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PREFACE, 



IT is customary with those who write books, whether of in- 
struction or amusement, to explain, by preface, the motive for 
writing, and to detail the mode of proceeding in executing the 
task. The observance of such custom may be thought to be 
more than usually necessary in the present case; for the subject 
of the fallowing pages which is nomiually military, as it is 
foreign to the Author's ostensible pursuit of life, will be consi- 
dered, by most persons, as lying beyond the reach of his flight. 
Hence, as it might be deemed a boldness to touch upon pri- 
vileged ground without strong reasons of necessity, he takes the 
liberty of noticing, in a few words, the nature and force of the 
causes which have allured him into this field of adventurous 
speculation. 

In the course of thirty years acquaintance with military ser- 
vice, and the actual experience of two wars, the subject of the 
formation, discipline and economy of armies often forced itself 
upon his notice. As he often had the opportunity of consider^ 
ing the elementary parts of the military fabric in their least 
compounded state ; and, as he had not acquired any knowledge 
of the principles of military organization by formal instruction 
as a military officer, he was left at liberty to form opinions, and 
to draw conclusions from the direct observation of what he saw, 
— unshackled by the constraint of srchools. His observations, 
which were drawn as it were by accident from original sources 
were often repeated, even varied and modified by experience of 
varied service, or by opportunities of examining the modes of 
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different people, as an unnoticed spectator. They thus neces- 
sarily swelled out to some magnitude; and, as there is a natural 
propensity in the human mind to form attachment to objects 
Mhich are frequently presented to it, so the Author, connected 
with military service, and naturally enamoured of a military 
life, looking w^ith interest on every thing which concerned the 
operations of war, was insensibly seduced into a consideration 
of the radical principles of military discipline and economy, as 
the part of military science most nearly allied with the pursuits 
of his ostensible profession. 

Impressed with the opinion (though perhaps deceived in 
judgment) that his observations on the formation and manage- 
ment of troops are not without importance, he now attempts to 
analyse the facts, to digest the materials which he had collected 
at various times in diflferent countries, and finally to offer the 
fruit of his labour to the public for perusal. He is sensible, that 
his work is neither arranged ia lucid order, nor dressed in ele*- 
gant language, but he is not without hopes, that, wJben correctly 
studied, it will be found to be justly reasoned. If tedious in 
some parts, or disfigured by repetitions in others, he has to 
plead in excuse, that he is more desirous to inculcate useful 
trutli than to furnish transient amusement. It is the main ob- 
ject of his attention to investigate the powers and qualities of 
the physical properties of man individually, according to classes 
and nations; to impress the utility, and to suggest the means of 
arranging the parts in the military fabric, according to tlie 
powers of exertion rather than the semblance of external figure; 
to animate the fabric, so formed, by the strongest and most ex- 
tensive principle wliich operates upon animal structure ; and, 
to presene the fabric, so arranged and animated, in a state of 
efficiency by the observance of a correct system of economy. 
It is probable that, in the execution of this view, he may, in 
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many instancesj only repeat what has been said by others; or, 
that he may, in some cases, contradict the greater authorities of 
the military schools. If errors or repetitions of this nature occur 
in any place, it is hoped that they will be ascribed to ignorance, 
as connected with a limited view of the subject — from defect 
of experience; for the substance of the matters contained in 
the following pages, as principally drawn from individual ob^ 
serration, is necessarily drawn from a confined source. But 
though the range of observation be limited, the facts are cor- 
rect; for they have been often verified in experience. It is thus 
presumed, that the principles inculcated will be found to be 
demonstratively true, — consistent with the physical powers and 
properties of human nature ; consequently practicable in all 
cases, if thei^e be found resolution to practise tl>em. This is the 
basis assumed in constructing the work. If it does not stand 
an this ground, it has no foundation. It then will be of no 
value, and the Author will regret that it has been offered to 
the public. 

It may further be remarked, with regard to the nature of tlie 
work in question, that it is general in its character, and philo- 
sophical in its design, — intended as an attempt to analyse the 
causes of human action on general grounds, as relative to 
armies. But, though composed with a general purpose in view, 
it is at the same time added, that, if any hints, contained in it, 
should prove useful in contributing to perfect the fabric of the 
British army, the Author's gratification \\i\\ be real, — his satis- 
faction extreme. lie cannot indeed be very sanguine in his 
expectations on this head ; for, while many causes combine to 
oppose the effective operation of his principles in the existing 
state of society, the grace of com]>osition — the vehicle which 
serves to make instruction palatable to people of refined taste, 
iinforlunately is not under his command. The beaiity of the 
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attire, in the present case, will attract no one; the ruggedness 
of the manner may revolt many* But, if no good should accrue 
to the public from a perusal of the following tract, there exists 
a perfect conviction that there is not the most distant possi** 
bility of evil arising from its widest diftusion. Those, who 
have lived the longest, seen the most of military life, and esti- 
mated things with the most discerning eye, are, it is believed, 
perfectly convinced, that it is only the good man who proves 
himself to be the good soldier, when severely tried in difficul- 
ties and dangers. With this fact in view, the leading point in 
the system of discipline, detailed in the following pages, is 
directed to impress the necessity, and to suggest the means of 
rendering a soldier proud as a soldier, and virtuous as a man. — 
Without pride, he will not be uniformly brave ; and without 
virtue, there is more chance that he prove the scourge of a na- 
tion than the defender of its liberties. Such is the intention; it 
will be a security against blame: the execution is defective; it 
scarcely will obtain praise. 




INTRODUCTION. 



1 HE immense system of the universe, a creation of Almighty 
power, in which the human race occupies a distinguished 
place, appears to be held together and guided in its move- 
ments, by the action of a general and apparently of a simple 
cause. To appreciate the precise qualities of the principle 
which thus maintains the existence of all, and which regulates 
the movement of subordinate parts, implies a knowledge be- 
yond the sphere of human comprehension. To observe, to class 
and to arrange, according to obvious and neai^ relations, the 
multifarious appearances which present themselves to the eye, 
whether in things animate or inanimate, is a subject which 
powerfully attracts attention ; and it is a subject, in which 
human powers are capable of making some progress. Man, a 
distinguished part of the creation, is gifted with reasoning fa- 
culties, that is, formed with a capacity of observing, and en- 
dued with a talent of classing and arranging, according to cha- 
racter or near relations, the numerous things which meet the eye 
in the course of his observation. The result of his examination 
and research terminates in the confession, — that systematic order 
obtains universally, and that the products, on the surface of 
the earth, animate or inanimate, though infinite in number, pos- 
s^essing peculiar forms and peculiar structures, distinct, and in- 
dividually perfect in organization, are yet only parts of an ex- 
tensive 
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teosiTe whole, — separated partially, and connected generally 
after a simple, but incomprehensible, manner, one circle mov- 
ing withio another circle through an unlimited series — from 
the volume of an atom to the immensity of space. The eflect 
which arises in the extent of this chain is infinite ; but the inti- 
mate structure of the organization, which produces this infinity 
of effect is unknown. In attempting to penetrate the veil which 
covers the mysterious operation, the mind, absorbed in the 
contemplation of inetVable power and wisdom, loses utterance 
and all disrinct idea. No knowledge is attained of manner : 
the most inquisitive, and the most enlightened rest with con- 
fession of ignomnce, — humbly acknowledging the fact, that the 
organbm of the universe— and of man, consists in a figure of 
action, impressed upon matter, by the operation of an incom- 
prehensible hand. 

The form of action, here impressed, implies a specie? of crea- 
tive power. Its operations tend, by a regular gradation of pro- 
cess^ or series of processes, to produce an ultimate effect, con- 
nected with a design. And in this manner it may be observed, 
that the operation of organic mechanism, whether animal or 
vec^Hable, resolves itself, generally, into a power of attracting 
wliat is fit and useful for the support of life, the preservation of 
health, the execution of the offices of a particular organ, or 
!iy»tem of organs, and, conditionally, into a power of rejecting 
what is hurtful, or of neglecting what is unnecessary. The pro- 
perty is thus mdically simple ; but it is infinitely diversified, and 
it IK tdlotled to an infinite variety of purposes. In those bodies, 
wlu(*li Mft* the direct product of tlic earth and which are rooted in 
the noil, tlu? organic action appropriates such part of the matters 
within Ihe >phere of attraction as is necessary to support life, 
(u promote growth, and to produce the ultimate effect, which is 
the germ ot' reproduction. The operation is here physical and 
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simple: it arises, as an efiect of the contact or near approach of 
bodies which are fitted, by their natures, to act upon each 
other. This is strictly and physically organic, bnt in the higher 
class of animals, possessed of locomotive power and faculties of 
mind, the law of organic action, though hinging upon a com- 
mon basis, assumes a wider range. It possesses a great variety 
of form ; and it is modified by a great variety of causes. 
Human action, for instance, does not spring solely from direct 
corporeal impression. It originates from objects which are 
remote. It is called up by memory or recollectiofi of past im- 
pression : and, as it sometimes arises originally in this manner, 
so it is capable of being modified in its progress by similar 
causes, — causes not corporeal, or not apparent to the eye. 

It is obvious to the most cursory observer, that animal, even 
that vegetable nature, possesses peculiar and distinct forms of 
organization ; that every form of organization possesses irrita- 
bility, or a capacity of being acted upon by foreign substances, 
and of assuming forms of action varied in force and figure, ac- 
cording to the power of the agent and the peculiar circum- 
stances of the organism. This principle of irritabiUty, that is 
sensibility to impression, which is the source of all action, is 
inherently greater in some bodies than in others. It is not 
equal in degree in every organ, of the same body ; and it rises 
or falls in its scale, according to the application or absence of 
certain general causes. Hence, as conditions change arbitra- 
rily and change generally or locally, impression is faint or 
acute; and hence action, the consequence of impression, is 
•torpid, or runs relatively into excess of activity under the appli- 
cation of similar degrees of physical force. — Of tlie general 
causes, which affect the activity or torpor of matter, alternations 
of heat and cold are the most conspicuous. Heat promotes, 
cold retards or suspends chemical action ; a similar cause in- 
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fluenccs the activity or torpor of organic structure. But, though 
the causes which modify chemical and organic action are simi- 
lar ; and though the spring of action, which seems to consist in 
the apphcation or near approach of principles or quahties oppo- 
site to each other, is fundamentally one ; yet the effect is widely 
different. In chemical action, the parts of matter approach 
to, or recede from each otlier with different degrees of 
velocity and force according to chemical rule, They em- 
brace, as it were by mutual impulse, lose form and sub- 
stance, — a body of a new form and of a different nature aris- 
ing from the union. In organic action, the materials which 
excite movement, and which are necessary for the support of 
the organ in its functions and offices, are selected and appro- 
priated to their purposes ; but the structure, contrary to what 
happens in chemical action, is not necessarily and immediately 
destioyed by the union of principles of different and opposite 
qualities. The organ possesses, in its structure, a domineering 
or assimilating power, which preserves a control; for though 
stimulated Jto action, by sensation of a want of what is necessary 
for its support and functions, the action is, in some respects, 
limited, — ceasing or abating with satiety. Hence it may be in- 
ferred, that there resides, in the structure and constitution of 
organic bodies, a certain instinctive, though unconscious intel- 
ligence or faculty, directing to what is useful, even regulating 
in some manner the measure of what is necessary. This is true 
generally: it is however only true as the outline of a rule; for, 
there exists no law, in the structure of organic bodies, wliich de- 
termines the measure of the wants of organs with undeviating 
and unerring exactness. Organic action, which may be con- 
sidered as the index or expression of the wants of organs, bears 
relative proportion to the quantity or importance of the wants 
aft exciting causes, and the state of irritability of the organ ; 
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and, as both these are capable of great and arbitrary variations, 
the limits of the action are consequently liable to be arbitrarily 
transgressed, — Heat, as observed above, is a general physical 
cause of activity in matter, and of increased sensibility in or- 
ganic structure. In defect of a due degree of heat, the move- 
ments necessary for the support of life and growth, whether in 
the vegetable or animal subject, are languid and ineffective, — 
the product puny and imperfect. In a degree of heat, which 
raises the activity of matter and the sensibility of organs higher 
than the usual pitch, the movement of the organ is animated, 
parts expand, growth is rapid, effect accelerated, — probably im- 
proved in brilliancy and beauty. The rule of action is so far 
simple; and limited deviations in consequence of excess or de- 
fect, though they influence, are not destructive of the purposes of 
nature, which are safety of life and efficiency of function. But, 
as organism is formed to act physically in obedience to causes, 
and in correspondence with their force ; and, as movement 
stagnates, in defect of causes of excitement, so it is accelerated 
irregularly by undue excess. Commotions arise, the functions 
of organs are disordered or destroyed ; and the life of a part or 
of the whole is endangered, enfeebled, or actually annulled. 
These eflects, which are common, may be physical conse- 
quences of increased action from the application of stimulating 
powers, offending only by excess ; but as organism is excited 
into action, by the previous want and subsequent application of 
matters necessary for useful purposes, so, possessing sensibi- 
lity, it is irritated by the application of matters, which are 
foreign to its uses ; the movement is disturbed, thrown into 
convulsion; the vital and creative process is stopped prema- 
turely, or life is cut short by violence. 

The whole expanse of nature is comprehended in one sys- 
tem ; and the life or movement of the material world, originat- 
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iDg m ooe source, appears to be inflaenced througb aQ ili 
§onn§ mod giadations by general and cobudoq causes. Hrerj 
fwrt of oatuie is a type of another, connected by a general 
principle, but separated into danes by distinct boundaries, and 
ditCfiified subordinateiy in the classes by an infinity of mcidt- 
ficationB* The productions of the lower world are divided iniD 
, three grand claMfs, animal, regetable and mincraL — The for- 
matioo of the mineral kingdom, or the principle which mor^ 
this part of nature into action, is but obscurely seen and not 
well understood ; for, though chemical art decomposes,and even 
forms anew, it has not yet attained the knowledge of forming 
as nature forms. It has not developed, in all its discoveries, 
the precise nature of t e principle, which may be condescended 
upon, with safety, as tbe sole and universal agent in the nu- 
merous processes of formation in the mineral class. The power 
of fire is most obviously connected with the creation of new 
forms : but, if fire be supposed to be the radical cause, it neces- 
sarily follows, that the action of this element must be directed 
by fixed and given laws through an infinite variety of organized 
channels ; for no human or arbitrary and accidental application 
of the powers of fire produces eflFects upon matter, which corre* 
spond with those of the elaboratory of nature. A peculiar mode 
of application is necessary; and hence it may be concluded with 
some probability of truth, that the great mass of the earth, as a 
whole, has its own form of organization ; that its internal move- 
ments, (its accretion and decay,) are organic, depending upon 
a central power, ditfusing itself by given rule through given 
organic channels. The manner is unknown ; the effect is visible. 
•—In the vegetable class, the life or movement is simply and 
purely organic according to the common acceptation of the 
word,~the mechanism selecting, and appropriating what is 
useful and fit for the purposes of growth and reproduction. — 
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In animals, and in man the chief of animals, the law of action 
is organic ; but the organism is complex and varied in a multi- 
tude of manners; the operations of various parts moving sepa- 
rately according to their separate and peculiar rules ; yet all 
conspiring in their offices towards the production of one general 
purpose or effect. The life of animals, — the growth or increase^ 
the ultimate eftect or reproduction consist of various processes 
of attraction and separation. So far life or animal action may 
be considered as mechanical and organic, moved, and main- 
tained in motion by material and gross causes, and acted upon 
by direct impulse of matter. But in some animals of the higher 
class, particularly in man, there appears to be a capacity of re- 
taining impressions and of renewing action, by the memory of 
these impressions which are past; — even of controlling and coun- 
teracting the customary effect of causes of mechanic action, by 
an invisible power of mind. This power is peculiar to certain 
classes of animals, perhaps peculiar to man alone. It is more 
prominent in certain classes or tribes than in others ; and it is 
particularly eminent in certain individuals of the same class. 

The life, or movement of the universe, seems to arise, to be 
maintained or balanced in the physical, equally as in the moral 
world, by the meeting or contention of opposite principles. 
The process is thus a series of attractions and separation8,-^an 
expression and effect of desires and aversions. As the expres- 
sion of the vital principle consists in motion; so the activity of 
motion, going beyond its bounds, exhausts the fund of action, 
leading prematurely to rest, the completion of which is death. 
In masses of matter, separated from organic connexion, so that 
no controlling power any longer exists, the materials of opposite 
qualities run rapidly and inordinately into action, destroy each 
other, and produce a third body, or new product. This is exem- 
plified in the mineral and inanimate class; but, even in organic 
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bodies, and in organized ibrms, where the controlling organic 
power is weakened, or where the acting cause is increased in 
force, so that balance between the parts is lost, the movement 
becomes rapid and inordinate, the fimd of action is exhausted, 
or the material is absorbed ; — disorganisation takes place, and 
death ensues. It thus happens, that parts become dead and 
effcete in the animal body, while the organization of the system 
continues to preserve its existence and to execute its functions 
generally. In a similar manner, parts of the great system of 
the universe die in succession and disappear; the general move- 
ment of the universe continues in order and in vigour; the 
parts run into new combinations, and assume new forms, while 
the great circle does not cease to revolve, in its established 
course, with all corresponding harmony. 

Man is a whole as an individual ; but he is only a part in 
the general system of the universe. The causes, which affect 
the movements of his mind and the action of his organic me- 
chanism individually^ also affect the mental movement and cor- 
poreal action of the aggregated class, in a relative proportion* 
When man, singly or collectively, acts merely in obedience to 
the wants and desires of his simple organic nature, the deve- 
lopement of his physical powers is slow; his movements are 
temperate, — often torpid, as if simply an animal acting from 
immediate impulse, and led, by grosser material causes, to exe- 
cute the physical purposes of his creation. The stream of hfe 
moves on in one equal tenor: there is little which strikes the 
§mMe%^ and scarcely any thing which pleases the fancy; for the 
tnind has attained no extent of expansion. On the contrary, 
wffcri limn is acted upon by strong and varying causes, the 
^ffment of the organic structure is accelerated, the action is 
I, t}m clcvelo|)cn)ent of mental qualities is sudden, and the 
4#^ i* bnlliant and da;«zling. But, as excess of action in cor- 
poreal 
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poreal structure, and equally in mental movement, implies a 
loss of balance, consisting in a loss of the power of control, 
accumulations or undue aggrandisements take place partially 
and irregularly ; — ^of these suifocations or congestion^ are natural 
consequences: Or, if instead of partial movement, the excessive 
action be equally diffused and long continued, the impelling 
cause abating of its force, or the sensibility of the organ being 
exhausted or obscured by long application, the sense becomes 
torpid, and the action stagnates: whence corporeal and mental 
energies disappear, so that virtues are no longer to be found in 
the individual, or in the aggregated mass of numerous nations. 
It is an obvious and trite observation, that all the parts of 
nature are connected with each other by sympathy; and, that 
every complete or independent part is typical of another, fol- 
lowing a similar law of rise, progress and decline. The law of 
rise, progress and decline, observed in the history of man indi- 
vidually, furnishes an example of the mode of rise, progress and 
decline of the aggregate, — in classes, by tribes or nations. It is 
^vritten legibly in the annals of the world in all ages, that nations 
emerge from obscurity at certain periods, attain grandeur to a 
certain extent, and from grandeur decline to decrepitude and 
imbecility, — in some degree typical of the infancy, youth, man- 
hood and old age of the individual subject. There is evidently 
a tide in the affairs of men : the developemcnt of human powers 
and the splendor of human action move in succession over 
the surface of the earth, advancing upon some parts and re- 
ceding from others, — seldom appearing ill equal activity, or in 
the same state of progress in different countries, or among dif- 
ferent nations at the same periods of time. This tide of power 
and splendor has flowed and ebbed in some countries repeat- 
edly in rapid successions : in others, the impulse of splendor 
has been less brilliant, but the course of the continuance has 
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tM'Jst^ Umi^^f wlnik tibicw mt taUum pests 9mi 
^h\m^ ¥ifhts$r. ti«e ttfde /^JMHttwi glorr k» not jel 

ilns^ i$mmy id tfae n^ggftiffi^ «r Mcictf in tribes 
m%ys^\sa uwi itiikiis^ Ifan^ wim he first bieatlies the 
UtAipUm^^-wittiOUi pofitire luMnrkd^ of vhat is usefol ot hmt* 
faJf«»-afi oripMiic stnictiice acted npoii bj physical wants, and 
ip\Hiym% eorporeal impfemons-^wjtboot foiethcmght or con- 
trolliuK poarer of mtod. His fiist latkaial acti are expressicms 
of gratitude^ indicated bjr affisction fw those who supply his 
waat4k-«/or parents^ nurses and attendants* The attachment 
is artificial^an expreaiion of gratitude, or an obsequiousness 
in expectation of fsiTour, fiequentlj and arbitrarily transferred 
from one to another. The circle widens in the progress of life : 
as tlie circle widens, the bond of union is proportionally weak-* 
encd ; and the individual begins to feel his own being and im-> 
portance. At a certain period of evolution the senses are at- 
tracted by the charms of the corresponding sex. The animal 
feels and begins to think : His thoughts are filled with love, 
perhaps with ardent love for the sex and with sentiments of 
benevolenGC for the whole race, of which he now holds himself 
to be a part. This period is the youth, — the most ataiable and 
the most interesting period in the history of man's life. The 
sensitive faculties, which are acute and vigorous, expand and 
embrace the whole interests of the human kind, connected with 
a desire of assimilating and incorporating dilfferent parts in 
firiendly union. An impression of power is felt in expansion 
and union of parts ; and ambition of power takes its rise in con- 
sequence of the impression, — at first a benevolent, rather than 
domineering ambition. The full expansion and the perfection 
of growth are marked by acquisition of power. Power, acquired 
in the prime of life with all the sensations of benevolence, 

degenerates. 
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degenerates in declining years into tyranny, lust of dominion 
for dominion's sake, and stern command with a contempt of 
inferiors. In youth the physical power is sensible, active and 
expansive; at the period of full growth, the sensibility di- 
minishes; love for the sex and sentiments of benevolence for 
the race decay; the towering ideas of mind languish: For, 
as the powers of sense expand in the early period of life, ac- 
companied with sentiments of kindness and acts of genero- 
sity; so they wither and contract into selfishness and indiffe- 
rence in declining years. It is thus, that heroism and love of 
glory mark the character of youth; timidity and love of money 
are the known characteristics of old age. The physical sense 
is acute, and easily acted upon in the one case; it is torpid, 
and difficultly moved in the other; whence the customary ac- 
tions are silent or at rest, in defect of adequate power of stimu* 
lation. This is a natural progress in the history of man; unless, 
where an action of marked energy of mind has arisen in the 
expanding period of glory, forming an institution, which con- 
trols the physical propensities as they tend to selfishness, 
torpor and inaction, and turning the movement into a mental 
channel, connected with a sentiment of virtue, which, as an 
immortal and inexhaustible object, supports a progressive 
improvement during the continuance of animal life. 

The history of nations and kingdoms, which is the history of 
man in the aggregate, has a strong resemblance in its course 
to that here described as referring to man individually. In the 
infancy or savage state of society, the motives of action are ap- 
parently direct corporeal impressions producing organic effect, 
—indicating instinctive wisdom, but manifesting no proof of 
reasoning or forethought. In the progress and course of things, 
a combination of various causes unites to produce expansion of 
the physical po^vers. The barbarous state arises, in which, 
while the energies are strong, the motives of action are less di- 
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rectly corporeaL A mind, or thinking faculty emerges and ex- 
pands, — sentiment becomes a motive of action: Sentiment, 
which is an opinion of things founded in feeUng rather than 
in demonstrative conviction of reasoning, is more directly the 
product of this early stage of society. It is thus that love of 
country and kindred, love of sex and love of glory, which are 
sentiments rather than reasons, stimulate man to acts of enter- 
prise. This belongs to the emerging stage of sodety ; and in 
this stage, there is generally displayed, besides the general 
object of aggrandisement, a desire of assimilating, incorporating 
and consolidating power by union of parts ; that is, of extend- 
ing the bounds, and uniting the bands of society for the prose- 
cution of common designs. This is the period of warlike glory; 
the period, when men are great in action, though not skilled in 
science; the passions are strong, the friendships ardent, the re- 
sentments fierce. Acts of plunder, of rapine and murder are com- 
mitted on foes without remorse, — committed often, for those arc 
held as foes who are strangers, — and connnitted with pleasure, 
for property acquired by the sword, as marking a superiority of 
power and courage, is esteemed to be property of the most 
honourable acquisition. The philosophy or the religion, which 
teaches charity and love towards all mankind, and which raises 
its voice in vain, even in civilized ages, cannot be expected to 
be heard, in the barbarous periods under view\ The leading 
feature in the present case, is marked by an association of wills, 
and combination of powers to act, in a (Common design, for a 
common purpose. The spirit of conquest is here paramount; 
conquest being once made, the desire of consolidating the 
acquisition and maintaining power next arises. Conquest com- 
prehends a common object. The instruments employed in the 
execution of the work are numerous, active, enterprising and 
united; for the acquisition attracts the eye of many. The con- 
solidation 
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solidation of power belongs to one, or to a small number ; — the 
means of force employed in niaiutainiiig the sovereignty are 
mere instruments: Here commences the exercise of tyranny, 
limited and modified by circumstances, but radically, and fun- 
damentally tyranny. The course of ambition of power is ori- 
ginally open to few; the acquisition leads to a consolidation of 
effect in one. Avarice, or love of money, the next grand motive 
of action, is common to all men, and open to nian3\ It is radi- 
cally a solitary motive ; its aim, uniformly selfish, monopolizes 
wealth with avidity in the hopes of attaining power and securing 
dominion: ambition has a contrary course; it prosecutes con- 
quest, and aims at dominion in the hopes of engrossing wealth. 
In the stage of society, where the love of money is the para- 
mount object of pursuit, the movement is various, active and 
enterprising: the effect brilliant, 'dazzling and splendid. But 
the object is insulated ; self usurps dominion on its own account, 
and the operations of man have no well cemented union ; the 
social affections are weakened ; t\\e love of country is lost ; the 
whole soul is absorbed in a desire of gain; tlie whole thoughts 
employed in speculations and trading adventures, in grand ex- 
hibitions of gaming, or in petty gamblings, intriguing and money 
changing. In this latter stage, the reign of sensual gratification 
predominates; individuals and nations appearing often to beso 
entirely led in chains by allurements of the eye; the ear or 
palate, that taylors and milliners, fiddlers and orators, cooks and 
confectioners may be justly denominated their effective rulers. 
A revolution in manners, or a loss of the respectability due to 
human nature, is the consequence of such a condition. It is 
thus that a nation, like an individual, having run a coui'sc of 
splendor and renown, returns to the goal from which it; set 
out, — the rudeness of savage life, contracted iiom the unjust 
depression of its essential parts by the liand of tyranny, or the 
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loss of energies in the exalted parts, arising from devotion to 
the lowest and basest of the pleasures of sense. 

The life and movement of the universe is supported by the 
action of opposite principles; the order or harmony of the 
movement is supported by the contention between the parts 
being equally poised and balanced. The health of the animal 
body is deranged physically by the action of causes which 
affect the balances of movement; the good order or harmony 
of the political arrangement is disturbed in a similar manner 
by irregular action among the component parts. Different parts 
stand at different degrees of eminence in the scale of import- 
ance in the animal body; but they are all comprehended in the 
sphere of circulation, and thus all possess a necessary and mutual 
connexion with each other. If the history of the natural body 
individually be admitted as a type, illustrative of political ar- 
rangement collectively, it follows by a necessary consequence 
that every individual, in the mass of a people, should be consi- 
dered as an integral part of the political organ,—- the place 
defined, and the action confined to that station, which is judged 
to be the proper sphere for the exercise of the respective qua- 
lities. This constitutes a harmonious fabric according to ori- 
ginal principle; but, as there is a propensity in the constitution 
of man's nature physically and morally, even in parts, or inde- 
pendent organs simple or compound, to attract or absorb into 
themselves, that is, to aggrandise their being beyond the bounds 
or limits of what is fit and useful ; and, as this can only be done 
at the expence of other parts, injury, changes, disorder, tumult, 
or convulsion are the consequences. A certain proportion of 
materials can only circulate in organs of defined dimensions; 
that, which does not circulate in due channels, goes into coiTup- 
tion, and breeds disorder. It is familiar with every one's obser- 
vation in the facts which relate to man, that the health of the 
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animal body goes on in an tininterrupted tenor, nnder habits of 
exercise, temperance and frugal living, that habits of sloth, with 
full meals of rich foods, are ostensible causes of disease. They 
swell the fabric prematurely, giving it brilliancy and splendor; 
but they swell it unequally, producing an early gout; and gout 
possesses a material which fi'equently stops the course of life. 
Justice holds the same relation in preserving the order and eco* 
nomy of society, as temperance holds in preser^dng the eco- 
nomy of animal health. Justice is the pivot of moral tactic: 
movements, directed by any other rule, cannot be correct ; con- 
sequently efibct cannot be true or permanent. The transgres- 
sion of the divine precept, viz. " Do unto others as you would 
that others do unto you'^ generates confusion in human aflFairs, 
and brings a never failing punishment in its train. The precept, 
exclusive of the veneration due to its sacred origin, implies 
deep and intimate knowledge of human nature ; for, as it is a 
principle in the law of organization, that a continuance of inor- 
dinate action exhausts and destroys the physical power of organs; 
so in moral arrangement, the inordinate desire of acquisition, 
which is literally injustice, swells a nation to undue magnitude, 
gives power and dominion for a time, but eventually throws 
a multitude of essential parts out of the channel of circulation. 
Stagnation necessarily takes place; corruption is the conse- 
quence of stagnation. This mass of matter, thrown out of the 
channel of circulation by the violence and rapidity of move- 
ment, dormant and neglected for a while, acquires a new qua- 
lity ; like a bar of iron magnetised by position it assumes power, 
and effects a revolution in the existing state of things. It is thus, 
that the materials of the world, and the human part in common 
with the rest, circulates in an unceasing round in its physical 
and moral relations. The parts which are degraded, or de- 
pressed upon the earth, like the giant Antaeus often acquire 

power 
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power and energy bj tlieir position; diose, which are eminent 
and bla^ in splendor, often consume the radical fond of their 
virtues, and perish like the butterfly. 

ITie conduct of man, whether individually or in the mass, is 
influfmced or directed by appetites and aversions. There is a 
general desire of what extends the, sphere of action, of what 
aggrandizes the character and consolidates power; a repug- 
nance of what restrains the expanding power, incroaches upon 
the natural limits, or depresses below the due level. The desired 
of man individually, or of nations in the aggregate, cannot always 
be gratified without encroachment upon the rights of others. 
The balance of justice is consequently overturned ; a domineer- 
ing power arises, draws every thing into its vortex, and disturbs 
that order and economy of nature which is necessary to perma- 
nence of condition. But, though tyranny digs its own grave, 
and vice begets its own punishment, according to an established 
law impressed upon material beings by the Author of the 
universe; yet, before this process is completed, (for it proceeds 
by slow and regular steps,) the injured and degraded subject, 
touched as it were by an electrising influence, frequently as- 
sumes a couiHeraction, and declares open war with the op- 
pressor. 

As man seems to possess, in his nature, a desire of prey and 
propensity towards injustice; and as the divine precept of the 
Christian religion alluded to above, though not incompatible in 
execution with the powers of the human character, has not 
been less regarded in any age than the present, and, is not less 
regard(;d in any country, than in those which call themselves 
Clu'istian, it becomes the duty of people and nations to assume 
positions of defence ;-;-to y)e ready to resist violences and to 
rej)el the encroaclnhents of force by superior force, in such 
manner that they may be enabled to preserve that place of in- 
dependence 
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dependence in the chain of things, which belongs to all beings 
of the human race. In this view, preparation for war is not 
only a duty, but a necessary duty ; and, as war is the most ar- 
duous and dangerous of duties, so it is esteemed the most ge- 
nerous and honourable. To stand forward in defence of a 
common country is commendable, though not free from the 
motive of self interest; tooflferthe arm, voluntarily and freely, 
for the defence of those who cannot defend themselves, is 
great and noble ; — the highest action of a human being, and 
the action, which.brings in reward the highest praise. 
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CHAPTER I. 

An Arudym of the Military Qualities of Man, in the Abstract ; 
principally, as resulting from the Operation of physical Causes. 



X HE selection of persons constitutionally fit for the practice 
of war, and the instruction, in military discipline, of persons 
so selected, is an highly impcxtant object. It presents a wide uaiity and 
field for the exercise of talent ; for it undertakes the task of jj? ^^y^ 
forming, from discordant materials, a fabric or machine, con- ^scipUne, 
sisting of numerous independent parts or instruments, so ar- 
ranged and so directed, as to be moved in all its extent by one 
impulse; and, when so moved, to produce one eflFect with all 
its powers of action. It necessarily embraces, in its circle, 
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an intimate acquaintance with the radical qualities of the 
materials ; which implies, expressly, a knowledge of every 
tliins: which belono:s to man — the causes which, influence the 
movements of the mind, or which aftect the actions of the body. 

Union of action is necessary for the accomplishment of 
military purposes, whether in attack or in defence : hence the 
value of tactic, as organiiiing and concentrating the action of 
separate parts, upon given points* Man, by nature, is prone 
to inj ustice ; that is, prone to overstep his bounds and to encroach 
upon the rights of his fellow creatures. It is thus, that acts 
of violence are common in nil parts, and in all ages of the 
world; sometimes marked by inundations of barbarians, over- 
whelming the feeble by brute force; sometimes by bodies of 
men, termed armies, systematically organised and directed by 
genius^ and talent. As the powers of the human mind develope 
in the progress of society, the military art experiences an early 
impulse; in the more advanced periods it assumes a scientific 
garb; and in the present age, it is thought, by many, to have 
attained the summit of systematic perfection. As the unjust 
and ambitious sons of men conspire together to extend con- 
quest and establish dominion; the virtuous and the just, if any 
such exist, are compelled by necessity to unite and organise 
their force, for the purpose of resisting violence and preserving 
independence. 

A love of independence is a native quality of the human 
race. When independence is threatened, instinctive wisdom 
prompts individuals to combine their powers for mutual defence. 
The law which prompts the combination is instinctive; but in 
order that the execution of the purpose be eft'ective, it is essen- 
tial that the selection of the materials be made with judgment; 
so tliat the foundations of the organization and discipline, 
which profess to form a whole of manv parts, be laid upon 
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a true knowledge of the nature of the subject, in its intimate 
relations. The plan is two-fold, viz. appearance, as presump- 
tive of reality; or reality, as proved by trial. The plan, which 
assumes the principle of arranging the materials of the military 
fabric according to appearances, or external resemblances 
only, it is humbly presumed, is fundamentally wrong* The 
fabric is imposing; for the external is uniform, and unifomiity 
pleases the eye: but though uniform in appearance, the indi- 
vidual parts are not necessarily of one temper, and, if not of one 
temper internally, they are not acted upon equally by one 
cause : they consequently separate, or they break to pieces 
under the shock of rude accidents. The plan, on the contrary, 
which adapts its arrangements according to measure of actual 
force, as decided in trials of exertion, rather than in quantity 
and appearance of animal mass, as striking the eye of the 
observer, ensures a strong and permanent mechanical connexion 
in time of movement; for all the parts are here balanced and 
equally matched by their powers of action. Their capacities 
are equal; and if, added to this equal capacity, the spring of 
action, or moving principle, be placed in a grand and forward 
object, soliciting exertion, and standing prominent in the eye 
of ail, rather than in an aversion from punishment, which is 
a cause threatening the rear of those who shrink from duty, the 
movement, animated in its origin, inflamed in its progress, and 
united by a common sympathy, will be one tlnoughout and 
iiTesistible in its effect. If this be true, the useful mode of 
arrangement regards the mind, and measures the extent and 
correspondence of the bodily exertion : the fashionable mode 
looks merely to external appearance; for external appearance 
and symmetry of form captivate by uniformity, or brilliancy of 
$hew — and these arc usually more attractive than reality. 

In searching for foundations, upon which to form a system 
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of militarj action, the lights, dravva from a knowledge of the 
structure and laws of the anunal body, deserve consideration ; 
for it is demonstratively evident, that a knowledge of the gene- 
ral laws which animal structure obeys, as well as of the extent, 
to which animal bodies bear, or are capable of l>earing the action 
of foreign causes, is an useful knowledge for those who direct 
the action of the military machine. Such knowledge is only to 
be attained by a study of animal structure: and on this ground, 
some acquaintance with anatomy and the laws of physiology 
is indispensable for the tactician; for, from these sources it can 
only be known, correctly, how an animal body acts, and what 
it is capable of enduring. This is technical; but besides this 
technical knowledge of the structure of the animal fabric, 
some knowledge of the history — the revolutions and military 
actions of nations, as they have appeared on the theatre 
of the world, is highly necessary to be duly appreciated: it is 
known from the one source what men may do, it is known 
from the other, what they have actually done* This compre- 
hends a general acquaintance with principles, as connected 
with preliminary science: but to this must be added, in order 
to be master of the subject, a practical experience of war, con- 
ducted under a variet}' of circumstances; for, as it is paiticu- 
larly necessary to guard against the influence of opinions, 
built upon hypothetical foundations, it is proper, for this rea- 
son, that those, who train troops, or give rules for the training 
of troops, know, by experience, what are the actual effects of 
changes of climate, of vicissitudes of heat and cold, of the 
sufferings of hunger and thirst, of rest or idleness, activity or 
exertion upon the body of man individually; for man indivi- 
dually is the fundamental part of the military instrument, and, 
as such, his history nmst be understood in all its parts* It is 
thus, that actual experience of a soldier's fare and accommoda- 
tion. 
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lion, in the various conditions of military service, must have 
been felt, in order to be estimated correctly; and a man must 
have eaten of a soldier s bread, and slept under the covering 
of a soldier s blanket, before he can be competent to speak pre- 
cisely on the subject of what is the best regimen for a soldier ; 
or to what extent his suflFerings may be carried without incur- 
ring tlic chance of injuring his health; that is, without destroy- 
ing his capacity of preserving an efi'ective place in the military 
fabric. From the above sources of knowledge and experience, 
and from these only, a person, who reflects upon the operation 
of causes and effects, will know precisely what a man may bear 
and suffer, and what is calculated to improve or to diminish liis 
fitness for the pursuits of war. The knowledge is complex in 
appearance; but it hangs upon a simple principle. 

The prompt application of superior force upon given pomts 
decides the fate of battles. The manner of marshalling the 
means is a part of duty which belongs exclusively to the mili- 
tary officer. It would be deemed presumptuous in a man, 
who does not a\ ear the military cloth, to offer an opinion upon 
the subject. Such presumption is not attempted in this place; 
but, as the materials, composing armies, are common materials, 
open to the observation of any one and of every one, it will 
not be thought arrogant to examine them scientifically, and to 
note their qualities. These are various and heterogeneous ; 
a»d, as the perfection of military organization and discipline 
consists in the capacity of bringing a quantity of individual 
force to bear upon given points, with unity of action, it be- 
comes a principal object of investigation to ascertain the 
nature or principle of the bond which connects the action in 
its source, which cements it through all its ramifications, and 
ivhich conducts it to an operative effect. 

An army consists of numerous parts; the parts usually he- 
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terogeneous in character. In forming an organized fabric from 
a mixed mass of materials — a fabric so constructed as to be 
susceptible of a regular and consistent movement, directed by 
a common principle to a distinct purpose, the first object relates 
to an examination and estimation of the value of the materials or 
independent parts. This subject is comprehended under six 
difi'erent heads. 

1. QuaUties peculiar to the material, according to class or 



race. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 



Latitude of climate. 

Circumstances of soil, and local situations. 
iVge or period of life. 

The state or stage of society,— pursuits and occupations. 
And lastly, properties, abstractedly in the individual, whe- 
ther corporeal or mental. 



SECTION I. 

Peadiarities of Quality j according to Class or Race, 

THE wliole of the human race, according to sacred writing, 
^Race. sprung Originally from one source. The testimony of profane 
history favours the opinion; for the powers of the human mind 
first developed themselves in one country. Knowledge and 
arts appear, incontestibly, to have diverged originally from one 
centre; but the sceptic may doubt whether or not one origin 
is common to all men. The classes are now numerous, and 
the differences are strongly marked in the characters of ex- 
ternal form, or in internal impressions stamped upon the mind; 
whether primary and radical, or the result of the compound ef- 
fect of climate and moral institution, does not require to be ex- 
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plained in this place; nor is it capable, perhaps, of satisfactory 
explanation : — it is sufficient to notice the fact» 

Man is the same animal wherever man is found. Whether 
in Europe, in Africa, or in America;— distinguished by differ- 
CDce of countenance, by a different colour of the skin, by 
peculiarities of configuration, and by numerous subordinate 
shades of difference in mind, he is still guided by the same 
general appetites and aversions. A change arises in the ap- 
pearances of the external form, in consequence of the mixture 
of different races. Tlie change consists, as might be expected, 
in a mean between the extremes. This is the outline of the 
rule; but besides this neutral effect, or change to a mean be- 
tween extremes, there is frequently an extension of size or 
stature, an improved elegance of figure, and a symmetry of 
limbs, more perfect in the mixed class than in the originals. 
In those races, which preserve their blood free from foreign 
mixture, the external appearance has comparatively little va- 
riety and little brilliancy: and, in spite of the influence of com- 
mon political causes, the features of the mind retain strong 
marks of resemblance in all those persons who are of the same 
cast. It is thus that a Jew is always a Jew, whether in Asia or 
in Europe. But, if the form of body be intimately connected 
with blood, or distinctive quality of race, through all variety 
of countries and conditions; the form of mental character is 
presumed to be, principally, a product of national institution. 
This corresponds with observation: and in this manner, it may 
be easily understood, how the internal institution of the Jews 
figures the character of the Jewish people, after one mould, 
notwithstHnding the operation of the political laws of the va- 
rious governments under which these wanderei^ live. 

In regard to effect, the unmixed races of mankind, with less 
variety of external appearance, perhaps, with less variety of 
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mental pursuit, less (ire and animation, have more patience 
of toil, a firmer attachment to purposes, but a less impetuous 
impulse in action. This is a physical truth. It finds an expla- 
nation in the constitution of an animal body ; and it is under- 
stood by those who are acquainted with the nature of the 
causes, which act upon the animal fabric. The rule is funda- 
mentally true; but though fundamentally true, it is liable to 
be broken, in upon by artificial and adventitious circumstances; 
and it is sometimes so obscured, as to be perceived with diflS- 
culty. It is a fact of common observation, that of two men, 
similar in appearance, one endures toil long, and is firm in his 
purposes; the other is unsteady, and soon exhausted. The 
quality, conferring the capacity of endurance, not visible to the 
eye, seems to depend upon alow degree of irritability of fibre; 
a character, more peculiar to the pure than to the mixed race, 
where the meeting of matters of opposite natures, exciting 
new and lively commotions, manifests a brilliant and splendid 
effect: but the movement being rapid, beyond the usual law 
of movement, the material is soon exhausted: the action lan- 
guishes, in defect of matter, and the exertion is of short dura- 
tion. This law holds true in man; and it obtains throughout 
the Avorks of nature — in plants and in brute animals. It is 
commonly known, that a mixture of fruit trees produces beauty 
and flavour of fruit. The causes of action are here multi- 
plied, and the movement is enlivened. In animals — in horses, 
sheep and cattle, the mixture of different races improves the 
beauty, enlarges the size, and very materially changes the qua- 
lities of the breed; but the quality of hardiness, or ppwer 
of enduring fatigue and resisting the action of irritating 
causes, is evidently Impaired by such mixture. In man, the 
mixture of different races improves beauty, expands the vo- 
lume of bodily organs, even gives variety and brilliancy to 
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the faculties of the mind: but the same cause, connected with 
an increase of irritability, diminishes the power of enduring toil, 
or of resisting the action of foreign causes, or of common causes 
acting in excess. Action is here sudden, rapid and impetuous: 
duration is short. This effect, from mixture of race, is more 
familiarly exemplified in the product of the negroe and white, 
than in any other; for the extremes are here more remote. 
The mulattoe, the result of this combination, usually exceeds 
the originals in elegance and beauty of form. In symmetry and 
graceful movements the mulattoe may be reckoned among the 
fii-st of mankind; but the mulattoe is neither hardy nor strong 
in body; constant nor firm in mind: his advantages are facti- 
tions, and not durable. 

The above sketch comprehends a rude outline, or boundary Appik 
of the qualities of the pure and of the mixed races of men, as pu^posl 
depending upon bodily constitution, modifying the action of 
causes upon the animal fibre. The mixture of the races is so 
modified, as to produce a considerable variety of result. 
Health, and endurance of foil are connected with the pure 
race; a ticklish balance of system, favourable to the explosion 
of disease, with an action rapid and desultory, but soon ex- 
hausted, is more peculiar to those who are mixed. From the 
first, therefore, as soldiers, may be expected endurance of hard- 
ships and fatigues, resistance of the action of the causes of 
disease, a firm determination in purposes, and perseverance 
in duties. From the other, a more animated action, but a 
more desultory exertion. As the mixed race possesses more 
irritability of frame, it has consequentlj^ a greater propensity 
to assume irregular movements from the application of the 
<:anses of disease. It has more caprice in mind as well as in 
body— acting from sense rather than sentiment: hence the 
|>roper management, in effective application to military pur- 
. poses, 
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lOftC^, is nice and difficult; for without an intimate knowledge 
[of its eliaraetcr, it cannot be directed, so as to produce an 

IcflTertive and stead v artion in thr hazards of war. 



SECTION II 



Climate. 



THE latitude of climate, in which man is born, and in which 
le lives, has demonstrably an effect upon physical organiza- 
tion ; it even, notwithstanding the controlling influence of moral 
institution, seems materially to modify intellectual operation. 
It is thus, ^at the differences, observable among the nations, 
hich inhabit the immense tract of country, lying between 
iberia and Cafraria, are of wide extent* The native inhabi- 
tants of the Western continent, though of one race, have, ia 
[a similar manner, many subordinate shades of <listinction; for 
there exists not only variety in size and configuration, but a 
hiarked difference in intellectual character among the nu- 
[hierous tribes, which dwell or wander between the extremes of 
fCjrt(*nland and Patagonia. 

The principle of heat is the most active agent in nature ; 
,nd vicissitude of heat and cold, by which power is increased 
6r diminished, is the most general and the most obvious cause, 
which accelerates or retards the developement of physical 
powers, or mental faculties. The growth or expansion of animal 
Itodics, similarly constituted, is accelerated by heat, retarded 
by cold. Hence, the inhabitants of hot climates arrive earlier 
at maturity than those of cold countries; but, though they 
Arrive sooner at maturity, they do not exceed the bounds, not 
fcven, perhaps, attain tlie highest point of perfection of which 
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man*s nature is capable. It is noticed as a fact, and the fact 
may be supposed to be, in a great degree, a consequence of the 
action of natural causes, that, in climates, where the tempera- 
ture is uniformly hot, and the atmosphere almost uniformly 
serene, the mental character and bodily power have uniform 
similarity of feature. The character of mind has, in such case, 
less chance of being bold, warlike and varied: the positive 
strength of body is not necessarily deficient ; but the movement 
is mechanical, pursuing a certain orderly routine, as if influ- 
enced by the action of the causes, under which the fabric has 
been mechanically reared. 

The principle of irritability (and irritability seems to be the 
cause of growth and expansion) is exhausted at an early period, 
in hot climates, by unceasing action ; that is, a progress in 
growth, without a pause of rest. In frozen regions, on the 
contrary, where the sun has little power, the vital property or 
power of expansion may be said, in some manner, to remain 
dormant. There is here a defect of stimulation, and the inha- 
bitant does not attain eminence, or the highest perfection 
w hich the constitution of his frame admits* It is therefore in 
the middle regions, where there is vicissitude of heat and cold 
and strife of elements, that the physical and moml powers of 
man develope with the greatest effect. The fact is familiar, 
and the explanation of the fact corresponds, in a certain extent, 
with the operation of a regular physical law; for, as the powers 
expand and are led to extend their limits while in action; so 
a material is acquired in rest, necessary for the renewal of ex* 
erted movement, and for the consolidation of the acquisition, 
made in the preceding period of expansion. In hot chmates, 
the progress is more uniform, — without that pause of rest, 
necessary for the acquisition of the material, which reaUzes or 
consolidates expansion. In frozen climates, the material or 
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fund of growth exists; but the action is torpid, in defect of 
exciteraent. Hence, as vicissitude is necessary to carry effect 
to the proper point of perfection, it is only under such vicissi- 
tude, that the highest physical perfection of an animal body is 
found. — Man differs in appearance, attains maturity earlier, 
and acquires perfections, in a higher degree, in some climates 
than in others; but he is fundamentally the same animal in all, 
and possesses the same common foundations, on which are built 
his virtues or his vices. CUmate, as noticed above, operates 
materially in bringing forth his perfections, and in rendering 
his powers more effective in action; but it is to institution, 
that a pre-eminence of courage and military qualities is prin- 
cipally to be referred: for, though the inhabitant of the middle 
region, whose physical power rises to the highest perfection in 
the common business of life, may be expected to attain the 
greatest eminence in war; yet the favoin-ed region may, and 
actually does produce instances of all the base and cowardly 
vices; the least propitious produces, occasionally, heroes of the 
highest cast. 

The outline of the rule, which obtains in the organic growth 
of man individually, is exemplified in the combinations of 
society, is even extended to nations in their widest range* 
People and kingdoms have vicissitudes of fortune. No people, 
and no kingdom, in the annals of the world, has preserved, for 
any great length of time, a brilliancy constantly active to the 
extent of exertion. The exalted material becomes vapid after 
expansion; its hour of splendor passes away, and the animating 
spirit moves on to illuminate another class or another nation. 
It is thus, that nothing is stationary or permanent in the phy- 
sical, or even in the moral world. The body of man changes 
daily; and the social fabric, constructed with this changeable 
inaterial, has its periods of rise, progress and decline, subject, 
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after a given rule, to the operation of corresponding causes, in 
the collective body, as in the individuaL 



SECTION III. 
LocaUty^. 

BESIDES the differences^ now stated, as attaching to man- 
kind from the distinction of race, the excess or defect of tlie 
animating principle of heat, connected with latitude of climate, 
there are found to exist other varieties or shades of difference 
and resemblance, according to locality; that is, according to LocaJil 
the specific qualities of soil and situation, under the same, or 
nearly the same, parallels of latitude. The chief divisions re- 
late to atm9sphere, as wet or dry ; to a soil, fertile or barren ; 
to an aspect of countr}, champaign, hilly, or mountainous* 
The effect of these different qualities of air, soil and situation 
is strongly manifested in the vegetable production; it extends 
to the brute animal; and the influence is felt even in man* 

In champaign countries, of a rich soil and moist atmosphere, 
the animal production, whether man or beast, attains the full 
limits of its natural growth. The human race, in such places, 
is usually tall and straight in figure ; the muscular or fleshy parts 
large, but frequently flivccid, with a tendency to favour the 
deposition of fat, which, filling up the interstices between the 
muscles, even covering their surfaces deeply, robs the counte- 
nance of expression of character, and animal movement of 
dignity and grace. The body possesses force; but it is a brute 
force, connected with weight; bodily action is not energetic, 
and mental operation, though coiTCCt, is generally slow. Where 
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man attains maturit v, in this manner, under the action of 
of little comparative varietv, the impression or roatine of 
animal movement has necessarilv a corresponding nnifcMmitv: 
and, on this ground, though perseverance and steadiness may 
be expected to be a quality of troops bom and bred in low 
and fertile countries, activitj and enterprise do not belong to 
their nature. 

•dUiF- The inhabitant of the dry and barren country rarely attains 
the same volume of carcase, as the inhabitant of the moist and 
fertile district. He is, usually, inferior in actual force: but he 
possesses a firmer muscle, more energy and rapidity in bodily 
action, more vivacity, and more quickness in the operations of 
mind. His qualities, in war, have a corresponding value. 

In hilly, or, rather in mountainous countries, the structure of 
the body is firm, compact and hardy; the mind is bold and 
steady in its purposes; the ideas are elevated and frequently 
sublime. Hence, it is to mountaineers, that the prize of the 
military character must be adjudged ; for though they are for 
the most part inferior in size, and often inferior in positive 
fwcn to the inhabitants of the plain, they have almost always 
advantage's in active war; for they possess the power of more 
rapid morement; and are, thus, capable of more promptly 
applying their fwce to the just points of attack. 

of ioc«- The difference, which obtains among the inhabitants of moun- 
tains and plains under the same parallels of. latitude, does 
not require U) l>c illustrated by further proof; for it is obvious 
to the cy<5 of every ohHcrver. The nature of the impressions, 
connected with the modes of life, usually pursued in these 
different situations, may be supposed to have a share in produ- 
cing the differences of ejlcctt alluded to; but the great and fun- 
damental part, which (Ictitnnines the character, probably arises 
from the operation of gcnc^ral physical causes. The grandeur, 
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majesty and precision of objects, as they present themselves in 
mountainous countries, make deep impressions on the mind, 
and necessarily command attention. Cataracts and precipices, 
the fury of the elements, in storms of wind and rain and thunder, 
as they strike the imagination forcibly and awfully at the time, 
so the>^ leave an impression of something sublime, which grows 
and expands with reflexion, in the calm which succeeds. A 
new chanuel is opened for the coui'se of grand ideas : experience 
is gained of things which are common, and often formidable in 
war; the judgment is ripened; and the mind acquires confi- 
dence, because it has gained knowledge. But, while the mind 
gains knowledge of useful things, its ideas are elevated to higher 
regions of conception. Its powers expand in the act of as* 
cending lofty mountains; and its conceptions acquire a magni- 
tude, which corresponds with the command of the eye. If 
grand impressions be often repeated, lofty ideas are engrafted 
in the physical constitution, and mental operations assume 
a cast of what is noble and dignified. While the mind expands 
in overlooking the extended valley, inspired, at the same time, 
with a secret sentiment of dominion, it becomes proud, at least 
free and independent. Its view, on the other hand, confined 
by a distinct boundary, turns upon itself: the impression is 
precise: the circle of the valley comprehends the extent of all 
that interests: all the objects within the valley are objects of 
interest; and society is, thus, connected, physically, by a strong 
bond, similar to that which connect^ the members of a family. 

As elevated ideas arise in the mind from impressions which Effect 
are peculiar to elevated situations; and as society, compressed, ^^^^^ 
in mountainous countries, by narrow and distinct boundaries, is 
closely united in its parts; the frequent repetition of grand im- 
pressions, upon susceptible organs, implants a physical elevation 
in the constitution of the frame, a warmth of affection, and 
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a lore of country, which stamp the character of virtue. But, 
as the objects of nature, in mountainous countries, are calcu- 
lated to form a strong and elevated mind; so the necessary 
occupations of Ufe, in such places, are calculated to form an 
active and hardy body. In climbing mountains, and in de^ 
scending precipices, the limbs and lungs experience an exercise, 
which contributes to the increase of their powers ; the eve learns 
to judge of distance of place; custom teaches how to manage 
and husband the strength, and to measure, with precision, the 
necessary exertion in a given action — a knowledge highly use- 
ful in the practice of war. Mountaineer^ thus appear to possess, 
constitutionally, a large share of those qualities, which are 
essential to soldiers; and history bears testimony, in most 
instances, to the intrepidity, the activity, and the promptness 
of decision of this class of men, in circumstances of difficulty 
and dangen 



SECTION IV. 

Age or Period of Life. 

BESIDES the differences, attaching to the bodily powers 
and intellectual character of man, from difference of race, 
latitude of climate, and local situation ; the age or period of 
life, at wlii(!li tlie individual happens to stand, is intimately 
connected with a modification of bodily and mental action; — it 
consequently demands a due consideration in selecting and 
arranging the materials of armies. In youth, bodily action is 
rapid ajui ini|HttiiouH — not constant, vigorous, nor persevering: 
the mental op< mtion has a similar character; the desires are 
ardent— even inipetiioun; but they fluctuate and change capri- 
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eiously. Youth is the period for enterprise, the period, in 
which the desire of glory captivates and transports ; but in 
which the mind is less firni in its purposes, and where dissap- 
pointment is not borne with constancy. Hence, young troops, 
in application to military purposes, must be directed to a pre- 
cise and distinct object, connected with a prominent glory, 
practicable by a plain impulse of courage. In mature age, the 
bodily action is more vigorous, constant and persevering: the 
mental operations are more determined ; as, together with the Mature 
desire of glory, there also exists a sentiment, dictating the pre- 
sentation of honor. It is from persons in this period of life, that 
must be selected that part of an army, which decides the battle 
by constancy of courage and the grasp of power; for here, while 
ardor of enterprise, the quality of youth, is not materially 
impaired, the bodily and mental organs, trained, by habit, to 
move in the proper channel, support their action with firmness, 
as an effect of age. In the advanced period of life, ardor of Vetet 
enterprise abates, — even power and vigour decline; but, as 
tenaciousness is the characteristic of old age, veteran soldiers 
maintain their acquisitions with obstinacy. Old soldiers thus 
maintain positions with firmness: they have little active im- 
petuosity; but they have a passive courage, and a command of 
the faculties which they possess. Courage, in such, is excited 
by the existence of dangers; difficulties are even necessary to 
animate their exertions: their proper station is consequently 
in posts of trust and responsibility; for as old men, they are 
tenacious of their rights, and as old and honourable soldiers, 
they are obstinate in the execution of duties, connected witli 
Jill impression of honour* 
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SECTION V. 



State of Society^ — Pursuit and Occupation of Life, 



BESIDES the differences of power and character, obser* 
\ able among mankind according to race, climate, local situa- 
tion and period of life ; the state of progress in society, the 
pursuits and occupations of life among classes or individuals, 
uniformly influence physical and moral qualities; consequently, 
affect, in a corresponding degree, the condition of fitness or 
imfitness for war. 

In the early or semibarbarous periods of society, the qualities 
requisite in war shine forth with the greatest lustre: the mind 
is then ambitious, ardent in its pursuits, bound firmly to its 
object by the operation of one sentiment. The sentiment in 
this stage of society assumes a vigorous growth, as not being 
marred or distracted by that variety of impression, which is 
inseparable from the presentations whicli abound in civilised 
life. The body is healthy and active, as not being pampered 
with care, nor enfeebled by indulgence; it is, consequently, 
capable of enduring fatigues. 

In civilised ages, and in polished societies, where arts flourish, 
and where avarice and a desire of sensual gratification usurp 
the place of ambition and desire of manly exercise, the action 
of mind is but feebly bound to a common object. The mental 
pursuits diverge into a multitude of channels. The power of 
body is comparatively weak ; or, rather, the bodily structure, 
rendered delicate and irritable by habits of care and indul- 
gence, revolts from the action of harsh causes, and the hardships 
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of an active military life. The tvind uf courage, in such case, 
is even diminisliecl; tor, among higlily polished or luxurious 
nations, the whole faculties are engrossed with the gratifica- 
tions of sense or love of pleasure. The heroism of human 
nature is thus lost; and the mind becomes so morbidly sensible 
of danger, that an individual, or a nation may be said to be 

►hysically coward, as abhorrent from hardsl)ipsai]d self-denial; 
or capriciously courageous, as stimulated to acts of enterprise, 
by the strong incitements of sensual and selfish gratifica- 

Lons. 
The human body (which is formed to be acted upon b; 
^external causes, and to assume, from the action of these causes, 
|e certain train of movement, w hich is established into habit by 
[repetition, and, when so established, which is capable of being 
supported in its routine, for an unusual length of time, with 
^comparatively little toil) acquires, from the pursuits and occu- 
' j>ations of life, different degrees of preparation or education, 
fitting it,' generally, *for the purposes of war; or, more directly, 
.for a respective place among the organs or subordinate parts of an 
mrmj. — Of the ditferent pursuits or occupations of znau, hunting Himti 
[•is that which is most directly preparative of war; but it is only 
[^mong savage or very barbarous nations, that hunting is the 
sole or chief occupation of a people; inmost of the highly 
polished nations of Europe, it is an amusement reserved, 
almost exclusively, for the pleasures of the great. It is thus 
neither a general nor a common pursuit; but where it is a ge- 
neral pursuit, or where it makes the chief busijiess of life, 
it may be considered as bringing forth, and eminently impro- 
ving, some of those qualities, which are serviceable in the 
practice of war, of which it may be regarded, in some degree, 
as a primary school. It prepares man for war by confirming 
courage, or by sharpening address. If the object' of the 
% D 2 chace 
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SECTION V, 

State of Society y — Pursuit and Occupation of Life. 

BESIDES the diflferences of power and character, obser- 
vable among mankind according to race, climate, local situa- 
tion and period of Hfe ; the state of progress in societj^, the 
pursuits and occupations of life among classes or individuals, 
uniformly influence physical and moral qualities; consequently, 
affect, in a corresponding degree, the condition of fitness or 
unfitness for war. 

Barbarous. In thc early or semibarbarous periods of society, the qualities 

requisite in war shine forth with the greatest lustre: the mind 
is then ambitious, ardent in its pursuits, bound firmly to its 
object by the operation of one sentiment. The sentiment in 
this stage of society assumes a vigorous growth, as not be^lg 
marred or distracted by that variety of impression, which is 
inseparable from the presentations which abound in civilised 
life. The body is healthy and active, as not being pampered 
with care, nor enfeebled by indulgence: it is, consequently, 
capable of enduring fatigues. 

Refined. In civiliscd ages, and in polished societies, where arts flourish, 

and where avarice and a desire of sensual gratification usurp 
the place of ambition and desire of manly exercise, the action 
of mind is but feebly bound to a common object. The mental 
pursuits diverge into a multitude of channels. The power of 
body is comparatively weak ; or, rather, the bodily structure, 
rendered delicate and irritable by habits of care and indul- 
gence, revolts from the action of harsh causes, and the hardships 

of 




of an active military life. The fund of courage, in such case, 
is even diminished; for, among highly polished or luxuriou>» 
nations, the whole faculties are engrossed with the gratifica- 
tions of sense or love of pleasure. The heroism of human 
nature is thus lost; and the mind becomes so morbidly sensible 
of danger, that an individual, or a nation may be said to be 
physically coward, as abhorrent from hardships aijd self-denial; 
or capriciously courageous, as stunulatcd to acts of enterprise, 
by the strong incitements of sensual and selfish gratifica- 
tions. 
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The human bod}^ (which is formed to be acted upon by PSS 
cxtenial causes, and to assume, fi'om the action of these causes, ''''^^ 
a certain train of movement, which is established into habit by 
repetition, and, when so establislied, which is capable of being 
supported in its routine, for an unusual length of time, with 
comparatively little toil) acquires, from the pursuits and occu* 
pations of life, difterent degrees of preparation or education, 
fitting it,- generally, *for the purposes of war; or, more directly, 
for a respective place among the organs or subordinate parts of an 
army, — Of the ditfcrent pursuits or occupations of man, hunting H 
is that which is most directly preparative of war; but it is only 
among savage or very barbarous nations, that hunting is the 
sole or chief occupation of a people; in most of the highly 
polished nations of Europe, it is an amusement reserved, 
almost exclusively, for the pleasures of the great. It is thus 
neither a general nor a common pursuit; but where it is a ge- 
neral })ursuit, or where it makes the chief business of life, 
it may be considered as l>ringing forth, and eminently irapro- 
• - ving, some of those qualities, which are serviceable in the 
practice of war, of which it may be regarded, in some degree, 
as a primary school. It prepares man for war by confirming 
courage, or by sharpening address. If the object of the 
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State of Society J — Pursuit and Occupation of Life. 

BESIDES the diflferences of power and character, obsei 
vable among mankind according to race, climate, local situa 
tion and period of life ; the state of progress in society, th 
pursuits and occupations of life among classes or individual! 
uniformly influence physical and moral qualities; consequentlj 
affect, in a corresponding degree, the condition of fitness o 
unfitness for war. 

Barbarous. In the carfy or semibarbarous periods of society, the qualitie 

requisite in war shine forth with the greatest lustre : the mim 
is then ambitious, ardent in its pursuits, bound firmly to it 
object by the operation of one sentiment. The sentiment ii 
this stage of society assumes a vigorous growth, as not be\nj 
marred or distracted by that variety of impression, which i 
inseparable from the presentations which abound in civilisec 
life. The body is healthy and active, as not being pampered 
with care, nor enfeebled by indulgence : it is, consequently 
capable of enduring fatigues. 

Refined. In civilised ages, and in polished societies, where arts flourish. 

and where avarice and a desire of sensual gratiification usurp 
the place of ambition and desire of manly exercise, the action 
of mind is but feebly bound to a common object. The mental 
pursuits diverge into a multitude of channels. The power oJ 
body is comparatively weak ; or, rather, the bodily structurCj 
rendered delicate and irritable by habits of care and indul- 
gence, revolts from the action of harsh causes, and the hardships 
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of an active military life. The fund of courage, in such case, 
is even diminished; for, among highly polished or luxurious 
nations, the Avholc faculties are engrossed with the gratifica- 
tions of sense or love of pleasure. The heroism of human 
nature is thus lost; and the mind becomes so niorbidly sensible 
of danger, that an individual, or a nation may be said to be 
physically coward, as abhorrent from hardships aijd self-denial; 
or capriciously courageous, as stimulated to acts of enterprise, 
by the strong incitements of sensual and selfish gratifica- 
tions. I 
The human body (which is formed to be acted upon by 
external causes, and to assume, from the action of tlic^c causes, 
a certain train of movement, which is established into habit by 
repetition, and, when so established, which is capable of being 
supported in its routine, for an unusual length of time, with 
comparatively little toil) acquires, trom the pursuits and occu-j 
pations of life, diftereut degrees of preparation or education, 
fitting it,* generally, *for the purposes of war; or, more directly, 
for a respective place among the organs or subordinate parts of an 
army,^ — ^Of the different pursuits or occupations of man, hunting Ht 
is that which is most directly preparative of war; but it is only 
among savage or very barbarous nations, that hunting is the 
sole or chief occupation of a people; in most of the highly 
polished nations of Europe, it is an amusement reserved, 
almost exclusively, for the pleasures of the great. It is thus 
neither a general nor a common pmsuit ; but where it is a ge- 
neral jHirsuit, or where it makes the chief business of life, 
it ma}' be considered as bringing forth, and eminently impro- 
ving, some of those qualities, which are serviceable in the 
practice of war, of which it may be regarded, in some degree, 
as a primary school. It prepares man for war by confirming 
or by sharpening address. If the object of the 
% D 2 chacc 
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SECTION V. 

State of Sodety^^-^Pursuit and Occupciiou of Life. 

BESIDES the differences of power and character, obser- 
rable among mankind according to race, climate, local situa- 
tion and period of life ; the state of progress in society, the 
pursuits and occupations of life among classes or individuals, 
uniformlj influence physical and moral qualities; consequendjr, 
affect, in a corresponding degree, the <x)ndition of fitness or 
unfitness for war. 

troa;. In the early or semibarbarous periods of society, the qualities 

requisite in war shine forth with the greatest lustre: the mind 
is then ambitious, ardent in its pursuits, bound firmly to its 
object by the operation of one sentiment. The sentiment in 
this stage of society assumes a vigorous growth, as not being 
marred or distracted by that variety of impression, which is 
inseparable firom the presentations which abound in civilised 
life. The body is healthy and active, as not being pampered 
with care, nor enfeebled by indulgence: it is, €X)nsequently, 
capable of enduring fatigues. 

id. In civilised ages, and in polished societies, where arts flourish, 

and where avarice and a desire of sensual gratification usurp 
the place of ambition and desire of manly exercise, the action 
of mind is but feebly bound to a common object. The mental 
pursuits diverge into a multitude of channels. The power of 
body is comparatively weak ; or, rather, the bodily structure, 
rendered delicate and irritable by habits of care and indul- 
jrencc, revolts from the action of harsh causes, and the hardships 

of 
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of an active military life. Tiic fund of courage, in such case, 
is even diminished; for, among highly polished or luxurious 
nations, the whole faculties are engrossed with the gratifica- 
tions of sense or love of pleasure. The heroism of human 
nature is thus lost; and the mind becomes so morbidly sensible 
of danger, that an individual, or a nation may be said to be 
physically coward, as abhorrent from hardships and self-denial; ' 
or capriciously courageous, as stinmlated to acts of enterprise, 
by the strong incitements of sensual and selfish gratifica- 
tions. 

TliC human body (which is formed to be acted upon by p«irs«rtoi 
external causes, and to assume, from the action of these causes, 
a certain train of movement, which is established into habit by 
repetition, and, when so established, which is capable of being 
supported in its routine, for an unusual length of time, with 
comparatively little toil) acquires, from the pursuits and occu- 
pations of life, diiferent degrees of preparation or education, 
fitting it,* generally, *for the purposes of war; or, more directly, 
for a respecti\ e place among the organs or subordinate parts of an 
army. — Of the difterent pursuits or occupations of man, hmiting HautiniJ 
is that which is most directly preparative of war; but it is only 
among savage or very barbarous nations, that hunting is the 
sole or chief occupation of a people; in most of tlie highly 
polished nations of Europe, it is an amusement reserved, 
almost exclusively, for the pleasures of the great. It is thus 
neither a general nor a common pursuit; but where it is a ge- 
neral pui*suit, or where it makes the chief business of life, 
it nvdy be considered as bringing forth, and eminently impro- 
ving, some of those qualities, which are serviceable in the 
practice of war, of which it may be regarded, in some degree, 
as a primary school. It prepares man for war by confirming 
courage, or by sharpening address. If the object' of the 
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chace be the destruction of the ferocious and bold animalsv 
the hunter, insensibly, acquires courage, intrepidity, and above 
all promptness of decision in the instant of danger. If the 
prey be timid and shy, he acquires address and management; 
for his faculties are sharpened* and his thinking powers exer- 
cised, in contriving the means of accomplishing his purpose. 
In both cases, he acquires readiness in seizing the most fit 
opportunities of acting: he is familiarised with the toils and 
fatigues incident to war; he attains knowledge of ground; and 
he learns to judge of distance of place; a knowledge useful to 
the soldier, and highly useful to the officer. — From this class 
ai*e to be drawn sharp-shooters or riflemen, light or irregular 
troops. 

Herdsmen, whether employed in guarding sheep, horses or 
cattle, stand in the next degree of fitness for war to hunters, as 
physically prepared by habits or customs, acquired in the com- 
mon occupations of life. Herdsmen are familiar with much of 
what occurs in the service of a campaign, viz. with vicissitudes 
of heat and cold, and with changes of weather. They are gene- 
rally accustomed to frugal living, and frugal living is the sine 
qua non of military excellence: they are hardy and inured to 
bear bodily toil ; they are, moreover, furnished with an oppor- 
tunity of learning, in the observation of their flocks, the general 
principle which commands obedience. They understand it 
better than others; for the impressions of fear or confidence, 
as connected with position, operate on flocks and annies by 
a similar rule. Shepherds, who become soldiers, know most 
correctly the qualities of commanding grounds; for the know- 
ledge, derived from observation of the brute animals, applies 
in the history of the higher classes, animated matter following 
an uniform law of movement through all its gradations. The 
pastoral life is thus a school, in which, a man, destined for a 
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commou soldier, acquires some valuable qualities; and, in 
which, a itian, destined to lead an army, has an opportunity 
of gaining useful information. It is the primary school of par- 
tizan war. 

The mere husbandman, field labourer, or rural mechanic, Fieid^ 
learns little from his occupation, which particularly fits him 
for military service. But, as the causes or motives of action 
are ordinarily few in rural life, the routine is often repeated, 
the impression strong and characteristic gives a fiiTn tone of 
mind; the body, not being pampered, is healthy; the arm is 
powerful, as being well practised in the labours of the field : 
such is the husbandman, as fashioned by his mode of life. He 
possesses his peculiar quality, which is that of power; and his 
station, in the composition of an array, is an important one; 
for it is of husbandmen or field labourers, that the force, which 
decides the fate of battle, when the question stands on a doubt- 
ful balance, is usually composed. 

It will not be an easy matter to point out, or to establish an ArtiS! 
essential primaiy difference of fitness or unfitness for military 
service, in the numerous class of artizans, who abound in civi- 
lised nations, and, who ordinarily fill up the ranks of armies in 
times of actual war. Some are more useful than others, from 
what they have learned to do in their civil occupations; but 
they are all, at the time of inrolment, nearly on a level, in 
point of preparation, for a military life. iVs artizans acquire 
a ready use of their hands or fingers, in the practice of their 
civil callings, they learn the manual exercise with great facility; 
and they perform it with dexterity and correctness: they also 
assume the militaiy air speedily; they are apt scholars in 
all the exterior forms; for mechanic movement is familiar to 
them, — it is the habit of their life. Artizans thus acquire, 
speedily and correctly, the mechanical action^ which captivates 
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by uniformity, and which is thought, by most persons, to mark 
the character of a fonned soldier. But artizans, though regular 
and correct on the parade, are inferior to the other classes in 
the actual service of the field; whether in intelUgence of things 
similar to those of war, — in bodily strength, in endurance of toil 
and self-denial, or in mental constancy and firmness. They, 
however, have their place in the composition of an army; and 
they most usefully constitute that part of the great machine, 
which operates destruction, mechanically, by the use of fire 
arms. 



SECTION VI. 

Selection of Subject^ and Appropriation to Duties, according to 
a Knowledge and Estimate of individual Qualities. 

cipie of SUCCESS in war, as far as relates to the mechanical tidier, 
'^^"^ depends upon possession of force, with capacity of prompt 
application to the just point of attack; consequently, this 
character must be kept in view in the selection of persons, 
destined for military service. But, as quantity of force and 
the power of prompt application are not always proportionally 
joined in the same subject ; it is a matter of some difficulty, as 
it becomes a matter of great importance, to distinguish the 
properties of the materials individually, and to estimate them 
correctly, previous to arrangement; so as to produce a compo- 
sition of the least possible imperfection, on the day of trial. 
There are some tacticians, who, in selecting the parts of an 
army, direct their attention to the qualities of the mind, as well 
as to the figure and form of the body; others, and by much the 
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greater number, merely regard the quantity of animal force, 
and form a judgment of force, by signs of external configuration. 
With one, a knowledge of the preceding life and occupation^ 
under which habits may be supposed to have been formed 
and principles of action established, ol>tains a due considera- 
tion; with the other, the history of the preceding life com- 
mands no attention; for it leatls to nothing useful, the quantity 
and external form of the animal ratiss being; the circumstance 
chiefly or solely regarded in constructing tlie military fabric. 
This last seems to have been the principle of the King of 
Prussia; — a knowledge of the causes of things, confirmed by 
a correct estimate of events, proves that it is not the true one. 

Man is an animal of imitation ; and animal action often 
repeated, though artificial, even constrained in the origin, 
grows into habit, and becomes, in some measure, a second 
nature m the end. In selecting persons for mihtary service, it ^lectionj 
is therefore reasonable to suppose, that the fittest subjects for 
soldiers will be those, whose common occupations in civil life 
have the nearest alliance with the business of war; as selection'! 
for particular purposes or parts of duty from the mass of the 
army, w^ill be best directed by a presumption of fitness in the 
original classes, depending on habits acquired in civil occupa- 
tion- — a presumption to be confirmed by actual trial in experi- 
ence. This subject comprehends variety; for the presentations 
of an enemy are not always in one form, or after one kind; an 
army, consequently, nmst consist of various parts, in order to be 
able to meet, with efttct, the various contingencies of appear- 
ance. The Writer is unwilling to overstep his bounds, by 
encroaching on the province of military men ; but, in estimating 
means, it is necessary to state purposes, The principal points, 
which relate to the management of a military action, appear 
to be comprehended under the following heads. 1, A precise 
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knowledge of what is to be done, in all ils details. This 
belongs to the General commanding; but information on the 
subject must often be conveyed to the General through the 
instruments or subordinate parts of an array: these must be 
prepared and fitted for then' uses. 2. A rapid and skilful occu- 
pation of such points or positions, as give the best chance of 
commanding the objects, which conduce to the success of the 
<lesign. 3. The employment of mechanical powers, fire-arras 
or bayonet, with just direction, united force and persevering 
effect. 4. A retreat from the contest, Avhen the end is unattain- 
able, in a deliberate and correct manner, so as to preserve the 
organization of the machine unbroken. The necessity of retreat 
arises from mis-calculation: the effecting of it, in a correct and 
regular manner, is the last and mOst difficult office of the 
soldier. 

1. The first part of an army is allotted to feel and ascertain 
the position of the enemy, to judge of his countenance, and to 
give information of his manner of presentation. Such part 
must, necessarily, be active in movement, ready in judging of 
the qualities of ground, possessed of address, and skilled in the 
best manners of concealment; for it nmst approach undisco- 
vered, and retire vmhurt. For this purpose, the practice of 
fowling and hunting gives a preliminary education. The wea- 
pon, employed in this warfare, is missile, — ^preferably the rifle. 
Troops of this character are not supposed to fight a battle: 
their use, in war, goes little farther than to cover the front and 
flanks of armies, in security against surprise; or to clear away 
the lighter annoyances, which harrass the line or column in 
advancing to the great field of action. 

2. The second object, and a very important one, viz. seizing 
connnanding positionSi which, in some maimer, possess the 
power of multiplying force, is allotted to light or irregular 
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troops, persons, who are capable of moving with celerity over 
difficult grounds, who are powerful to seize difficult posts, and 
who are bold to maintain the posts which they seize. Persons 
previously prepared for this part of war, are found among herds- 
men, — a class nearly extinct in Britain, unless in the moun- 
tainous parts of the south, and in the north highlands of Scot- 
land, — even there, not in the same perfection as in former times. 
But wherever such persons are found, they are ordinarily speedy 
in their course on rugged grounds; and, what is of more con- 
sequence, they endure the exertion of running longer than 
others, without suffering such commotion of frame as paralyzes 
the offices of the arms and renders the effect of fire uncertain. 
The most suitable weapon for this class is the light firelock and 
bayonet; the best mode of drilling consists in the frequent prac- 
tice of firing with aim, at a mark, in all forms of position; and 
in traversing irregular grounds, at all variety of paces. 

3- When the mode of battle is ascertained, and the com- 
manding positions seized and maintained securely by the light 
troops, the mass of the army, directed to move on in line or co- ^^^ 
lumn to the grand attack, commences the great operation of 
war. Here, strictly speaking, is the mechanical part of th^ 
task ; for here the fate of the (Question rests on the effect of fire 
arms. The advantage, in this contest, follows a superiority in 
rapidity, precision, and just direction of fire. The execution 
will, perhaps, be committed, with the best chance of success, 
to the part of the army composed of artizans; for such attain a 
speedier and more perfect dexterity and precision in manual 
operation than others. When the mechanical power of fire 
arras fails in effecting its object, another part of the instrument 
is called into action, intended to bear down every resistance by 
superiority of physical force. This part of the army requires Grenadi 
power, — above all, courage and valour. It moves by one im- 
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pui&e, and it possesses only one sentiment. \ ictory or Death 
being its motto, it knows no retrograde mov ement. The class 
of ticld labourers and countrymen furnish such force in greatest 
perfection ; for, there, the arm is usually powerful and the mind 
irm, 
firs 4. In forming an army, and in arranging the different parts 
of which it consists, no provision is expressly made for a force, 
calculated to cover a retreat. Victory only is in the view of mi- 
litarj^ men. Yet the necessity of retreat sometimes occurs; and 
when it does occur, it is well to know the description of troops, 
which can best be depended upon to meet the contingency. It is 
not to be expected that new troops, who are taught to look for- 
ward to victory only, can be trusted to protect the dispositions 
of a retrograde movement. The object here varies and changes, 
and if young troops lose the prominent object, which is an ob- 
ject of attack— not defence, they are embarrassed; if they wa- 
ver, they are lost; and if they turn the foot, they are most pro- 
bably routed. It is owing to discipline that the retreat of an 
army is conducted without confusion, — probably without total 
rout; and it is to experienced troops that the management of 
ich a contingency must be committed. Besides the confi- 
dence, which belongs to men experienced in war, there is, per- 
haps, something connected >%ith an advanced period of life, 
which diminishes the disposition to panic so conmion with 
young soldiers, when their object is obscured or lost. Old men 
have less constitutional irritability than young ones, and more 
passive courage; they have a more correct experience; and they 
know, by experience, that an enemy is most formidable to those 
who run away; They are, on these accounts, the best qualified 
to support an army under a disaster or retreat- Grenadiers 
cannot retreat from an action where they are principals: — they 
may, consistently Mith their character, cover the retreat of 

others. 
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others. Light troops are not bound to the fiekl by so rigid a 
law ; for, as light troops they have the privilege of retiring, with- 
out the confession of a defeat. 

An army, composed of different parts, according to the sug- Rule 
gestions here proposed, is furnished with the means of" ascer- 
taining the positions, and of estimating the presentations of an 
enem}^ of attacking him with adequate means of offence, or 
of resisting his attacks with effect. The whole conspires in one 
purpose; for, though an army consists of many parts, it is only 
one instrument, constructed for the accompUshment of one de- 
sign. It is obvious, that it is a matter of consequence to select 
the parts of which it consists, from the different classes of so- 
ciety, according to their relative degrees of fitness to produce 
one uniform effect in action, without primary regard to extenial 
appearance; for, as it is from the effect of joint action in the 
field, not from the beautiful coup d'ml of a parade, that the* 
military fame of a nation finds an honourable place in the page 
of history, it is common sense, that correspondence of action, 
rather than uniformity of appearance, should be regarded as re- 
gulating the rule of arrangement. 

The qualities, supposed to be engrafted on animal action, by 
habits of education or manner of Hfe, are evidently of consider- 
able importance, in determining generals in the choice of sol- 
diers, and in directing them to allot the several duties in the 
field of action. The quality of the individual, as depending 
upon the physical organi^sation, is also of importance; and it 
requires to be considered at some length. Great strength be- 
longs to, or is thought to belong to great bulk of body; and 
^'^here man is opposed directly to man, it is reasonable to 
suppose, that the greater power will prevail over the lesser; but 
in the wars of the present time, w here the fate of battles is so 
often decided by the effect of fire arms, to which the hand of a 
« £ 3 man 
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man of six feet gives not more power than tbe hand of one of 
five, it is not easy to see the reason of the rule, which seems so 
generally to influence the choice* It is admitted, that a line or 
column of troops, presenting a solid and bulky mass in motion, 
is connected with an idea of great power and great execution; 
in consequence of which the timid mind is struck with panic, 
and the fate of a battle is decided without fair trial. Such 
event sometimes happens; but it does not happen by a fixed 
rule, and it cannot be calculated upon, as a just foundation 
for success in war. The disadvantages on the other hand, con- 
nected with a ponderous and slow moving mass, are great and 
positive, — more than counterbalancing the effect of a chance 
panic on the imagination of those who are inexperienced. It 
is clear, that a line or column of men of unusual size presents 
an object of proportionally great volume to the fire of an enemy : 
It moves, for the most part, with little celerity ; it may, conse- 
quently, be expected to suffer proportionally a great destruc- 
tion before it reaches the point of attack. This disadvantage 
is obvious, and subject to calculation in the eye of military 
men; but besides this disadvantage, so clearly demonstrable, 
persons, who view attentively the effects of actual service in ar- 
mies, know that men of large size are ordinarily the first who 
fail under fatigues: — they suffer, from disease, in the greatest 
proportion. This is unquestionably true; consequently, it will 
not be pretended, that, men of unusual size and great power 
are the best soldiers for ordinary service. The Athletae of 
Greece were not good soldiers, though they were capable of 
great feats of strength; and every officer of experience and ob- 
servation, in the present time, knows, that whatever can be ex- 
pected from activity and power, (and these qualities ought to 
be united in the person of the soldier,) is oftenest found iu 
men of moderate size and middle stature. 

4. A standard 
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A standard of height is fixed, by regulation, for persons ad- Form. 
niitted into the army. Besides height, the appearances and 
synnnetry of the figure influence opinion, and determine pre- 
ferences in the choice of soldiers. The eye is attracted by 
beauty and elegance of form; hence judgement is liable to be 
biassed by the charms of a graceful shape. Appearances are 
here deceptive; for the graceful shape and the form of perfect 
symmetry, are seldom connected with power, activity, and that 
fund of endurance, which supports toils and fatigues, with con- 
stancy and firmness. On the contiary, it is usually observed, 
that cross made persons, distinguished by large and prominent 
joints, possess great powers of action. The observation is true, 
and the truth of it is supported by good reasons ; for such a form 
of body furnishes an advantageous lever for the action of the 
muscles. On this ground, such persons are patient of toil; for 
movement is eifected with comparatively little eifort. Hence, 
instead of grace, elegance, symmetry of form, a blooming co- 
lour and delicate texture of skin; large joints, prominent bones, 
swelling muscles, rough and elastic integuments are real mili- 
tary properties of the man, and may be considered as the surest 
marks of subjects, who are calculated to prove effective soldiers 
under the fatigues of war. The idea of beauty is relative to 
condition of subject; and, in this manner, the beauty of the 
military figure must be judged by its own rule. An aspect, pe- 
netiating, bold, and determined; a movement powerful and vi- 
gorous, grand and energetic, rather than correct and graceful, 
are the characters which are more peculiarly attractive in the 
soldier. 

But, whatever be admitted to be the just height of stature 

and contour of figure, an examination of the condition of the q^^iities— <]| 

general health, and of the effective action of the limbs of the 

individual, forms an important subject of investigation, with 
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(Im«>i> wUo hoUh t aiul arrange materials for the fonmskxt cr sr- 

Uiii^ U in customarv, in order to attam the aecessarr kscir- 

U^kv^v' sx^x Uus ^ubjei'U to institute an examinalioQ bj- pra»- 

^u'uul xxKHi» whok tVom their professional knowledge and milhaij 

K \;h.m<3i;^*.^:\ awwr $u(>(Kxsed to be capable of forming an accurate 

s.'f^idtJUk'a v.>u uUc !^c;lce of the health of recruits, and of the capa- 

s^icv Hiucti thitfv pot$!$e^ ^r eu(luring the fatigues incident to 

4vu^ c ^ur. The f^xsuumatiou is strictly medical; but among 

;ac ^uus cu be ^tfcecnuueii^ and which persons not of the me- 

>iiv:u ij«mc$8t4!iiii ituy vttiky ciMttprefaead, the following may be 

MUL^oxt'ttM jRK :iiit prmct^dL Whether or not, the soldier is 

«. ^uajil> Aol iMiMti» ^ oipitbte ot* beiBBg wdl placed upon his 

itt«.;.iK>io^ ^iKOfecr cur uwiie$«e$> tsbe aataual and foil power of 

«; ic^ UMOCN %iat .iw tree 4tKi per&ct ootoboa of all his joints; 

%«;viti^t v)i H^w auv '%()iikmi!SW!^ nfmaott fiooa ^garains of the 

vtiitNv HMiVKtMd^t} vi« aie &»!»$; whtft&ier or not, there exist 

«.,« u*i.s.uiaK uis ;rtitti UurtN. tkacture fifi bones, or other causes. 

• fK V tt.«iv^i%ioa .tti\i :oti«i. ^* rfre c&iest attract particular notice. 

' tK vutuvu .i >o%uier$^ oiiejt i» cvxinected with military appear- 

Miv%\ ^x*K4i xi soiiiier i* tto^ier anm: it is fiirther connected, re?- 

iiv » X V • \ • n a ti V. jifHicity of exertion in the trials of service. A full 

**ivJ «u«< xutti oiie^t u^ otlcn connected with a powerful arm ; it is 

iK.i <Oi^^ a<*i»^iWc% even requisite, that the chest of a soldier be 

u.i i*Ki v^^N^u that the functions of the lungs be perfect, — ^the res- 

ui uuM n\v AuU uiKViitincil, in all postures and changes of atti- 

. .< . I'tK'^ eve I* u prtvious |>art of the human fabric: while 

.XV i\**» vJu>\\«*^\ u^ itS5iubstance and in its appendages, the per- 

A\ , vst v^; >i^ fuiK^tions aix^ of high importance, iu theperform- 

tus N vM ;* xvUvliers dut Y : the vision ought to be clear and strong, 

itoi. ,U>(vvUvo in tho darkness of night: the sense of hearing 

vv4»^lu ;*Uv* tv^ Ih' aiHite: the speech free and without hesitation: 

^ ^vvUi *\xund : Uie ghuuJs and parts about the throat, healthy, 
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without actual disease, disposition to disease, or marks of the 
ravages of disease: the belly compressed. The existence of ac- 
tual rupture is proscribed in the examination of recruits ; but 
no discoverable disposition towards it ought to be passed un- 
noticed: there must be no defect, and no cause about the 
secret parts, likely to prove an impediment upon service. 
Ring-worm, scald head, and other loathsome deformities, 
should be banished from armies; for it is improper that any 
one be admitted into the line with a constitutional blemish. 
Military duties are all connected with movements; the feet 
and legs are consequently essential parts of the soldier s body. 
Their power and condition, for this reason, demand a nice scru- 
tiny. Besides the form of the leg, the efficiency of which is 
chiefly marked by a firm calf and sinewy ancle, the integument 
must not only be unbroken; but there ought to be great cir- 
cumspection in admitting, into the army, such persons as have 
the marks of former sores. The skin of the legs, while thin and 
elastic in general, ought to be free from large veins and signs of 
congestion. The toes of the feet must not croud upon each 
other, nor rise up in the middle, so as to favour the production 
of corns: the nails of the great toes must not grow in such form, 
as to be likely to penetrate into the flesh, — an occurrence not 
imcommon, and which, occurring, occasions the most serious 
inconvenience. 

The above are visible impediments: they impair action, and, 
on many occasions, impede the performance of military duties ; 
but besides these external blemislies, the eifects of which are 
calculable, there are other points in the health of persons, de- 
stined for military service, which, as they are not always visible 
or obvious by their outward appearances, require a considerable 
degree of professional discernment, in order to be ascertained 
and properly estimated. Among these may be reckoned adis- 
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position to scrophula, Avithout the declared marks of the disease ; 
a disposition to consumption of the lungs, necessary to be 
known, but not, in all cases, easy to be discovered ; catarrhal 
defliuxions, which arc apt to terminate in consumptions ; obstruc- 
tions of the lungs, adhesions of their membranes, asthma, &c. 
prominent stomach, or pot belly, — often connected with weak- 
ness; indigestions; mysenteric obstructions; hoemorrhoids; dis- 
position to dropsy; obstructions or disorders in the urinary pas- 
sages, whether constitutional or the effects of dissease; and 
lastly, epileptic fits, — a malady expressly forbidden, in most^ 
services, to be admitted into the army. H 

Many of the causes, which impede the performance of animal ' 
functions, ai'e visible to the eye, and may be estimated to their I 
full extent, a priori; others only discover themselves upon trials 
of great exertion. As it is only from uniformity in power of ex*fl 
ertion, that union of action can be ensured; and, as this is the i 
essential point which commands success in w ar, a standard for 
the measure of the powers of exertion among recruits, is, in 
sound reason, not less necessary, than a standard for the mea- 
sure of the height of stature. In order to ascertain this essential 
point of knowledge, it w^ould be proper that every person, en- 
tering into the army, be brought to trial in ^valking, in running, 
in leaping, in jumping, in climbing hills, and in traversing irre- 
gular and broken grounds; for it may be fairly admitted, that a 
full grown person, w^ho is not capable of marching in an ex- 
erted pace, at the rate of four miles in the hour with firelock i 
and knapsack, is not eligible for a soldier, destined for active h 
service. If his wind fails in walking briskly up hill, or if his 
joints be weak, so that he does not move with speed and safety 
over broken grounds, it would be unwise to admit him upon the 
lists of an active army ; for the failure of the powers of individu- 
als on a campaign, or, in the day of battle, by destroying union 
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of action, Qn which success depends, often defeats the success 
of plans, which are radically well designed. Hence it happens, 
and it is no rare occurrence, that serious misfortunes arise from 
small, or apparently trifling causes. 

Besides all that can be learned from a medical examination EstSS 
of the health, and an actual trial of bodily powders of exertiojj, 
in order to determine the value of subjects destined for mili- 
tary service; the quality of mind or spirit, which animates the 
individual, deserves a paramount consideration. The qualities 
of mind are various; but those most material, in military ser- 
vice, are enterprise and intelligence, intrepidity and persev< 
ranee. It does not often happen that the same pei^on possesses 
the whole in equal perfection. The tw^o first are more fre- 
quently found in persons of low or middle size; the two latter 
in men of large bulk and lofty stature, — confident in themselves, 
perhaps, in the conscious possession of superior power, or torpid 
from a quahty of physical constitution. The subject is curious. 
There seems, in fact, to be something of a general outline of 
mind, connected with bodily appearance; but the material part 
of that which constitutes its charactei', arises from impressions 
or configurations, which, though they exist in organic forms, 
are not explicable according to fixed laws, in the present im- 
perfect state of physiological knowledge. The spirit speaks: 
its expressions are felt and understood; but they cannot be de- 
scribed; so that the higher progress, which is to be made in ar^ 
ranging the materials of armies on this ground, must proceed 
from the immediate source, — the actual observation of the ma- 
terial itself; as the extent of perfection acquired must be mea- 
sured by the capacity, which the individuals, making suctf 
'scrutiny, possess, in reading characters Avhich are obscurely 
wTitten. 

The foundations, and even some perfection of military qua- Conciv 
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lilies, as belonging to roan individually, result from the pecu- 
liar properties of class or race, from operation of climate, age, 
or period of life, from habits, accidentally acquired, as a product 
of pursuit or occupation, and from configurations of animal 
structure. These qualities rise to a certain degree of perfection 
as pliysical properties, according to causes of accidental im- 
provement ; but the foundations, which are thus laid by acci- 
dent, are capable of being carried to a high state of perfection 
by formal institution, — military or political. They are improved 
by culture ; they are impaired by neglect ; or overturned by 
the operation of institution or modes of life, which engender 
habits contrary to those which correspond with the practice of 
war. The greater number of nations have their own peculiar 
characters and propensities, resulting from a tacit or open insti- 
tution, engendering a moral habit. The Spartans, Romans and 
Swiss are among the people whose institutions were the most 
systematic, and the most directly military. Every Spartan, a 
soldier by necessity, was rendered a hero by institution. Sparta 
continued for ages, and perhaps still continues, to produce the 
same physical forms of human organism, as in the time of 
Lconidas; but the military and moral institution being neg- 
Iccted or corrupted, the character, stamped by the institution, 
in no longer found in the Spartan territory. The Roman nation 
wan fierce and warlike in the early periods of the republic. The 
day» were occupied in the practice of military exercises: and 
the whole energies of the people were turned into a mihtary 
ctiarinel Concpicst, riches, arts, and luxury, undermined the 
military character; and the eminence of physical qualities ren- 
dered the RornanH of later times,— eminent only in vice. The 
Bwim are nationally warlike. Every Swiss is a soldier by pro- 
femon, a* by inclination. Thejnilitary institution raised this 
f>eoplc to eminence in its own estimation. The Swiss were 

proud 
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proud as soldiers; for they were independent as a nation ; and 
their independence was the fruit of their military prowess. They 
are now changed : they may still retain mechanical perfection 
in the use of arms ; but they have lost the opinion of their own 
independence. National pride and moral institution are not 
likely to exist among the Swiss, as dependents on a foreign so- 
vereign ; and, though still natives of the Alps, it is not to be 
expected, that they will now be the same in the field of battle, 
as the Swiss of the age of Francis the First. 
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CHAPTER IL 



Sketch of the military Character ^ of the European Nations most 

distinguished in History, 



^^ IT has been shewn, in the preceding pages, that the military 
gfHuions. character of man is formed and fashioned by the operation of 
a variety of physical causes. It is also influenced and ani- 
mated by the efficiency, controlled or subverted by the neglect, 
of moral institution. The character of nations changes : hu- 
man affairs never cease to fluctuate; the tide of brilliancy and 
grandeur seeming to move periodically from one part of 
the globe to another, as if connected with the operation of a 
physical law. The mind of man expands ; the character de- 
velopes — power advancing progressively to a given point of 
greatness. It again declines and contracts, if not to a state 
of primitive ignorance and rudeness, at least to a state of com- 
parative depression,— or, retaining force, it changes form, and 
assumes a feature of depravity. * The body becomes infirm, 
the moral character base and contemptible, or mischievous 
and vicious. 

To trace the character of people and nations in its rise and 
progress, to mark its movement, during the state of elevation, 
and to note the causes of decline, and the degrees of depression 
to which it sinks, is directly in the province of the philosopher 
and historian. The subject implies a research and labour, not 
consistent with the design of this work, and not within the reach 
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of the Author's means. But, though circumstances do not per- 
rait a full detail in this place, it may still be proper, as illus- 
trative of the purpose, to sketch the general principle, the 
operation of which has exalted one nation above another, in 
militiiry pre-emioence, and maintained it, when so exalted, in 
power and splendor for a given time. There is uniformity in 
the procedure throughout ; for there is uniformly exhibited a 
chain, or series of similar motives and similar effects — from the 
most rude traces of savage life to the pinnacle of grandeur and 
refinement ; and from the pinnacle of grandeur and refinement 
to the lowest point of degeneracy and debasement. 

In this attempt, towards an analysis of the military history s«v«fi; 
of nations, the records of Greece mark the outmost boundary 
of the research ; for, unless in sacred writing, there is not any 
thing concerning mankind, in the earliest periods of the world, 
which can be deemed authentic, — In the purely savage state, 
the desires of the animal are confined to the physical wants of 
nature : — without ambition of conquest, even without foresight 
to secure provision for a future time, he eats when he is hungry, Evoiutu 
and sleeps when he has done eating. Life seems to be merely ani- p^^^^- 
mal in its first operations ; but while the savage and uncultivated 
subject, furnished with capacities, but without ideas, roams 
over the surface of the earth, (in whatever cause such migra- 
tion may originate), the senses are impressed by new objects, 
and new desires arise from new impressions upon the senses. 
The desire of extending power, connected wdth acquisition, 
marks the first operation of an expanding mind. The savage, 
so constituted, traverses the globe, singly or in hordes : he 
seizes what he wills; — if unoccupied, without apparent injus- 
tice ; if occupied, in violation of the rights of others ; for he has 
not yet learned the laws which relate to property* The histqry 
of the present race of men goes no farther than to a history of 

such 
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such migrations and violences. The case is simple and unifonn, 
the history of conquest and colonization pourtraying a similar 
principle, in all ages, from the early periods of the piratical 
invasions of Greece, to the modern settlements of the bucca- 
neers in America* In all times, the weak and widely dispersed 
savage, or the depressed and degraded population of great and 
luxurious empires, is thrust out, or enslaved, by the barbarous, 
energetic and warlike invader ; who, becoming rich, luxurious 
and debased in mind, submits, in his turn, to a similar fate. 
This is the usual routine in the revolutions of empires and states : 
But it also happens sometimes, that the good and virtuous 
are overturned in their course of virtue, — forced to yield their 
independence, and submit their fate to systematic plans of con- 
quest, instigated by ambition or avarice, and effected by a com- 
bination of disproportionate means of force. 



SECTION I 



Spartan. 



iimUim* 



THE spartan state furnishes a striking example of the value 
of military institution, in raising a people to eminence, and in 
maintaining it in respect. The history of Sparta is particularly 
ilitercHting to a nation, which cherishes independence, and 
which vahicH justice and virtue more than wealth and power. 
Tlic* Spartan institution was calculated to render Spartan sol- 
i]\vx% invincible in the defence of their country; tor it made 
i\wm virtuuun and brave. It rendered Spartan citizens happy ; 
fot it pri5<jludcd the vexation and ruin, which uniformly arise 
(>(;»• aiiibilion and avarice. Justice was the principle of the 
Hmtbui government in all its relations with foreign states ; and 
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Sparta, in this manner, became the arbiter of Greece. But 
though the Spartan institution disavowed conquest ; and the 
Spartan state, till alarmed by the growing power of Athens, was 
averse to war, acting with rigid justice to those who claimed 
the rights of Greek nations ; yet her justice was a political, not 
a radical justice ; for she acted wickedly, ungenerousl}^ and 
ungratefully to the human race, destroying the Helots, on whom 
she had called for aid in her distress, and who, actually, had 
contributed to save her existence. It was here that the rigor 
of institution, — the desire of preserving Spartan blood unmixed, 
triumphed over justice, faith, and gratitude. 

The leading object in the Spartan institution was directed to 
insure obedience to the laws, — laws, which were equal and just 
to all Spartans, inculcating, with the force of passion, love of Patriotisi 
country, sense of honor> and the paramount sentiment, that 
the performance of a duty is preferable to the preservation of 
life. Such institution comprehends the basis of military dis- 
cipline. No system was ever better contrived for a mili- 
tary purpose ; and no one was ever so well executed : — every 
thing tended to give strength to the character, and to form the 
military habit into a second nature. The Spartan oeconomy 
^vas correct. Temperance, even frugality, made an essential Tempera 
part of the institution ; and, whether or not intended by the 
original founder, the quality of the meals, and the measure of 
the diet were judiciously contrived to improve, physically, the 
stoic fiiinness and heroism of courage, characteristic of the 
Spartan soldier. The rigor of the institution was extreme. It 
rendered the Spartan proud in virtue, and independent in mind; 
for riches were useless, luxury was interdicted, and effeminacy 
brought disgrace. The whole of the Spartan state was radically 
a military school ; but it was not a school, merely, for the prac- 
tice of arms : it was a school, in which were taught lessons of 

tempe- 
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temperance, and in which were shewn examples of miUtary vir- 
tues. The Spartan state was venerable, inasmuch as it was 
virtuous and just ; it was invincible, inasmuch as its soldiers 
were brave, — even to death. The Spartans were great; but it 
was not through the rigor of mechanical discipline, which 
builds its force on the practical knowledge of the use of arms, 
that the Spartans attained this eminence. It was the moral 
discipline, implanted in the materials of the Spartan army with 
the rudiments of primary education, which gave force to its mi- 
litary character ;~-it is this which alone stands trial in the seri- 
ous conflicts of war. The sacred duty, of defending the native 
soil, — the resting place of the dead, and the nurse of the help- 
less infant, was the first motto of the Spartan soldier. This was- 
strong and pure in the beginning ; but the spoils, obtained in 
war, introduced a leaven, which fermented and corrupted the 
military virtues : the Spartan became the slave of gold, and fol- 
lowed the fate of other nations. 



SECTION II. 

Macedonian. 
steraatic THE Spartan institution was — ostensibly intended, and 
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principally calculated, to form and perfect an army for defence. 
The Macedonian King, Philip, aimed at conquest, and formed 
a system of tactic, which, while it was new and striking in ap- 
pearance, was so constructed in arrangement, as to concentrate 
a force, which, moved by a proper impulse, produced an action, 
not to be withstood by common means of resistance. The Mace- 
donians, the component parts of this fabric, appear, at' all 
times, to have been a warlike people, — fierce in character, and 

barba- 
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which principally operated a forward movement with his sol- 
diers. The desire of spoils seems to have been the motive of 
action ; but as the foundations of this motive are not general 
and solid, the operation could not be expected to be consistent 
and permanent. The desire of spoil may be satiated, or the ac- 
quisition connected with too much risk or trouble. In such case, 
the effect of discipline will be weak j or void, in want of an object 
-which stimulates or interests the mass : — discipline directs 
and regulates, it is passion or desire which moves the inachine. 
It was thus that Alexander's soldiers became weary of war, and 
desirous of returning to Greece. They ceased to be active, 
individually, in their forward movements ; for, after the fall of 
the Persian empire, they were no longer influenced by a com- 
mon object, urging the accomplishment. of a prominent pur- 
pose. They were even satiated with spoils. The innate bond, 
which unites the mind in war, was weakened : the artificial im- 
pulse from discipline lost its force ; in so much, that the au- 
thority of Alexander, \^ith all the impression arising from hk 
pretended divinity, had difficulty in preventing disorganization. 



SECTION III. 

Roman. 

THE hinge of the Macedonian tactic turned, principally, 
upon union or concentration of force. It was formed, systema- 
tically, as a whole, to act upon a mechanical principle. The 
Roman discipline had not the same systematic view in its 
foundations. It was the discipline and practice of a people, 
rather than the systematic ordinance of a king; the action 
was, consequently, more varied and diffused ; the use of arms 
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was cultivated individually; and success was calculated, as 
corresponding with perfection in skill, and pre-eminence in 
courage. Man fought here more directly with man ; hence, 
besides the power of just direction and union of general force, 
which, strictly speaking, belongs to tactic; a powerful arm and 
a dexterous use of w capons were requisite qualities of the sol- 
dier individually, — cultivated and improved diligently in the 
Roman armies, by a rigorous system of discipline. 

It is universally known, that the Roman nation rose from 
obscure beginnings, to a great height of elevation, and pre- 
served a superiority of rank, for a long time, over the rest of 
mankind. The tactic of Philip was new, and as such com- 
manded success. The conquests of Alexander were brilliant ; 
but Alexander was a meteor, which passed away quickly. The 
form of the tactic remained ; the impulse, which gave energy 
and force to action, was lost or divided, and the art, under this 
form, made no progress. — It arose at once in all its splendor: 
tlie Roman discipline, on the contrary, as a congenial disci- 
pline, rude in its beginnings, but practised by a whole people, 
advanced in gradual improvement. As the improvement de- 
pended upon many individuals, alike ardent in the pursuit of 
military glory, the movement was animated, — the perfection 
attained w^as eminent. A knowledge in the use of arms was 
assiduously cultivated ; and, in proportion to advancement in 
the practical art, the boundaries of Rome were extended, empire 
arose, spread out regularly and progressively, and continued to 
flourish beyond the usual duration of empires. 

Romulus, the first of the Roman name, with an associated 
band of robbers, laid the foundations of Rome, as a place of se- 
curity ; or, as a strong hold for the reception of plunder. From 
such beginnings, the city increased regularly; and its empire 
swelled out to such extent, as to embrace and command the 
^ G 2 greatest 
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greatest part of the known world. A spirit of independence 
and ambition was manifest in the first association of this war- 
like band: a systematic plan of conquest and dominion was 
not, perhaps, conceived at an early period. The foundere of 
Rome were warlike in their origin ; their successors appear to 
have been eminently wise in their political institutions. They 
incorporated into the mass, at least admitted to a limited par- 
ticipation of rights and honors, such nations as submitted to 
their arms, or as sued for their protection. By intennixing 
conquerors with the conquered, and agglutinating them into 
one mass, they held the whole in subjection by a firm bond. 

The companions of Romulus, at the time when Rome was 
founded, appear to have been in the early or barbarous stage 
of society, — the mind strong, in its conceptions, the body heal* 
thy and powerful in its action. The first notices of this people 
shew that they were select spirits — with ardent passion, a manly 
and warlike character, a political raind of vast vigor, and of 
irrcat powers of expansion. As there could not, from the na- 
ture of the association, be a feeble or eftemmate pci^on in the 
original band, the offspring, seeing an example of nothing but 
what was bold, independent, and even fierce, may be supposed 
fo have grown up with warlike sentiments. The bodily orga- 
Ilium was (iound, as proceeding from a healthy stock; the mind 
Mtrongt as not being distracted by artificial appetites ; the desire 
of war wm in a manner innate, or planted at birth ; it was 
the occupation of the fathers; it grew up, and was strength- 
eneJf by domestic education, in the bosom of the sons; it was 
improved politically, by a system of military discipline adapted 
to Uic youth ; and it was confirmed, at an early period, by ac- 
tual prar:licc in the field. A Roman soldier, who was also a 
tUnuiih riti/eHi wan thus proud in spirit, important in charac- 
itf. tdiiij in the {iiir^uit of glory, nationally and individually. 

He 
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He possessed a martial spirit as an inheritance; his body was 
inured,' by practice in a course of exercises, to bear, with impu- 
nity, the fatigues that are incident to war; he spent his time 
in the daily use of arms; the skill so acquired, directed by the 
rules of tactic, gave him success in war, subject to an almost 
certain calculation. 

The Romans, so constituted and so disciplined, triumphed 
over numerous nations, or suffered but temporary reverses ; the 
mind was naturally stimulated to enterprise by a desire of 
glory,, or a thirst of dominion; superior dexterity in the use 
of arms, aided by superior knowledge in the rules of tactic, 
ensured victory; or native pride, and dignity of character sup- 
ported courage, under untoward accidents. This military cha- 
racter, constitutionally heroic, was singularly fierce and deter- 
mined at one period of the Roman history. It is exemplified 
in the person of Brutius,* who may be considered as the model 

of 



* Brutius ingenti miserandae caedis acervo, 
Non aequum ostcntans confosso corpore Martera, 
Extulerat vix triste caputs truncos trahebat 
Per stragenij nervis interlabantibus^ artus ; 
Tenuis opum, non patre nitens, linguave; sed asper 
Ense, nee a Volsca quisquum vir gcnte redemit 
Plus xv'i, nee magnanima puer addere sese 
Pubescente gena castris apt^rat, et aerior 
Flaminis spectatus erat^ cum Celtica victor 
Obrueret bello divis melioribus arma. 
Inde honor^ ac sacrae custodia Marte ab omni 
Alitis : bine causam nutrivit gloria leti, 
Namque^ necis certus^ captae probibere nequiret 
Cum poenos aquilse, postquam subsidere fata 
Vidcret, et magna pugnam inclinare ruina, 
Occulere interdum et terra mandare parabat, 
Sed subitis victus telis> labentia membra 
Prostravit super, atque injecta mole tegebat. 
Verum ubi lox nocte e Stygia miseroque sopore 
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of a grenadier soldier. But this character, so fierce and so. 
determined, was undermined by common causes; and the 
Roman empire, firmly as its foundations seem to have been 
placed, submitted at last to the common revolutions incident 
to nations, — following the beaten track of movement in the 
»*" ^ associations of the human race. Superiority of power> military 
skill and energy were causes of conquest; conquest brought 
riches; riches luxury; luxury excess; excess weakness, both of 
mind and body. In the midst of this degeneracy, the troops 
continued to practise the use of arms, and to parade in the 
evolutions of tactic ; but the spirit of the soldier was lost; the 
love of country, the sentiment of pride and honor, which con- 
ducted him to a prominent object of glory, was no longer 
found. Ambition and love of glory were the causes of the 
rise of the Roman republic; avarice and sensuality were 
causes of its decay. It is thus, that warlike virtues give domi- 
nion; moral virtues only support empires. 

Reddita^ vicini de strage cadaveris hasta 
Erigitur, soloque vigens conainine> late 
Stagnantem caede et facilem discedere terrain 
EDse fodit^ clausamqae aqoilae iDfelicis adorans 
Effigiem^ palmis laoguentibus aequat arenis. 
Supremus fessi tenues turn cessit in auras 
Halitos^ et magnam misit sab Tartara mentem. 

SiLii Italici. Lib. v. Li/i. 41. 
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SECTION IV, 



Gothic. 



THE Roman empire, having risen to ii high point of eleva- 
tion, began to decHne. It declined, revived, decUned again, 
and fell totally to pieces at last, more from its own weakness, 
or want of virtue, than from the extraordinary efforts of the 
enemy; for though the enemy was numerous and brave, he 
was defective in military science, and in many of those arts 
on which nations are apt to build their security. Tlie Romans, 
on the contrary, still possessed a form of discipline, and perse* 
vered in practising the use of arms ; but they had lost interest 
in the Connnonwealth, and they had lost the sentiment of moral 
virtue. The Roman citizens, once so noble and independent, 
were now rich, luxurious, effeminate — animals of sense and 
votaries of pleasure. Their fate was a common fate. The rude 
barbarian of a warlike character, with a hardy body and daring 
mind, triumphed over a rich, effeminate and enervated race, 
in spite of their aids from the sciences and from arts. 

It is not easy to appreciate the real character of the con- 
querors of the Roman empire; for it cannot be supposed to 
be fairly drawn. It will not however be denied, that they were 
(Huns, Goths or Vandals) bold and brave. They were nume- 
rous; they spread wide, and, like a torrent, overturned the 
feeble in their course. — The motives of action in armies differ 
according to relative conditions. In this case, besides the 
motive common to soldiers, viz. hopes of the spoils of tlie field, c 
the invaders of the Roman empire made a property of the 
, soil; 
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soil; consequently, they fought, not merely to gain a victory, 
but to obtain an inheritance. Their success was complete; 
and it was facilitated by the disjointed and unharmonious state 
of the social compact. The Roman army was mercenary; 
the mass of the people was sunk to a state of slavery, — ^held 
in little higher estimation than cattle, and slaughtered with 
as little remorse. 



SECTION V. 

Saracen. 

TliE seventh century witnessed a new form of warfare; or. 
rather a new impulse given to the means of war by the opera- 
tion of a new principle, — the influence of religious phrenzy. 
innticisin. The religion of Mahomed is an imposition; but, whether Ma- 
homed was an impostor professedly, or a fanatic, who deceived 
himself before he deceived others, is not so easily determined. 
He imposed a new creed upon the weak and credulous; but 
born, as he was, with a warm and enthusiastic imagination, re- 
cluse and abstracted from society (for he spent a great part of 
his time in retirement), it is not improbable that he only taught 
those things concerning Heaven, which a deluded imagination 
led him to believe. Such delusions are not rare in the world ; 
and they are less rare in Syria, where Mahomed had travelled, 
and where he appears to have gathered a part of his religious 
doctrines, than in most other countries. — But be that as it may, 
the doctrines of islamism, while they electrised the, human 
mind, become torpid, as if in the decrepitude of old age, im- 
parted collaterally a new impulse to war, and bound the move- 
ments 
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ments of armies to a leading object, hy a tie, till then, almost 
unknown* The spoils of the enemy were here, as in other 
cases, a motive for the forward action of the soldier}^; but the 
mind was farther incited to enterprise, and sanctioned in per- 
severance, by a motive higher than human, viz. the supposed 
^vill of the Deity. The supposed will of Heaven, as an im- 
pulse to human action, though in reality a blasphemy, was 
powerful in its operation, and the effect corresponded with the 
impulse. Religion was propagated by the sword; and the 
sword, supported by religion, operated forcibly and rapidlj^ — 
like a toiTcnt levelling all resistance. The Arab tribes, the 
instrmiicnts in this grand revolution, are people of a decided 
character. Thc3^ had, from the earliest times, been celebrated 
for their love of liberty and independence. They are brave to Bravery 
a proverb ; and they have cause to be proud, for they foiled the 
Koman arms when Rome was in the height of her glory. Their 
courage is the most undaunted ; and their generosity and hos- 
pitality are equal to their courage: but, with all these good 
qualities, they are held in the light of robbers by the world; 
for they are at war with all the world, and all men, ev^u the 
most civilised, are robbers of those with whom they are at war. 
The power of this people rose from small beginnings. It spread 
rapidly and extensively. — In an estimate of military qualities, 
the Saracen seemed to be eminent for a dexterous use of arms, 
an impetuous courage, and an obstinate bravery, where the 
object was precisely defined. He followed the common rule in Mode of 
war, weakening resistance by distant annoyance, and charging 
with impetuosity, when he had ascertained the point of attack. 
He thus advanced with fury; and he rioted in slaughter, at close 
cpiarters. — The Saracen conquered by force, and consolidated 
his conquests by the propagation of his faith. 
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THE conqnests of the Saracens, joined to the oppressions 
of pilgrims and Christian inhabitants in the Holy Land, raised 
a great sensation in Europe in the eleventh century. The Pope 
preached a crusade; the cause of the oppressed engaged the 
sympathies of human nature ; the harangues of Peter, the Her- 
mit, inflamed the courage of the zealous ; the mass of the peo- 
ple burned with ardour, and the authority of religion sanctioned 
the most extravagant undertakings. The motive of the holy 
war, ostensibly holding out an offer of succour to the oppressed, 
is a generous motive ; and, however the scene might be disfigured 
by irregularities, by excesses, and even by crimes, there, notwith- 
standing, was manifested, on many occasions, a display of noble 
sentiments, as there were every-where seen examples of heroics 
deeds. It must not, how^ever, be assumed, that the motive was 
every-where generous and pure ; for it is not to be supposed, 
but that the hopes of spoil attracted a multitude of adventurers 
to the banners of the Cross, as a similar motive attracts soldiers 
in all wars ; yet it is still true, that, it is from these crusades or 
extravagant undertakings, that the high spirit of chivalry, 
which served to exalt and civilize the human race, then over^f 
whelmed in barbarism and mdoness, dates its origin. Heroism; 
generosity, and sentiments of honour became iimate qualities of 
the profession of lums ; and, w ith a mixture of what is nowcon-* 
iiidered m rude and barbarous, there was, occasionally, dis- 
played Hometliing superlatively grand and romantic in the cha- 
rdclcr of European u arriors in the Holy Land, particularly in 

• the_ 



the character of the King of England, The operation of the infli 
principle of chivalry was strong among the Spaniards, the 
French, and even in some of the Italian states. The object of 
the crusades, placed in a high motive, animated the courage 
of nations individually ; it united difterent nations ia combined 
operations, inasmuch as it was a general object; and, while it 
furnished opportunities for the display of military talent, it en- 
couraged sentiments of generosity, — manifesting a desire of jus- 
tice, for it professed to redress wrongs. It farther served, in 
various ways, to favour the developement of the powers of the 
human mind, and it contributed materially to extend the 
sphere of human knowledge. It had, as observed above, au 
evident effect, in civilizing the world, and in exalting the cha* 
racter of man ; but it cannot be said, that it afforded any new 
light in the art of war; for, strength of body, and individual Modco 
prowess appear uniformly to have been the qualities of the first 
estimation. The mind was ardent in its pursuits, and enthu- 
siastically devoted to its purpose : acts of prowess and address 
were common, but military science was dormant. 
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Spanish. 



THE Spaniards, as they had more connexion and more fre- 
quent contentions with the Saracens, than any other nation in 
Europe; so they imbibed a larger share, than others, of that spi- 
rit of chivalry, which prompts to seek adventure for the fame of 
heroic deeds. The Saracens were powerful — comparatively re- causeT 
fined and polished. Spanish soldiers became necessarily ele- 
vated in sentiment, as contending with a foe of an exalted cha- 
m 11 2 meter. 
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meter. The Spaniard had, then, a period of military glorv- It 
was briUiant ; but not of long duration. The expulsion of 
the Moors from Granada, and the discovery of the treasures of 
America— causes, in conmion opinion, calculated to increase f 
and ensure happiness — were followed by a general and signal 
degeneracy. Spain was in rigour in the fifteenth century, pos- 
sessing heroic soldiei-s and captains, skilful in the then art of 
war : she extended her conquests rapidly, discovered riches of 
which Europe had no idea, and bartered for riches her military 
virtues, and all the qualities which render man respectable. 
The glory of Spain was obscured or absorbed in a lust of wealth ; 
and a lust of wealth, sanctioned by the iniquity of priests, con- 
ducted the Spaniard to every species of crime. Wealth was 
obtained ; and the possession of wealth has sunk the race to a 
point of debasement, from which it never can emerge, without 
a revolution: for there is a law of nature, which, in an invaria- 
ble order, though by a slow progress, never fails to punish crimes 
aad injustice ; — ^and, with crimes and injustice, the Spanish cha- 
racter, in the new world, was overwhelmed, — ^The power of a 
tyrannizing bigotry enslaved the thinking faculty ; a coarse sen- 
suality engrossed the mind, and sloth paralysed exertion. Tliere 
was no longer any manly pursuit ; and the little activity, which 
remained, was devoted to the accumulation of a metal, of 
which the value is not justly known. For it is manifested 
stioDgly in the history of this people, that avarice, extinguish- j 
ing public virtue, by engrossing all the faculties in the acquisi^^ 
tion of gold and silver, corrupts the mind, rendering man poor 
and miserable, though in possession of immense treasures 
Spain b in reality a poor country, though blessed with a 
deliglxtfril climate; and Spaniards are poor, some in reality, 
in opinion, though the precious metals every-whereJ 
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heroism and courage was eminent, in the armies of both the 
contending nations, Tiie military fame of France was also bril- 
liant under Turcnne ; but Turenne was so great, so good and so 
amiable in himself, as to be sufficient cause of creating virtue 
and implanting honor in the soldier's breast in any country, — 
even in a degenerate age. The revolution which is just past 
marks another epoch, — but it is of another cast. It has asto- 
nished Europe ; for the novelty of the mode of war, or some 
other cause, has produced an effect, — not within the common 
rules of military calculation. 

Of the physical qualities, which render men fit for the prac- 
tice of war, the French nation possesses a large share; — 
these are improved, even multipHed, by institution. The 
prapem^ French are a race of men rather small in size ; consequently, 
K they are supposed to be, and they actually are, inferior 

^^ in positive force to many people in Europe ; but, though in- 
^H ferior in positive force to most, they are more active ; 
^H they use their limbs individually with exertion, and they move h 
^H quickly in the common business of life. They move with ease " 
^H and freedom ; for they are well set upon their haunches, either 
^H naturally, or by the art of masters, the study of position, and 
^H the practice of movement being an early object in the system 
^H of French education. The French soldiei's are alert; and it may 
^H be said, without prejudice, that they are not second to any sol- M 
^H diers in Europe, in readiness and rapidity of movement in the 
^H field, — an eminent advantage, principally to be imputed to 
^H primary education, improved by habits cultivated in civil life^ M 
^H The art of dancing is the amusement and pleasure of the 
^H French nation ; consequently the bent of the genius is directed 
^H to discover positions, connected with easy and graceful move- 
^H ment : easy and graceful movement is connected with the ca- ^ 
^^^^pacity of enduring motion; thus, the domestic practice of ^ 
^^^B dancing 
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dancing improves the pliability of the limbs, and confirms the 
habit of con tinning exercise with proportionally little fatigue. 

The French are active corporeally; they are enterprising 
mentally, easily impressed with a phantom of glory and a de- 
sire of fame. Hence they are easily led to every variety of 
action, which presents a novelty. They are vain individuall}^ ; 
but they are also ambitious nationally ; insomuch, that the 
glory of the French nation stands always in a prominent point 
of view with every genuine Frenchman. Not so firm in resist- 
ing as many, nor so powerful in close attack as others, they are 
notwithstanding impetuous, — susceptible of flashes of enthu- 
siasm, which, when well directed, accomplishes great objects ; 
but the object must be distinct, precise, and such as is fully 
comprehended ; for the constancy of their conduct is connected 
with the precision of their intelligence of the thing desired. In 
short, the French appear to be of that class of men, who act 
from sensation, rather than from firm and rooted sentiment in 
the mind : they are thus capricious ; but, as they are capable 
of being excited enthusiastically, by an operation upon the 
organs of sense, they are, from this cause, effective instruments 
in the hands of a skilful general, who knows things and who 
has discernment to estimate effects. But to ensure effect, from 
the operation of such instruments, the character must be well 
understood — without such knowledge, there will be no just ap- 
plication, or true measure of the powers for the various points 
of the contlict. 

It was observed above, that the French do not possess the 
same positive force as many people in Europe ; but being a peo- 
ple of an exquisite physical sense, tliey possess powers of ready 
intelligence, superior to most. From the advantages of ready 
perception, mental activity, and celerity of bodily movement, 
they are excellently fitted by nature for irregular or parliisan 

war. 
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war. Funiislied bj nature with such qualities, they might be 
supposed to be, as they are in fact, better calculated to act 
offensively than to resist action; for while they are inferior to 
the mass of European nations in the power of the arm, they are 
also inferior in constancy of courage to many; — an effect de- 
pending on a more ticklish balance of physical sensibiHty. 
They arc volatile: they are not now, and never have been, emi- 
nent in the rigid tactic of the mechanical school. In the times 
of the monarchy, the Swiss and other foreigners in the French 
service, seemed to be the very bones and solid parts of the 
French armies; — the native French were distinguished in the 
lighter movements. In the late w^ar, a spirit of enterprize, ac- 
tivity and celerity, general and individual intelligence, were 
conspicuous; the proper application of which qualities appeal's 
to have done more for the French nation, than could have been 
expected from the rigorous discipline of the King of Prussia. 
If the nature of the French was abhorrent from the constraint 
of rigid tactic, French generals shewed their genius and dis- 
ceniment in appreciating the character of the nation, and in 
adopting the best method of applying its powers in action. 

The success of the French arms, in the late contest, does not 
appear to have arisen from such causes, as are usually attended 
%vith success in regular mechanical armies. It is not pretended 
by any one, that the French either cultivated or attained per- 
fection in that form of discipline, which concentrates force in 
%(AhI lines and columns. The army, with the exception of the 
Wiiervc, was not compactly formed; and it even may be pre- 
Mjffieil, that the spirit of the individual parts was not, in all 
am^f uniformly high; for recruits were forced to the armies by 
UsnoTf (*Vfm led in chains as prisoners. If the spirit was not ar- 
denlf Mff the temper susceptible of rigid discipline, success 
lutinm a jiroblnm of no easy solution. Yet success was emi- 
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nent; and the eft'ect seems only to be capable of explanation 
on the supposition of a movement, produced by the operation 
of art skilfully applied. The French possess a lively sense 
physically. Their leaders knew the causes which operate 
upon the organs of sense; they applied them with a direction, 
calculated to engender a glowing enthusiasm. A revolutionary 
movement, produced by address, was fostered by the idea, 
that France was attacked for the pmpose of degradation and 
enthrahnent, even inliamed by tlie fiction, that the cause of 
mankind was connnittcd to the defence of the French arms. 
Indignation was thus roused against the instruments of injustice 
towards France; a phantom .of glory filled the breast of every 
Frenchman, who considered himself as the champion of the 
liberties of mankind. Enthusiasm beincr tlms engendered for 
an object, against which an avei^sion was but recently felt, the 
mind was led in unison to actions of enterprise and magnitude, 
by impression of indignation or sensation of glory. This was 
the primary motive: it diverged into various channels; and 
new accessions arose in the after-progress, urging the action on, 
when the first impulse began to languish. 

Jt was probably by the operation of such causes, that the 
passion of enthusiasm was en<jendered among the French sol- 
diery. Success is due to it; but the novelty of the mode of 
fighting, adopted in the new circumstances, had also a share in 
producing unexpected events. Novelty disconcerted the rou- 
tine of the systematic school ; for the regular armies, attacked 
on different points and out of rule, did not know which way to 
look, or how to defend themselves. Hence, novelty, in con- 
sequence of an effect connected with astonishment, produced 
a success not calculable by common rules of mechanical war. 
A point was gained in the enemy's line by the pressure, or 
unevpected appearance of a column; and, as the eflRciency 
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of a mechanical army consists in its tactical continuity and 
support of parts, the derangement of a part, however pro- 
duced, deranges the whole. The line being broken by im- 
pression^ the field is lost by the possession of a point in the 
line. Skill in application, seconded by a spirit of enter- 
prise and celerity of movement, produced this effect more fre- 
quently than the overbearing weight of superior force. But 
in whatever manner the impression was made, the defeat of the 
enemy was the conseciucnce of the impression. The French 
armies succeeded in their views from the operation of this 
cause. Their successes were unexpected in the calculations of 
military men : they were indeed beyond bounds ; but it may upon 
the whole be presumed, that they were chiefly owing to a spirit 
of enterprise, which, arising from vanity, leads its votary to daily 
lew attempts; from celerity of movement, which brings the 
[brce promptly to the just point of action; and from quickness 
of intellect, w4iich gives a readiness in reading the countenance 
of things, so that the opportunities of seizing the advantages 
of the moment be not lost. An army, expert in the desultory 
and irregular mode of war, harrasses and annoys a mechanical 
force arranged in close and compact order, even eventually 
discomfits battalions, marshalled in all the parade of tactic, 
though defective in positive power fiom want of union of parts, 
it avoids the shock, or yields the field in the open pitched battle* 
The French excel in the desultory mode of war. With others, 
desultory war is accidental and subordinate; with them, it is 
systematic and principal. As their excellence lies in war of 
the partisan or irregular character, it is evident that they are 
chiefly formidable in attack; for, of such war, attack is the pe- 
culiar mode. The French spread wide in action, advance and 
tire, disperse — and rally with great readiness and address, 
hen finally disappointed they escape with comparatively little 
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loss; the celerity of their movements carrying them out of the 
way of destruction, and their fashion of fighting, which does not 
imply a resistance to the last extremity, accustoming them to 
retire without confusion, at least without considering themselves 
as defeated. They harass to a certain extent, and hold them- 
selves quit of their duty ; they have a vanity which exults in 
victory; they want the pride which broods over a defeat. 

The mode of war, lately adopted in the French armies, ap- 
pears to be iiTCgular. It is so, compared with that of the Prus- 
sian school ; but it is regular, correct and perfect according to 
its own rule. It is evidently the mode of war, the best adapted 
to the character of the French nation. A battle, in the irre- Tactic, 
gular style of war, consists of a repetition of attacks, each of 
which has its own impulse, or distinct point which fixes the 
eye. The French advance, attack and retire; and, though 
constitutionally an impetuous people, they are so influenced by 
a succession of objects soliciting new attempts, as to imitate 
the most perfect sangfroid in their mode of conducting an ac- 
tion. They brave the fire of musketry ; for every one has an 
object in his own eye which fixes the attention ; while no one, 
supported immediately and mechanically by the close order 
of the ranks, is so forcibly impressed with fear at the destruc- 
tion of his comrade — as happens unavoidably in the close order 
of tactic. The battle, in common circumstances, is entrusted 
to troops, who act in a desultory and irregular manner. They 
advance boldly, even rashly; but they are supported by a re- 
seiTe, which consists of tried men : till that is overturned, 
the French do not esteem themselves defeated. As it is de- 
monstrated in every case, tliat the French are chiefly formidable 
in attack ; and, as it has been often proved, that when fixed 
to a distinct point of action, they yield the field to inferior 
numbers of British troops, it becomes decidedly the object 
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in future wars to offer, rather than to sustain the charge— 
to fix the field of battle, if possible to open grounds, where 
the whole mass may be embraced ; in broken and irregular 
grounds, their activity, and their experience of the loose mode 
of fighting give them evident advantages over the soldiers of 
most other countries.* 



* The character of the Athenians, painted by the Orator of Corinth and contrasted with 
that of the Lacedemonians^ so closely corresponds with the character of the French of the 
present time« as if it had been expressly drawn for them. It will not perhaps be unacceptable 
to some readers to see the leading features of it transcribed. * 

^vfofuv ro^vreih ftat irapa ypufAttp xtv^vuvrtcit xat » tok ^e»yoi( tvsXvi^t^* — Ka* /xijy xat onxyot, — xat 
aTutnftaircu — ow9ra% ya^oX yaPt rii etvova-ta ap t» xrao'^ai'—xfaTovprsirtrupt^pwp, E«rt vXh^tov 
i^tf^orra*, tutt pixMiASPot, ev cA«%»0Toii apavtTrrovo'ip* ct» ^e, rotq /xcy a-ufAOta'yp et^^Xorfiarceratq Vfttf 
mc troXwq ^(jfuprcu, rri h ypof^fif oxuorctrn tq to Wfuo'a'tip t» vvs^ avrvq* Kat a jaip ap sMnpcifi<TapTS{ f&« 
gwtitXiufftpf 6iKtietp (TTfpaadat 47ovrra» ; a ¥ ecp inrcXdoyrE^ xT>}0-oyTat> o\iytt wpoq ret fji.sK\opra rt;;^e(ir 
Tfo^aprtq* qy i* apa vov iteu vnfot (r^a>Mffip^ uprtXiria-apriq u'KKct. evXi^pua-ap ri^p^puap* fMPOh yap 
iX^^^^ "^^ *** o/xoi<y5 iKtfiljivaip » up iviptna-uffi^ ha to Ta;^6(ay Tijy tTrixapno-iP sroiii^a* up ap ytma^km 
Ka» ravra fAtra vopup v^apra luu xtphjpwp ^ oAot; tod atu»§q pio;^6ot;o-t. Ka» afroXavovcip tT^x^ffret 
Ttfy vvofXopTtn^ ha to an xraa^a%» Ka» ^ijTt lopriup aXAo ti ^yEtadat) i? to ta hovra irpa^aim St^/d." 
tpopap rt ovx ^vo'op novx^^' avpayfAOPa, t) aj'^o^iocp tviVFOPov. ua^e e»TK avrovi ^vptXup ^ti} ^c^vxf- 
pai tVhTu fAiirt at/TOVf c^^siy f)7t;;^»ay, fi.nrt Tov$a^^ot;; av^puvovq t»p, opBuq ap c49roi» TIlMCydid, Hist, 
lib. 1. page 97. Edit, Bipont, 

TRANSLATED. 

The Athenians are innovators, quick in devising, and ready in executing that which they 
devise. They are enterprising beyond the measure of their power, adventurous beyond the 
sanction of their judgment, and confident in hope in difficulty and danger. They are un- 
ceasingly active 5— addicted to foreign expeditions j for, in foreign expeditions, they calcu- 
late upon gain. If they obtain the superiority over an enemy, they reap the utmost fruit of 
their advantage -, if they fail, they suffer, as little as possible, under the discomfiture. They 
expose their bodies most freely in the service of the state 5 they employ their intellect most 
devotedly for the execution of its purposes. They imagine that they are deprived of their just 
riglits, when they do not obtain the things upon which they have set their mind 3 they esteem 
the things which they obtain and actually possess, as of small account, in comparison of those, 
which they expect to gain by perseverance in a course of action. If their enterprizes at any 
time misgive, they strike out another channel for hope, thereby making up for the failure, 
ft is peculiar with them, — ^from their promptitude of action, to grasp in possession, at the in- 
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Germam. 



THE German nation was long celebrated in war, — possessing 
force and courage, above most others ; but, unless from the 
short memorial of Tacitus, Sec. little is known of the history of 
the German people. It is not certain where the original Ger- 
mans now are, or in what proportion they are mixed with their 
invaders ; for Germany appears to have received a large foreign 
population after the time of Tacitus, — a people bringing with 
them their own languages, laws and customs. The northern 
class, Saxon, Dane, Norwegian and Swede, were all of them 
warlike people,— given to free-booting, piracy and colonization. 
They emigrated from their homes, and established themselves 
in various countries ; for the impulse which urged them was 
energetic, as usually is the case in the early stages of society, 
when men emerge from barbarism. After the subjection of the 
German nations by Charlemagne, a great extent of Germany 
was divided into principalities, dependant upon the head of 
the empire, as appendages of his household. Where people 
are not sovereign and independent, their character can scarcely 
be expected to be of the first excellence. The German states, 
as depending on the empire, were consequently in the degraded 



st3iit they conceive the desiga orpos3C5smg. This rule of conduct they pursue unremittingly— 
through toils and dangers j having scarcely any enjoyment of what they actually possess, as 
being harrassed by the constant thirst of acquisition. They do not reckon any day festival, 
except where they effect a purpose^ — esteeming ina6tive ease^ as a misfortune, not less annoy- 
ing than laborious toih But to sum up the character in a word, if any one were to say that 
this people have been formed by nature, neither to be at rest themselres, nor to suffer others 
to be at restj he would say the truth. 
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ranks of society, debarred, by their coudition, from attaining a 
national elevation. The principahties were feudal of the em- 
pire, — bound to military service; as military service seemed to 
be a condition of all inferior tenures. The German people 
were not, strictly speaking, military nations ; for they were not 
independent: — they were a people, entertained and supported, 
on account of military sen ice. Where military service is the 
condition of the tenure of the lands, the practice of war natu- 
rally becomes the trade and occupation of the people. The 
lords or masters may be supposed to study military science in 
its principles, for the sake of advantage ; the vassals volunta- 
rily liire themselves, or are forced, by requisition, to cairy the 
principles into practice. Hence the mercenary soldiei-, and 
hence the degradation of mankind ; for men, whether lords or 
people, who pursue war as a trade, hiring themselves for the de- 
struction of their fellow-creatures, against whom they have no 
cause of complaint, do not hold an honourable place in so- 
ciety. They do not possess the respect w hich belongs to the 
military character ; a character highly venerable, where its ef- 
forts are directed to a national object; but only pure, where 
they are exerted in defence of a native country — or in relief of 
oppression. The mere mercenary soldier becomes an instrument 
of tyranny for gain, and, for the sake of plunder, absolves him- 
self of the ties of humanity. The German nations cannot be 
altogether acquitted of this reproach ; for Germany has been, 
and still is, the cradle and nurse of mercenary soldiers. 
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SECTION X 



Austria?}. 



THE Austrian army is the most numerous, and, since the 
time of the Emperor Joseph, the best equipped among the ar- 
mies of the German nation. The materials, as far as the ques- 
tion respects physical qualities, have a high share of advan- 
tages. The Austrian army possesses more positive force than 
than that of the French; the mass consisting of larger men, who 
have more weight of body and more power of arm. But, though 
more powerful in force, it is not so alert in movement ; for the 
domestic habits, and the forms of military instruction, do not 
cultivate, and call forth, in a similar manner, the exertions of 
the limbs. If less alert than French; it is more sprightly than 
Prussian, Hessian or Hanoverian; and it has attained a higher 
degree of perfection, in the practice of modern tactic, than 
perhaps any other in Europe. The movements in the field are 
mechanically correct ; the arrangement and order of the inte- 
rior oeconomy systematic and precise. But, though it exhibits 
an appearance of systematic exactness in its arrangements, the 
construction is artificial, and merely mechanical ; the move- 
ments, which are studiously measured, and which exactly cor- 
respond in the common routine of duty, stagnate or run counter 
in various instances of service, from defect of internal principle. 
The spring of action is placed in fear from behind, acting by 
external impulse ; or in hopes of the spoils of the enemy, soli- 
citing a forward movement, as a private advantage. These are 
adventitious and relative. They slacken, or they do not act 
equally upon all men ; consequently the eftect is not consistent. 

An 
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An array, moved by such motives, (instead of being moved by 
sentiments of generosity and heroism, arising in the mind of 
those, who feel that they defend their native country, and pro- 
tect those of their race, who are weak and helpless,) cannot be 
expected to be otherwise than capricious and uncertain in its 
action. Hence it is observed, that the Austrian army, though 
perfectly organised according to appearance, and arranged sys- 
tematically in all its parts, so as to give expectation of a correct 
and uniform result on all occasions, has often failed in the day 
of battle — indift'crent, in defect of animation, rathey thau 
cowardly, as an eftect of fear, 

The organization, in such cases, is correct ; but tlic princi- 
ple, which warms the mind and cements union of action, is 
wanting. Where that is present, the eficict is such as might be 
expected from the operation of a machine, perfect in all its 
parts, and animated in all its organs. Tliis was frequently ex- 
emplified in the late war. The presence of the Archduke 
Charles operated with an electrising influence, through the 
whole extent of the Austrian army. His presence was marked 
by success ; and it can scarcely be supposed, that his successes, 
wliich were so brilliant, were owing to improvement in tactic, — 
not, perhaps, to greater skill in the plan of battle. If traced 
to their foundations, they will more certainly be found to have 
ju'iscn from an influence on the mind of the soldiery, commu- 
nicated by tlie example of a hero. Under the Archduke^ the 
Austrian army was animated by a prominent object, — the in- 
tlucnce of a beloved chief; under most of the other generals, 
its movements were mechanical, — correct, but languid, — with- 
out animation,— -driven by external force, rather than led by 
internal motive. 

Tlie Austrian army stands high in the estimation of military 
men ; but its value consists in coiporcal advantages, — in a bril- 
liant 
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liant physical force, raechanically and correctly combined ac- 
cordinj? to appearance, stimulated to action by external impulse, 
not animated to exertion by internal spirit. It forms a contrast 
with the French. In one, there is a correct organization, with 
a foreign or feeble spring of action ; in the other, an individual 
and unceasing activity, with a loose organization. The orga- 
nization of the Austrians, added to the spirit and activity of the 
French, might be esteemed an example of high perfection. 



SECTION XL 

FREDERICK the Second, usually styled the Great, is 
esteemed the most skilful master in the art of war, which the 
last century, or, according to some, which any age of the 
world has produced. He raised his nation to great military Tactic." 
eminence; an act, which he is supposed to have accomplished, 
principally, b}^ improving a system of tactic; which was of such 
a nature as to astonish by an effect of novelty, and, at the same 
time, to communicate a desire of imitation. His opponents 
imitated : they were consequently scholars in the school of a 
master ; inferior, in their own estimation, as scholars ; feeble 
and half prepared in defence, as wanting knowledge. 

The King of Prussia did not possess better materials than 
other Generals of his time ; but he arranged them difl'erently, 
andi^ probably viewed, in a dift'erent light, the principle by 
which they act on the enemy ; or, by which they are acted 
upon, for the preservation of their own organization and the 
accomplishment of their offices. He thought contemptibly of 
» K the 
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the human race, despising the human undei-standing^ and mock- 
ing the idea of man's inde[>€ndence. As he under-vahied man, 
liis aim was directed to substantiate an imposition of fear upon 
his senses, in all his relations. The discomfiture of the enemy, 
whether by impression of terror, or actual destruction of his 
existence, is the purpose of a battle. A calculation of force to 
destroy, and a study of the powers, which impose appearances 
of terror, are consequently the chief objects in view/ They are 
both comprehended in the Prussian system : the machine 
raov es on this primary principle ; it is conducted, in this view, 
through all its movements, so as to operate upon the sensibi- 
lities of man, as upon the senses of a slavish animal. The au- 
thority of command, supported by fear of punishment, gives an 
impulse of action to the instrument, as an effect of terror. This 
terror, combined, concentrated and directed to an opposite or 
resisting object, produces a multipljang effect of the same im- 
pulse. There is thus an imposition of fear through the whole 
chain of connexion, — from the halbeit of the seijeant to the re- 
trograde step of the hostile force. But, as the motive to action 
is an external impulse, the machine to be moved, complicated, 
and frequently heterogeneous in its parts, the movement is 
liable to many contingencies. If the machine acts from im- 
pulse of terror, as terror has no discretion, it may reasonably 
be presumed, that much of its force is wasted or misapplied. 
Hence it is found to be true in fact, that notnathstanding the 
great mechanical correctness of the movement of a Prussian 
army, the rapid, and the apparent precise direction of the 
power of the missile force, the eflfect is often abortive ; for pro- 
ceeding fi-om an instrument, directed, in some manner, by a 
blind impulse, it has no discretional action, exerting no judg- 
ment individually in the direction of its powei*. The direction 
of the power is an operation of mechanical routine. A body is 
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struck, and strikes another in succession. If it be not touched 
on the precise point, the movement is an error — and the eflect is 
void. 

The Prussian system of tactic is correct. It has great appa- 
rent value ; for it professes to teach the art of concentrating 
power, and of directing its application with order and precision. 
This is a reality ; and the extraordinary success of Frederick 
may be supposed, in a certain extent, to have been owing to 
this cause. So far Frederick has the merit of having made a RcuUai 
permanent improvement in the art of war; but, it is also pre- 
sumed, that no small share of his good fortune originated in 
appearances, or fictitious causes, which lose their influence, 
when known, and estimated by their just value. As the King 
of Prussia was aware of the ignorance of mankind, and of the 
weakness of the human mind, he knew that armies were intimi* 
dated by appearances, oftener than destroyed by realities ; in 
short, that battles were often gained without the actual touch 
of force. He profited by his knowledge ; and he brought to 
action some new instruments, — soldiers of gigantic size and 
imposing aspect, who had been collected for the Prussian ser- 
vice, previous to his time. Such persons, possessing weight and Fi«^iitioi 
power, confident perliaps in superior weight and power, pre- 
sented themselves with a forward countenance. The appear- 
ance of a heavy and solid mass intimidates the feeble minded ; 
and success, in this manner, results from appearance. Where 
success results from such a stratagem, the cause is referable to 
an hnposition upon fears, vulgarly called humbug, — not to 
reality in effect; for where the question is tried b}' force, and de- 
cided by fire-arms, the balance of the account is against the 
bulky mass. 

The imposition of fears, upon the sensibilities of an ignorant 
enemy by the demonstrations of a bulky mass, made a part in 
• K 2 the 
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the Prussian S3^stera of war ; but besides this, the Prussian 
tactic contains others, which have a more sohd claim to atten- 
tion. The mode of tactic and evolution, changed, in a certain 
degree, from the one then practised, came forward with an ap- 
pearance of novelty. It taught the art of directing an accu- 
mulated weight of fire upon particular points, more systema- 
tically and more rapidly than any other. The arrangements 
were exact, the combined movements were in unison ; and the 
effejct precise. In conducting the drillings, or primary founda- 
tions of this system, the authority of command and feai* of 
punishment, operating with force, ensured the due performance 
of a mechanical action ; a mechanical action, continued for a 
length of time, assumed, in some degree, the nature of a habit. 
The Prussian soldiery may be supposed, in consequence of a 
rigid drilling, to have acquired certain mechanical habits, at 
the commencement of a war, which were capable of "giving 
them advantages in action over a les9 experienced enemy. 
Such were necessarily the advantages of the soldier, acquired 
by habit; but besides these, there were others of no small con- 
sideration. The officers of the Prussian army were officers of 
a superior class : several of them appear to have possessed more 
military talent than the king himself: the whole of them, per- 
fectly conceiving the principle of the new system, performed 
the duties assigned to them with correctness and eifect. 
Genius^ here, met with encouragement; for the exertions of 
genius contributed aid to the purposes of the king. — The suc- 
cess was great, — astonishing in the eye pf those who are accus- 
tomed to calculate success by mere quantity of force. — Some 
part of it was owing to causes, which are real, and which will 
always have effect; some part of it was owing to causes, which 
are fictitious or accidental, and which cannot be esteemed as 
just foundations for calculation with others. 

It 
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It is generally known, that constraint, or an impression of ^^\ 
fear, was the principle assumed by the King of Prussia in 
forming the Prussian army, — even in directing its conduct in 
action. The operation of such principle degrades the dignity 
of man's nature. It goes to extinguish the nobleness of his 
mind : and, if there be any faith in history, ev^n in the testi- 
mony of our senses, it is demonstrated clearly, that, though 
impressions of fear, in the rear of an army, may prevent open 
acts of cowardice, they never engender generous acts of he- 
roism. Hence, if the conduct of the Prussian troops was 
heroic, (and, in the seven years war, it was, in many instances, 
worthy of nations of the highest fame,) we must be compelled 
to explain the effect by the operation of some other cause than 
the action of fear or constraint upon an unwilling animal. In 
proof of the opinion, that the ostensible cause of action was 
not the real cause of success, it may be observed in the first 
place, that the King of Prussia formed a system of tactic, in 
some degree new: he understood the extent of the operation 
of the principle, upon which the system was formed, and the 
amount of the effect, which it was capable of producing. In 
all matters of arrangement, he was master of his own views; 
for he was responsible to hiinself only for what he did. He 
had knowledge of his subject; it was his own creation, and his 
calculations may, consequently, be supposed to have been 
correct. He knew the powers of his troops; for he had tried 
them often, and witnessed their exertions in variety of situa- 
tions. The troops themselves had served long, and necessai'ily 
had acquired such confidence in their own powers, as arises in 
long service: they were expert in the use of arms; and they 
knew, from experience, to estimate things justly. These qua- 
lities are in some degree mechanical; they are comprehended 
in the routine of Prussian discipline; or they are engendered 
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in the course of actual war: the king knew how to apply them 
with advantage. Such are the quaUties of discipUne; they are 
valuable in themselves; but they command success only in 
d limited extent. Something is still wanting to account for 
the conduct of the Prussian tioopsj which rose above any thing 
tlmt can be expected to arise from an impulse of fear or coer- 
cion. This something, it is presumed, was connected with 
foreign circumstances, accidental, or peculiar to the times, 
bringing forth higher sentiments, and more energetic qualities^ 
than can be supposed to spring from the operation of a S3stem, 
the leading prmciple of which is fear of punishment; — a cause 
which restrains from doing wrong, but which does not stimulate 
to acts of extraordinary exertion or heroism. Heroic acts do 
not originate in fear: yet the acts of the Prussian soldiers were 
often heroic, individually as well as collectively; and, as this 
was the case, it is reasonable to believe, that the circumstances 
of the nation and of its monarch, surrounded and threatened 
to be overwhelmed by a combination of powerful enemies, 
called forth sentiments of generosity in the breast of the sol- 
diery, united their hearts in national defence, and gave an 
energy to action, which soldiers, who are merely mechanical, 
can not be supposed to feel. The Prussian nation stood then 
in circumstances favourable for exertion; for simple and unde- 
bauched by riches, it felt strongly the action of the expansive 
powers, peculiar to a state of society as it emerges from obscu- 
rity. The native Prussian, irritated and inflamed against the 
invaders of his country (for the peasant venerates the soil 
which protects the ashes of his fathers), became ardent in de- 
fence; the old soldier was proud of his renown; the recruit, 
whether forced or trepanned, was carried away in the torrent; 
he imbibed a sensation of glory from anticipated success, — and 
became proud in himself: his motives were sublimed by asso- 
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cialion, and his exertions, in action, rose superior to those of 
the animal, who is acted upon — ^nierely by the impulse of fear. 
The whole of the army, forced or volunteer, foreign or native, 
was thus animated Avith a desire of glory: the operation of 
this desire gave union in movement; the justness of the me- 
chanical arrangement produced correctness of effect. The 
king, as a general, was bold, — enterprising, even to rashness; 
he was indefatigable in his pursuits; his armies travelled from 
combat to combat, — often from victory to victory; little time 
was left for reflexion; the point of glory was always before the 
eye; fatigues and privations were buried in the idea of glory, or 
in a foretaste of enjoyment, when the labours of the war should 
be ended. The king studied scientifically; he knew the art of 
war: and he succeeded in impressing his army, and all Europe, 
with the opinion, that his genius was unrivalled. He went on 
with confidence; the enemy opposed him, in most cases, with 
feebleness and fear. 

There is something like paradox manifested in the conduct 
of the Prussian army. The Prussian troops frequently dis- cnergj. 
played great activity. A high degree of activity is not usual, 
perhaps not compatible with an array, which is arranged me- 
chanically in close order, and moved, solely, by the external 
impulse of fear. This is a fact which w411 not be disputed; 
and, as activity was often displayed beyond the usual measure 
of activity in armies, it will be necessary to admit, according to 
what has been already suggested, that an internal principle 
also existed, which gave impulse and animation to this animal 
matter, which was bound together by a mechanical arrange- 
ment, which gave it the efficiency of a whole and concentrated 
force, I'his principle seems to have been a sentiment of gene- 
rosity, naturally arising in the breast of man^ in favour of those 
who are threatened to be overwhelmed by the oppressions of 
• the 
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the powerful. The nature of man is generous and compas- 
sionate, but resentful of injury. The Prussian soldiery felt an 
interest in the fate of the king; and sentiments of resentment 
sprang up, and swelled in the breast of every native Prussian, 
with the sensation of an invaded country; while a phantom of 
military glory, of unusual splendor, rendered every native Prus- 
sian, or soldier wearing the Prussian uniform, proud and, im- 
portant in himself. It may thus be inferred, that, as there was 
a correct arrangement of the several parts of the military fabric 
resulting from tactic; so there was a spirit, animating, moving 
and giving effect to exertion, generated by accidental circum- 
stances, not connected with the system of tactic, but rather 
arising in spite of it; at least, in spite of the influence of the 
domineering principle of fear, which is considered as the mover 
and bond of the organization ot thie Prussian army. The 
Prussian nation had, like most other nations, a period of military- 
glory. The time of Frederick was the military epoch of the 
Prussian people. Their success in arms was connected with 
a new system of tactic ; and, as mankind is disposed to draw 
conclusions and establish maxims from outside appearances, 
the application of the rules of tactic was believed to be the 
cause of the i^uccess. That it was secondary, not primary, may 
be concluded from the existing fact, that the tactic is now 
perfect^ — the glory is faint. 
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THE Danes and Swedes were among the boldest and most Newepo 
adventurous of the Teutonic nations, in former times. The 
Swedes, at a late period, attained the highest military glory of 
any nation in Europe, and some part of it was the best de- 
served. The wars of Gustavus Adolphus furnished the means 
of estimating the powers of man by their real value ; for the 
lights, which then arose, from experience, may be considered 
as the rudiments of the new art of war. The foot soldier 
resumed his importance, which had been lost for ages past; 
and, as the cause of contest — the vindication of liberty and 
freedom of conscience — was a general and a noble one, the mass 
of the people was individually interested, its power was brought 
into view, and its value appreciated. The feats of many great 
generals and conquerors stand recorded in the annals of the 
world; — but most of these generals are men, who committed 
slaughter on their fellow-creatures — witliout bounds, without 
remorse, and for causes which are not warrantable. Gustavus 
protected those who were oppressed; he drew the sword in 
vindication of the independence of the human mind: and as 
he was the protector, he may, with justice, be held up to view, 
as the hero of the human race. Those who rallied under his 
banners felt the enthusiasm of liberty, the importance of tliek 
common nature; their courage was sublime, for it originated 
in the highest motives; they were bound to their object, for it 
was a cause common to all; it acted upon the mind of all, and, 
as it was just, it implied, and, by its success, appeared to ob- 
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tain the sanction of Heaven. The Swedish nation, and the 
King of the Swedes, rendered themselves dear to mankind by 
their generosity; their valour was a theme of wonder, and their 
virtues commanded esteem. 

The Swede, frugal and simple in manner of life, is capable 
of self-denial ; hardy in frame, he is capable of enduring fa- 
tigues ; of great physical force, he possesses great power of im- 
pression in the point of action: he possesses enthusiasm and 
military devotion above example ; and, though sometimes 
rashly exposed by the adventurous Charles, he was always in- 
vincible, as far as human power and courage go, when led to a 
scene of action, where power and courage avail. The glory was 
brilliant; but the period of duration was not long; for the 
Swedes are now scarcely numbered among the warlike nations 
of Europe. But, though the military glory of the Swedes has 
declined; or, rather their power and dominion have been cur- 
tailed by adverse fortune, the virtues of their ancestors are still 
their own. They furnish an example rare in history, where 
a nation loses power and preserves moral character. The cause 
of so rare a phenomenon seems to be, that they w^ere not rich and 
powerful, or powerful from the possession of riches. They were 
powerful from superiority of talent and prowess. These have 
waned in the revolution of things; but fortunately the radical 
virtues remain. The Swedes may again rise to military emi- 
nence; for they did not, like most nations, lose the physical 
tund of expansion, in the exhausting operation of luxury, during 
the period of their glory. 
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THE Russian nation, long obscure and barbarous, rose to Ri^e. 
great eminence, as a military power, in the course of last cen- 
tury: its military character now stands high, — higher, perhaps, 
than it deserves to stand; for though the Russian peasant is 
allowed to possess natural qualities, suitable for the operations 
of war; and Russian arms have often, in reality, been success* 
ful in battle; yet it is not incontrovertible, that the trials have 
been such as decidedly stamp a character. The Russian arms 
have, for the most part, met with a feeble and disjointed resist- 
ance; for the Turkish nation is the enemy over whom the Rus- 
sian success has been most boasted ; and the Turks, who are 
better known now than they were formerly, have degenerated 
miserably; or they have stood still in the course of military 
science, while Emopean nations have advanced. 

The Russian troops, it may be proper to observe, are recruited Matcriaiaj 
from an immense tract of country, — from nations differing in 
language, manners and customs. The mass consists of persons 
who are in the barbarous stage of society, — the stage addicted 
to war and plunder. These various materials, differing in lan- 
guage and domestic customs, but agreeing in the genei^al* 
impulse which stimulates to action, are brought together to 
compose an army. They are arranged and classed according 
to resemblances in external form ; they appear to be ap- 
plied to the respective purposes of war according to an esti- 
mate of powers and capacities. The parts undergo a severe 
trial before they are admitted to form a part in the compo- 
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sition of an amiy. Many fail in trial and are rejected; for 
the mass of the peasantry are like blocks of timber — of little 
comparative value, till they are formed and fitted to their 
places in the fabric. Tlie Russian peasant is harshly treated 
in the act of military training, — probably with a view to prove 
his radical fitness for the purposes of wan He suffers; but 
he does not resent^ for born in submission to a lord or master, 
who is absolute over his person, he is tame and docile, per- 
mitting his carcase to be moulded into any form of which its 
physical capacity is susceptible. 

The form of the Russian tactic is on a similar model with 
that of the King of Prussia; the principle, adopted in influen- 
cing the movement J is the same; and it is carried to the out- 
most extent of rigour in execution. Here, every feeling or 
sentiment belonging to man, except the dread of military au- 
thority, is supposed to be absorbed pr extinguished. Hence is 
seen a perfect obedience to arbitrary will. A routine of arti- 
ficial action is the sole aim of the military education; and man, 
reduced to a subordinate part, in an artificial instrument, is 
interdicted the exercise of judgment in what he does. Fear is 
the paramount motive which stimulates to action; and, where 
fear reigns, no generous principle or manly sentiment can find 
place. Hence those incitements to action, arising from ideas 
of honor and glory, w^hich inflame so many nations with senti- 
ments of enthusiastic valour, can scarcely be supposed to 
operate upon a Russian soldier, who, formed in the perfection 
of Russian discipline, has no idea of independence, conse- 
quently, cannot be supposed to act for, or from himself. The 
whole aim and bept of the education or training is directed to 
form an instrument, possessing locomotive power and con- 
strained action, adjusted in a machine, possessing powers of 
movement, and performing otfices, only according to rule, 
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stimulated to the performance of its offices, by fear of punish- 
ment ; that is, only prevented from slackening in its routine of 
action, by a cause of force pressing on the rear. This is the 
rule of action ; and with such a rule of action, it is possible to 
understand how an army is induced to remain at its post, and 
exercise the musket mechanically while its capacities are unim- 
paired. The appearance of so much regularity in action is 
imposing ; but its eftect is deceptive* An army, so consti- 
tuted, and acting from such a motive, can only be supposed to 
be capable of acting in a beaten tract, and to produce effect in 
a given position. It is an automaton in reality, or it is sup- 
posed to be so. If perfect, it is without innate passion or de- 
sv^e of action, — generally or individually ; and if less sensible of 
fear from the enemy, than of fear fi'om the halbert^f serjeants, 
it remains at its post, suffers itself to be destroyed, as an act of 
obedience ; but it makes no effective effort to extricate itself 
from danger, by an act of its own exertion. Such may be sup- 
posed to be the character of an army, perfect in mechanical 
discipline, according to the principle of the King of Prussia and 
the practice of Russian armies. As it has no action of its own^ 
and no motive to action, except an impression of fear urging it 
forward, it is necessarily torpid and ineffective, where that im- 
pression is weak Or ceases to act. 

But, as the liigbest aim of Russian discipline is directed to* 
render man, individually, a mechanical instrument, and the ag- 
gregate of individuals a machine, pouring forth a destructive 
fire, it is evicfent, that the vakie of the machine consists in the 
correctness with which the execution of its routine of duty is 
performed, as the effect, in application to its purpose, depends , 
upon the manner in which the power is directed to its objecty 1 
by the skill of the general. The Russian army is mechanical 
in its organization : its appearance strikes the eye with impres- 
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sion of somethiiig powerful, and superiorly correct in anange- 
ment. A Russian line or column is firm and solid in its com- 
position ,* uniform and exact in order, as if dressed by the line 
and plummet ; united in movement, it seems irresistible in its 
pmgress ; dexterous in the exercise of its oflTensive weapon, its 
fire rolls, with rapidity not to be exceeded, with exactness in 
time, as if it proceeded from a machine worked by a mechani- 
cal operation. But, as the view in training the soldier, in the 
use of the musket, seems to regard more expressly the power of 
multiplying the quantity of fire, rather than of regulating direc- 
tion, it often happens that fire is expended without aim or ade* 
quate object* It is consequently thrown away; and when the 
fury of the torrent is past, the instrument is comparatively 
harmless and often helpless. M 

The Russian form of discipline, at this time, the most me- 
chanical, the most rigid and the most perfect of any, perhaps, 
in Europe, has not yet attained that perfection which produces 
uniformly a well directed effect in action; or which ensures 
subordination in all the circumstances of actual war. The Rus- 
sian soldiers frequently expend their ammunition without an 
adequate object ; for their military operation partakes of the 
nature of the operation of a machine ; or the shackles of fear 
give way, the native character developes in the midst of strong 
causes, and the artificial fabric rushes headlong into disorgani- 
zation and raijp. The illustrations are numerous ; for instancesB 
abound, where Russian troops, after expending ammunition 
without object, have given themselves up to slaughter without 
resistance ; or where, throwing off the shackles of restraint, they 
have run into every wildness of insubordination, drunkenness^ 
and plunder, even in the midst of battle, — It is thus, that, in 
spite of the strong operation of causes, which operate compul- 
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sively upon man, the nature of man revolts occasionally fiom 
constraint, and assumes its independence. 

The Russian arms have attained a high fame among military 
nations ; but, if causes be referred to the true source, it will 
probably be found, that the whole of their fame is not the fruit 
of their mechanical disciphne. The causes of success are va* 
rious. The Russian soldier, the slave of military authority, re- 
duced apparently to an automaton, in the common routine of 
duty, still retaining a quality of his native barbarity, is greedy 
of the spoils of the enemy. Covetousness is thus a motive which 
urges him forward. The Turkish empire is the theatre of the 
Russian glory ; and the Turkish war every-where presented a 
booty. This gave animation to the movement of the mass. 
But, besides the incentive to action, arising from the hopes of 
plunder, the Russian, in spite of every rigor of discipline, cal- 
culated to banish or obscure the thinking faculty, still preserves 
some exercise and action of mind. His mind is not obliterated ; 
but its operation is simple; constrained, in some manner, to re- 
gard only a few objects, it may naturally be supposed to be ar- 
dent in pursuit, and attached, with passion, to the objects which 
attract its notice. It is, thus, that the Russian is capable of 
being impressed with sensations, so warm and strong, as to be 
converted into sentiments of enthusiasm ; for being little dis- 
tracted by the varied pleasures of sense, which attach men to 
life for the sake of sensual gratification, the simple Russian 
proceeds in his pursuit, or duty, with a steady progress, and in 
a determined course. In this manner, the Russian soldier is 
capable of being influenced by a sentiment, ardent as a pas- 
sion, — viz. devotion in a religious cause, or attachment to a be- 
loved chief. The fact is proved by many illustrations in the 
history of the Russian people. The mechanical power of their 
tactic appears frequently to have failed, in the point of action. 
• ^ The 
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The fabric threatened to fall to pieces^ when Suwarrow found a 
remedy. Suwarrow, who is considered as a buifoon b}^ the mul- 
titude, was in reality a genius in war; for he knew how to 
create enthusiasm in the mind, and thereby support action, 
when the exertions of the animal body, as actuated by the 
supposed impulse of mechanical armies had become feeble. 
He impressed the credulous with an opinion that he was in- 
spired ; hence the simple, and otherwise torpid Russian, moved 
by tliis impulse, felt himself strong, and proved himself to be 
invincible. By means of this impression, the Russians were led 
to perform acts of boldness, and to persevere in difficulties, 
which would have been unsurmountable to a mechanical force, 
acting solely by the external impulse of fear — the assumed prin- 
ciple of the customary tactic. It may hence be concluded, 
and the fact appears to have been frequently confirmed in prac- 
tice, that it is to the enthusiasm of the Russian soldiery, as im- 
pressed by a religious sentiment, or devotion to the will and 
confidence in the supernatural powers of Suwarrow, that the 
mojit brilliant successes of that people are chiefly to be ascribed ; 
for, it iH here, as in other cases, that effect arises from influence 
of cxamph?, operating upon the mind and inspiring the conge- 
nial sentiment of an emu>bling passion, rather than from an ef- 
fect of a mechanical routine of duty, resulting from a discipline, 
originating in an ijnpression of fear, forced to persevere in its 
rotttine, by an impression of constraint. It is thus evident; 
and it i« proved in the history of war in all countries and in aU 
aget, that military action, in order to be effective, demands a 
spirit of aniuiation, paramount to the rigid confinement of a 
iiM*chanical rule. If the influence of mechanical discipline 
men the uoJo cau9C of success in the field of battle, the eftect 
would not be liable to so much caprice, nor shew so much va- 
rii^y« under iimilar external circumstances, as it does; for if. 
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every result were the product of a regular mechanical operation, 
there would be no successes or failures, which were not previ* 
ously calculable, and consequently calculated. Machines are 
lupposed to act according to the quantity of their mechanical 
>owers^ and the precision of the mechanical application ; but 
;his is not uniformly so in fact in the combat of armies, where 
the spirit of the chief sometimes operates more than his skill. 

The Russian army presents itself to the eye of the obsen'er, 
as a fabric highly perfect in the mechanical arrangement of its 
►arts. The celerity of manual movement, and the exact cor- 
respondence in time, with which it performs its exercises and 
iianoeuvres, cannot perhaps be exceeded. It appears capable 
of throwing out a greater quantity of fire, in a given time, in 
proportion to numbers, than any other army perhaps in 
Europe. Its columns, arranged in order of battle, are compact 
and firm; the movement is rapid, and while the scene of action 
admits of union and rapid movement, it may be reckoned irre- 
sistible ; for it has superior weight, and it is vigorously impelled 
forwards by an impulse threatening the rear. But, as the 
movement is mechanical, depending on the eflSciency of com- 
plex causes, it is easily deranged; and when deranged, it is not 
easily rectified, for its motives of action are adventitious and 
externah In such a case, a skilful enemy, refusing close action, 
suffers this blind machine to expend, or play off the measure of 
its charge without an adequate object ; for individually it has 
no intellectual discretion, When this is done, the action is 
silent, the instrument comparatively harmless ; and the power 
being exhausted, the fabric is prepared for an easy destruction. 
The Russian army, which has attained a high perfection in 
tactic, or mechanical discipline, is also eminent for the order of 
its internal economy. The clothing of the soldier is substantial Ecom 
and good. It is made with judgment ; for it is fashioned, so as 
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to be convenient and useful. The coat is not pinched, as is the 
case in most armies ; the pantaloons are large, so as not to oc- 
casion confinement of the joints, or to prove irksome, when the 
soldier sleeps accoutred ; the shoes are excellent, — the soles 
thick, the quarter deep, the leather rendered impenetrable 
to wet, by impregnation with tallow. The Russian soldier is 
furnished with a cloak of strong cloth. — A cloak, of proper di- 
mensions, is more convenient, and, in all respects, more useful 
than a blanket ; for while it serves as a covering at night, it may 
be used as a defence against cold or rain, when on duty.^ — ^The 
foundations of the economical arrangement are well laid in the 
Russian armies ; and, in order that they be not disturbed by 
contingencies, as might be the case were they to depend upon 
contracts or common markets, every regiment has a certain 
number of workmen allotted to itself, for the adjustment of the 
regimental work. Besides this, every soldier, in the Russian 
service, is taught to mend his own clothes, to sew a plain seam, 
or to repair any accident that happens to his shoes. Hence it 
is, that, though the clothes of the Russian soldiers are often 
patched and mended, they never appear ragged and torn; and, 
though it may seem incredible to persons, who judge of possi- 
bilities by what they themselves see, it is certainly true, that a 
Russian regiment is capable of completely clothing itself in the 
short space of three days, for every individual is instmcted in 
the mode of contributing labour to a common purpose. 

The Russian army, which is so exact in tactic and economi- 
cal arrangement, has also acquired a name on account of its 
exertions and its courage ; but it does not appear, on close exa- 
mination, that the intrinsic physical qualities stand high in the 
scale of excellence. The power, at least the balance of bulk, 
is ordinarily in the superior parts. The face of the Russian pea- 
sant is usually broad ; the trunk of the body long, and heavy 
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in proportion ; the legs and thighs short ; — the thighs fleshy and 
round; — the muscles of the legs do not swell out in action;, 
nor are the traces of the muscles, in any part of the body, 
brawny or strongly imprinted. — The soldier moves constantly 
in the military step ; the step is short ; the movement quick ; 
the action of the muscles is scarcely ever brought to the stretch ; 
consequently, action, in such circumstances, is continued long 
without fatigue. This belongs to configuration and the exer- 
cise of power from habit. In regard to appearance the northern 
or real Russian has no pretensions to grace and beauty. The 
skin is harsh and coarse, and, though more frequently and more 
completely Avashed than any other soldier in Europe, the Rus- 
sian often appears, on the first view, to be dirty and disgusting; 
he is often over-run with vermin, for the hair is long and the 
combs are bad. The Russian, as observed, has a weighty 
body, and a good share of positive strength ; but he shews little 
active exertion ; and, unless in the use of the firelock and other 
necessary instrument of war, the Russian soldier is an ignorant 
and clumsy animal, because he is untaught. 

In moral qualities the Russian soldier has no extraordinary 
pre-eminence ; but, at the same time, he is not without some- 
thing that is valuable. He is good-natured, grateful fur kind- 
nesses rendered to him, obedient, either in kindness or from fear; 
for the most part, cheerful in temper ; he is not dull in percep- 
tion ; but his understanding is necessarily of a narrow compass* 
He loves money in common with other men ; and, as he is an 
animal of a narrow range of observation, it may be presumed, 
that love of money, or hopes of the spoils of the enemy, is the 
general incentive, which moA es him willingly to war. This is a 
cause which operates generally on the nrass ; but as the mind is 
simple, it seems also capable of being enthusiastically moved 
by a particular object, and of acting heroically, under impres- 
sion 
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sion of such entliusiasm.^ — Suwarrow knew the best of any of 
the Russian generals to call it forth. 

The Russian peasant is accustomed to hard fare in his native 
land : — brown bread and cucumber are his cliief support. Ad- 
mitted into the ranks of the army, he is allowed a ratiorj of 
meat, twice, occasionally three times a week ; but though the 
soldier is fed more highly than the peasant, he is still, compara- 
tively with tlie soldiere of most other countries, coarsely and 
poorly fed : the bread is black and hard ; the chief subsistence 
is on grain, and the quantity consumed is of a high measure. 
The stomach, from habit, is capable of receiving a large meal; 
and one large meal is generally sufficient for twenty-four hours. 
The drink of the Russian soldier is a sour liquor, termed Kuas, 
— fermented from grain. When well made it is not unpleasant 
to the taste ; it is cooling and refreshing in its effects, similar to 
vinegar and water, used by the Roman soldiers, — it is farther 
thought to be useful, in checking a disposition to scuny, wliich 
seems to arise from food of little mixture. 

In estimating the properties of this people, it is presumed, 
that the use of farinaceous foods and sour drinks contributes to 
preserve the animal habit cool and temperate ; for the Russians 
are not irritable in their physical constitution. They support 
labour long ; but they are less capable, than many, of great or 
sudden exertion ; and, they seem ordinarily to require the action 
of strong causes to raise their efforts to the due pitch of energy. 
The Russians are natives of a cold country ; and it might natu- 
rally be supposed, that, familiar with the action of cold, they 
would be comparatively little susceptible of its effects. Such 
is not the case. A Russian shivers in a degree of cold, which 
makes little impression upon an Englishman. He is frost-bit- 
ten, where other nations scarcely suffer. This may, in part, be 
attributed to manner of living, and to quahty of diet. The 
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Kussian dwellings, or barracks, are kept uniformly at a high tem- 
perature ; and, when occasions oblij^je the Russian to go abroad 
in cold weather, he envelopes himself in furs or skins, according 
to his quality and condition. He likewise uses the wann or 
steam bath, at least once a week. From such practice, from 
the high temperature of the apartments, and from the effects of 
ivarm clothing, the fibre is lax, and the body susceptible of 
slight imppessions of cold. — Upon the whole the Russian does 
not appear to be hardy in physical constitution ; and, if torpid 
or Jess sensible of danger than some other people, it scarcely 
can be admitted, that he has a balance of advantages, for the 
purposes of war, over his neighbours of the continent. He is 
capable of perseverance ; — a quality, probably, arising, in a 
certain extent, from the nature of his diet, which contains the 
imtable material in inferior proportion. But if more perse- 
vering than some, he is less intelligent and less energetic than 
many ; so that his military character, which has been placed so 
high, has not perhaps been correctly estimated. 



SECTION XIV. 



Dutch. 



THE Dutch vindicated their liberty, and established their in* Mercenwy 
dependence, without a regular army j they lost it, when they *^^ ^'^^' 
trusted its defence to mercenary troops. In the arrangements, 
connected with economy and all the apparent forms of disci' 
pline, the troops in Dutch pay, at the commencement of the 
late war, had no superiors in Europe. But perfect, as they 
-ere, in the external forms of militai'y tactic, they made no 
t figure 
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figure 10 the field of actkm ; fiv thej had litUe interest m the 
cause^ which they had undertaken to defend. The coimtrr did 
not belong to the soldier^ and it was piobablj lost fiom this 
eau«e. The defence was contracted for^ and the contract was 
badly executed. 



SECTION XV. 

THE Swiss^ who possess the mountains of the Alps, ccmsi* 
dered as the tower and citadel of Europe, long supported a 
cliaracter of eminence, corresponding with the elevation of their 
M^H^r/f local situation. Their military name was high, and their moral 
virtues wexe such as deserved, and obtained the esteem of 
mankind. Their love of liberty and independence ; their cou- 
rage and heroism ; the purity of their morals, and the fervor 
of their religion ; the amiable and interesting character of their 
domestic planners were distinguished, so as to have few exam- 
ples in the history of mankind. They were long successful in 
defence of their native country against powerful enemies ; and 
the local advantages, which Switzerland naturally possesses, are 
sucli as might enable the Swiss to resist almost every open force 
in open war. But where the application of open force would, 
in all probability, have failed of effect, deceit and fraud were 
called in aid to complete the operation. A subtle and inst)^^ 
ilious foe, practising on the passions of the unsuspecting, s^fc- 
ceeded in dividing the nation against itself; and thus, while 
France possessed herself of the strong hold of Europe, as a 
local position, she ensured a still greater object in her purpostes 
of moral disorganization ; for she hereby attained the means of 
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cutting up the roots of the liberty, the religion, and tlie moral 
virtue, which has long blessed the mountains of the Alps, re- 
garded, with good reason, as the asyluni of independenee* 

The national character of the Swiss, in the days of their prospe- 
rity, was military, hospitable, generous^ and sincere. In military 
virtues the Swiss nation was always eminent ; and Swiss soldiers, 
in the service of foreign powers, were considered as the sup- 
ports and bulwark of states in times of danger; they were de- 
fenders of laws and government, not instruments of tyranny, 
spreading death and destruction, termed conquest, for the sake 
of hire. The Swiss practised a correct and rigid mechanical 
discipline ; but they further possessed a moral cause, which 
directed the view to a common object, and united the action 
of mind in a common point* The Swiss, though sending in fo- 
reign countries for pay, and, as such denominated mercenary 
troops, uniformly preserved the character of the Swiss nation, — 
courageous, brave, and faithful. They were justly ^teemed 
to be the most perfect troops in Eurojic : they belonged to 
a nation, whose sentiments of the mihtary character stood high, 
and whose domestic virtues were pure ; for the manners were 
as yet not debauched by the abuse of riches. 

The military character of the Swiss was eminent ; the moral 
character was amiable. Some part of this pre-eminence was, 
perhaps, owing to local situation, some part of it to institution. 
The scenes, with which th6 native of Switzerland is daily sur- 
rounded, tend to elevate and ennoble the mind, to exalt the 
courage, and to confirm its constancy under trials of danger. 
Tlie state of society, among mountains, is circumscribed ; the 
ideas, restrained from wandering to distant and undefined ob- 
jects, are, as at were, condensed and concentrated upon a 
point; the affections are rivetted to a place, and the bond of 
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ration of laws and customs, and an attachment to friends. 
The operation of physical causes may, thus, be supposed to 
mould the mind, and to confirm its action in a peculiar train 
of movement. The bodily powers receive impression from the 
habits of exercise to which they are inured. The limbs of the 
Swiss are thus active and springy, the chest ordinarily full ; for 
the eftects of the local situation and the customary occupa- 
tions of life are calculated to call forth, and to confirm these 
powers of exertion. Hence, there is found, in the Swiss sol- 
dier, bodily force, joined with activity of movement; intelli- 
gence of things, similar to those of war, connected with firm- 
ness of mind inaction. The local situation is calculated to 
engender sentiments of independence ; sentiments of indepen- 
dence, however engendered, support and uphold the active 
exercise of virtue in its course. 



SECTION XVI, 

British. 



\rfn\rc. 



THE British army, in tlie opinion of tacticians, not yet 
raised to the just height of mechanical perfection, is not 
equalled in shew and brilliancy of appearance by any army in 
Europe. The gaudiness and contrast of the dress, the num- 
ber of ornaments and high order of the accoutrements, strike 
the eye, in a day of review, irith an image of something su- 
perb. The size and figure of the men ; the freshness of com- 
pli^xion ; the fulness and plumpness of the limbs; and the or- 
der of nrr.uigement of the parts, present a veiy gay and at- 
tracting iuup-d'a?il. It decidedly carries off the palm of bril- 
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in pre-eminence of quality over others, rather than in quantity 
of number, that tlie value of a military force consists. Such 
pre-eminence is then the object of study ; but it cannot be at- 
tained without an intimate knowledge of the qualities of the 
elementary materials, a judicious selection and correct adjust- 
ment of the several parts employed in forming the military 
fabric ; the general movement of which requires to be ope- 
rated by an innate principle ; as its efficiency must be pre- 
served, by perseverance in an animated S3^stem of tactic, aided 
by a judicious plan of economy. 

The British army is composed of three principal nations, 
English, Scotch, and Irish, all agreeing in some common qua* 
lities, yet, all manifesting certain shades of difference, arising 
from difference of climate and local situation, institution, oc- 
cupation, or habit of life. — The English may be divided into 
two classes, — ^labourers or countrymen, townsmen or artizans* 
The pastoral occupation scarcely has an existence in England 
at present: hence the pastoral life, unless in a few parts, fur- 
nishes no recruits for the army. — The inhabitants of England 
have been mixed, at various times, by the effects of conquest 
and invasion ; and England daily receives accessions and mix- 
ture of foreign people, who are allured, by various causes, to 
transfer their abode to Great Britain. Tins cause, ivhere ap- 
plied in action, most probably modifies original character ; as 
tlie quality of soil and climate, indifferent parts of the island^ 
prfjbably produces some difference of physical property among 
the inhabitants of different districts, independently of the qita« 
lities of the radical stock. This is presumptive cause of dif- 
ference ; but, whatever be the effect of the operation of the 
causes alhidcd to, the mass of the people still bears the stamp 
of a pecuhar character, which may be denominated EngUsh, 

The 



The English peasant comes forward with prepossessing cor* 
poreal advantages. He is strong and powerful iu the limbs, 
particularly iu the arms ; the chest is full and open ; the trunk 
ponderous. He displays great strength iu momentary exer- 
tion ; but he has less endurance in toil, and bears hardsliip less 
patiently than the peasantry of some neighbouring countries. 
He possesses power of the limbs ; but being little accustomed 
to travel on foot, the gait is clownish, and the pace is. not swift; 
insomuch that travelling, or marching, cannot be numbered 
among the excellencies of this nation, a defect, arising from 
want of training, rather than from want of pliysical power* 
The Englishman, as remarked above, is powerful in strength ; 
but he is not hardy in body ; for he is, comparatively speaking, 
delicately nursed. Wlien well clothed, well fed, and well 
lodged, he goes on steadily in a dailj^ routine of labour or duty; 
but as every thing is new in military service, particularly in 
actual war, accidents, not calculated upon, sometimes occur. 
He then complains, and even suffers ; for, as sickness, accord- 
ing to the observations of medical men, is often consequent to 
changes in the mode of life ; so, in all services, the Englishman 
is disposed to expect, that a condition shall be present on one 
part, to bind to the performance of a duty on the other ; — there 
is here an express or tacit compact, connected with a reason. 

The English peasant and the English artizan are of the same 
class of people fundamentally; but occupation and habit pro- 
duce differences of greater or lesser extent. The artizan, less 
powerful in body, usually of smaller size and of less native vi* 
gour, not so florid, and not so comely in aspect, but less slug- 
gish in gait, more dextrous in the use of his hands, and more 
alert in mechanical movements, learns the manual exercises, 
the marchings, and evolutions, with greater facility than the 
peasant. He is rarely in the vigour of health ; for the most of 
m N 2 the 
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the artizan occupations are sedentary, and sedentary occu| 
tions ai^ not healthful ; but, as changes of situation and c< 
dition are commonly observed to produce a salutary eR4 
upon languid and feeble habits, so health is ordinarily 
proved, and power actually increased, by the change of con- 
dition, connected with the adoption of military life* The pea- 
sant, in his outset, has, as observed, the advantage in po^iM| 
over the artisan ; the artizan has the advantage, over the p€^ 
sant^ in facihty of movements, connected with mechanical t^y 
tic. — But, whatever be the shades of difference observa^^ 
among the different classes of this people, the native English* 
peasant or artizan, combines throughout, in his corporeal fa 
brie, the fund of radical power, — actual force, with capacit; 
sudden action. These are military properties ; and the part 
the British army, recruited in England, and so constituted, 
must be allowed to stand on fair ground with its other parts, 
and, on advantageous ground, with the armies of other 
nations. 

As the moral character of the English people is somewhm 
peculiar, the radical disposition of the soldier describes so9| 
notice, in an attempt to estimate the value of the British ar- 
my. The British government has a natural propensity for war; 
or, the extent and complication of its political concerns draw, 
it often, involuntarily, into broils ; for it has wars in almost ev^| 
part of the world : yet, with all this natural propensity or ca- 
sual necessity, and the consequent frequent occurrence of stiJl| 
the nation cannot be said to possess radically the stamp of ^r 
military character. The national pursuit is now ardent after 
manufacturing and commercial speculations. Two passions do 
not reign with equal power in the same subject ; consequently 
the martial spirit does not run high among the mass of the peo 
pie* The name of military ,service does not here, as in nj; 
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countries, bring distinction ; and as the profession of arms is 
not held in high estimation in England, the better class of the 
English peasantry does not quit its agricultural occupations 
for the pursuits of war : hence, the recruits of infantry regi- 
ments are ordinarily drawn from the ovei*flowings of manufac- 
turing towns, consisting frequently of persons, who are, ia 
some degree, obnoxious in the community. — The acquisition 
of money, or wealth, is the general pursuit of mankind ; but 
money, or hire for labour, is the sole and ostensible motive for 
action in all manufacturing and commercial countries ; — gain 
is here the allowed and professed object of pursuit. The Bri- 
tish army, it may be observed, has only an annual existence ? 
and, in times of peace, it is usually reduced to a low standard 
in point of numbers. When so reduced, the ranks can only be 
expected to be filled up, at the commencement of war, by 
the bribery of high bounties. The nation adheres to its prin- 
ciple ; it is manufacturing and commercial, — not military. The 
people is intluenced by the common motive of action, which 
is a desire of gain; — hence, the bait of gain tempts multitudes 
to assume the military dress. But, though such allurement has 
the etiect to fill the ranks with numbers, it should be held in 
mind, that it does not fill the ranks w ith soldiers \ for they are 
not soldiers in spirit, who are tempted to carry arms for the 
sake of a bounty* Such, however, compose the mass of English 
recruits, at the commencement of war. They do not possess the 
genuine spirit of military service ; and, it would be judging 
the nation below its just value, to determine its intrinsic mili- 
tary character, * by an example of what is not on a level with 
the mass of the people. 

The English peasant, as things are, has no predilection for 

a military life; neither does the profession of anus appear to 

be the bent of pursuit with the higher classes. Yet, though 
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neither gentleman nor peasant manifest the military ardor, 
which marks a military people, it must still be allowed, that 
the Englisli officer and EngUsh soldier uniformly maintain, in 
war, the characteristic of the nation, — manifested in a displaj 
of cool and deliberate courage, decision and exertion in times 
of danger, equalled by few nations, and surpassed hy none. 
But while this' is true, it may, at the same time, be obserAedj— 
that the spirit of enthusiasm, ivhich stimulates to the enterpris^B 
of extraordinary acts, is not, as things now stand, a prominent 
quality among English soldiers. It is conspicuous among Eng- 
lish sailors ; and it may consequently be inferred, that the fund 
exists in the physical constitution of both,— dormant in the one, 
for want of culture. A brilliant act of enterprise is usually re- 
warded, in the naval service, with honors and promotion ; it is 
consc(jueritly cherished, as the main channel by which office] 
attain early rank. A similar spirit of enterprise is rarely seei 
in the army; for there exists a more certain, and less hazardous^ 
channel of promotion in the measure of the purse. The spirit 
of enterprise, alluded to, exists in the physical constitution of 
the soldier, as well as in the physical constitution of the sailor; 
but it does not grov/, unless it be cultivated ; and it is not likely 
to be cultivated, unless a reward of honor and profit be at- 
tached to it. If the officer lead, the soldier will follow to 
tlie boldest enterprise ; for, though the English soldier is not 
impetuous, he is determined and courageous, retaining such 
connuand of himself in action, that, if he fail in his object, he 
is capable of retiring from the contest, — defeated, but not rout- 
ed. He performs his duties well in ordinary circumstances 
but he performs them as duties not exceeding a certain mea- 
sure and limit, lie is capable of attachment; but he is less 
susceptible, than some others, of enthusiastic attachment U 
I)crsons, abstractedly on their own account. He expects 
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general cause,^and a reason ; so that tlie Englishman, even as 
a soldier, retains some part of the national character of inde- 
pendence — still measuring attachment and devotion to a com- 
mon object, by purpose and utility, as referable to himself. 

Military enthusiasm does not run high in the English army : 
it is not encouraged in the militar}^ school ; and, if not encou* 
raged in the military school, it is not likely to exist ; for few i^^niestic 
ideas come under the' eye of the peasant, in early youth, which 
tend to inspire sentiments of military glory. The country la- 
bourer performs his labour on a given condition, and after a 
regular routine. His society is confined to a narrow circle : 
field labours are often performed almost solitarily, the im- 
proved agriculture of the times furnishing few opportunities of 
young persons meeting in agricultural occupations, as was the 
case in the less polished ages, when games and amusements, 
calculated to call forth exertion, were practised with ardor; 
and, where the glory, acquired by those who excelled in such 
feats and contentions, gave a taste for the fame, which is con- 
nected with brilliant atchievements in war- As this does not 
now exist, the phantom of military glory has no food ; and if 
the love of gain or other casual necessity did not operate a 
movement, it is reasonable to believe, that the volunteers, for 
military service, would, in ordinary circumstances, be few in 
number. Tlic military character does not stand high in com- 
mon estimation ; and the example of the disbanded soldier, co- 
vered with wounds, instead of being an incentive to war, com- 
monly operates a contrary effect. The old soldier often suffers 
from disease or pain, and is usually in poverty. Degraded, 
because he is poor, and sunk below the level of his fellow sub- 
jects, his military laurels have no attractive influence, and his 
tale of battles rarely inflames the young mind, to seek glory 
in the camp. 

• But 
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IJut, though the character of the English people be not di- 
rectly of the military cast, indicating an ardor or enthusiasm 
for war, it still possesses a quality, probably resulting from 
manner and custom, which gives it advantages for military pur- 
poses, and which contributes materially to create coolness, com- 
mand, and resolution in action, which few nations possess in 
the same degree. An Englishman is accustomed, fiom early 
youth, to enter the lists of combat, without pei^onal enmity ; 
to contend till he is overpowered ; and to give in, when he dis- 
covers his inferiority, — an act of submission, which he confes- 
ses, without that sensation of shame and confusion, which cha- 
racterizes his northern neighbour, under a similar failure. This 
practice in trial of strength, without passion or enmity, is almost ^ 
peculiar to the people of England ; and, to this may, perhaps,^! 
be imputed the possession of determined coolness, and the 
quality of giving up a contest, in the more serious conflict of 
war, without manifesting such vexation and despair, as create 
confusion, and lead to total route. The English recruit has H 
thus a cool courage, either physically, or from institution ; ™ 
and, having this quality, he may be allowed to possess a va- 
luable radical property in war. — In point of intelligence, he is 
inferior to many ; and though powerful in actual force, he is 
not hardy in bodily constitution. He is accustomed to good j 
living ; and, expecting a certain condition of things to be pre- H 
sent in military service, he does not submit cheerfully to pri- 
vations ; nor, from a similar cause, does he endure extraordinary 

toil patiently. But, with these defects, he is superior in power^^J 
honest and manly in sentiment, cool in action, and firm in 
courage. Such are his quahties, and such may be supposed 
to give great advantages to military officers in conducting mi- 
litary undertakings ; for, as the powers are regular, and steady 
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in operation, the extent of the exertion being known, the effect 
Tnay be calculated with correctness. 

The lowland Scot, viewed superficially, appears, upon the character 
whole, to be inferiorj at least less attractive in bodily qualities 
than the English. He is ordinarily of a lower stature, less full 
of flesh, and of a less powerful arm t the trunk is less ponder- 
ous ; but the limbs are more sinewy and elastic. The manner 
of the Scot is uncouth, the countenance harsh. The complexion 
is usually less tlorid and delicate than that of his southern 
neighbour ; but though less comely and attractive in appear- 
ance, the figure is hardy, and, as such, more military. This 
distinction, a great part of which seems to arise from diet, man- 
ner of living and customary occupation, wears out fast in the 
southern parts of Scotland ; but the traces of it are still observ- 
able. The English peasant has a proportionally greater weight 
of body, a heavier trunk, and, apparently greater physical 
power of arm; the Scotch more sinewy limbs, g. frame of 
greater resistance, — better calculated to endure toil and support 
privation, though not of greater positive force. As the bodily 
qualities are not precisely alike, in the people who inhabit the 
opposite sides of the Tweed, so neither are the dispositions of 
mind. An Englishman meets an enemy in the combat Avith 
more deliberation, and preserves his temper, in action, better 
tlian the Scotchman. He is, and always has been, in the whole 
course of his history, more mechanical, more capable of disci- 
pline, and more dexterous in the use of missile weapons ; but 
while more capable of discipline, he has less enterprise, less 
thirst after military glory, and less impetuosity in conflict. This 
quality of impetuosity, which, though it may fail in its object, 
and, so faihng, terminate in discomfiture and route, often 
atchieves extraordinary things* When well directed, it is irre- 
sistible as a torrent. — It marks a diftbrence of character, 
m, o which 
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which still exists ; a diUbreiice more the result of institution 
primary education, customs and manner of life, than of radi< 
distinction of race ; for the southern part of Scotland, and the" 
greater part of England have submitted to similar revolutions ^d 
different times, each country having admitted, into its ljosoni,W 
mixture of similar people, whether by conquest or by colonLza- 
tion. The materials aie radically the same ; but the pursui||y 
and occupations have gone into different channels, and iaipressJ^I 
upon the separate parts a marked difference of moral action. 
The English people, either imported industrious habits in their 
first migrations, or assumed them soon after the occupation 
of the country ; for it is plain, that a certain form of agri- 
culture, manufacture and commerce has been long pursued sjfH 
tematically in England, with a view to improvement and tne^ 
professed acquisition of wealth. The Scotch genius vras here 
dormant, — not directed to the embellishments, scarcely studious 
of the conveniences, of life. The tenure of lands in Scotland 
was in some measure feudal, — improvements in agriculture 
attracting no attention. It is within the memory of many now 
living, that the fields, north of the Tweed, were not cultivat^ii 
with any other view, but that of producing subsistence in bre^^ 
for the season. As there was little produce from the lands, ex- 
ceeding the measure of consumption, there was consequent!;^ 
little trade. The domestic manufactures were chiefly such, ^M 
served the purf>oses of mere necessity ; — the manufacture 
clumsy, but serviceable. A field, badly manured and clumsily 
worked, produced an inferior grain, which was made into ^d 
coarse bread ; the cattle and sheep, which covered the hill" 
furnished milk for food, and wool for clothing. The state of 
society was pastoral, and such as is called barbarous by^ those, 
who esteem the art of stimulating and gorging animal appetite 
the refinement of life, and the ultimate aim of human genius. 

Expan- 
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Expansion of mind or exercise of faculty, on objects of mili- 
tary glory, occupies a period in the history of almost every peo- 
ple, in the progress of their society. Such expansion arose 
among the Scotch, as among othei-s ; and various causes con- 
curred to foster and prolong its duration. The Scotch of the 
southern district, even when there was truce between the kings 
of England and Scotland, were rarely at peace with their 
southern neighbours. If open war ceased, a war of depreda- 
tion was continually going on, till the accession of James the 
Vlth. Till the union, and even later than the union, the re- 
collection, that the Scottish country had been invaded in for- 
mer times, by the English, with a view to conquest, preserved a 
sentiment of resentment in the breast of the people ; the picture 
of which, continually represented in popular ballads and roman- 
tic tales, retailed by every old man and old woman of the bor- 
der counties, supported the martial spirit through the whole 
extent of the community. The resentment was strong ; and 
the memory of the atchievemerits of Sir William Wallace and 
Robert, the Bruce, formed the principal incitement which fos- 
tered the resentment. The history of Sir William Wallace, till 
within these forty years, was the catechism of the Scottish 
youth, the torch at which Scottish courage was inflamed, desire 
for war kindled, and love of country warmed to enthusiasm. It 
was in short the manual, which communicated lessons of pride 
and national independence to the peasant. "I'he history owes 
nothing of embellishment to the genius and art of the poet ; 
but the tale, uncouthly told, makes impression from the inte- 
resting nature of the matter. Upon the Scottisli peasant the im- 
pression ^ iiTcsistible ; for while the cause touches the heart, 
the picture is identified with scenes which are still to he traced. 
In times, that are recently past, the Scottish youth was wont 
to dwell with pleasure on the detail of the combaf«i fif Wallace, 
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to rise lofty in uiiad, as partaking of the renown of his victories, 
and to drop a tear of sympathy and resentment, at the manner 
of his death. The cause has now nearly ceased to act ; but the 
impression of liberty and independence, which arose from this 
source, served formerly to foster a martial spirit among the Scot- 
tish youth, and to stamp their character with heroic sentiments 
in war. 

The warlike spirit, wliich grew up in Scotland from the above 
form of institution, appears to have been further encouraged 
and supported, by the nature and condition of the society, in 
which the country, till lately, stood. A certain form of feudal 
tenure prevailed long in Scotland ; and, whatever may be the 
evils of such a form of tenure, it cannot be denied, that its 
operation, in society, is warlike. If liberal in its condition, it 
serves to encourage and confirm a patriotic love of country ; for 
it gives a limited inheritance of the soil to every one.— Man, it 
may be remarked, naturally venerates that which he has re- 
ceived from his ancestors, and cherishes that which he hopes to 
transmit to his posterity. The degree of attachment to pater- 
nal inheritance is not measured by absolute value ; the bond 
is usually strong, where the quantum is small and circumscribed ^ 
it is weak or capricious, where the quantity is large and diffused. 
The principle, which directs man's conduct, in such cases, is 
even different. The peasant, sheltered from the piercing blast, 
is grateful for the protection of his hut ; the meagre grain of his 
barren field, he receives as a bounty ; — the heart is warm with 
gratitude ; and thus warmed by gratitude, he is patriotic in 
principle. On the contrary, the lordly master of the superb 
nansion and wide domain believes, that all his posseflkions and 
^(! hU blessings are the work of his own power. As he raised a 
II by the hand of power, he conceives that he adorns it 
)y the dignity of his presence. He may draw his sword, as well 
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as the peasant, in the defence of his country ; but he draws it 
from a different motive, and with a different feeling. With the 
one, it is the defence of property, valued and estimated as pro- 
perty ; with the other, it is the defence of an abode dear by its 
familiarity, and venerated as an asylum. The one is ready to 
compromise the independence of his nation, for the secure pos- 
session of his acres Und mansions ; the other is ready to shed 
his blood, in protection of the soil which gives him food, and 
which covers the ashes of his fathers. 

These causes and conditions operate upon the animal fabric, 
and the operation of such causes and conditions appears to con- 
stitute the feudal peasant a radical patriot. In this manner the 
tenure^ of land which obtained in Scotland, in the early part 
of last century, may be considered as a circumstance which 
contributed to modify the character of the Scottish peasantry. 
The possession of the lands was a species of permanent inherit- 
ance, in various degrees of gradation; and rents, which were 
paid, chiefly in kind, were merely as a tax upon the produce of 
labour ; a mode of quittance, which exempted the tenant from 
that ravenous pursuit of money, for an extravagant and neces- 
sitous landlord, which prevails in more refined ages. The prac- 
tice of farming was not then a trade, adopted by speculators in 
the hopes of accumulating wealth : the land was cultivated for 
subsistence in bread, — and it was rudely cultivated. As the 
science of farming was not understood, and agricultural labours 
were only necessary at particular seasons, the mass of the peo- 
ple was comparatively idle, during certain periods of the year: 
hence, as the hand had no occupation, the mind, w^hich cannot 
be totally inactive, struck out into the firet expanding action of 
the human imderstanding, wliich is more alhed with ambition 
and war, than avarice and the practice of polished arts. It is 
thus perhaps, that, as the accidental condition of the tenure of 
• land 
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land contributed materially to foster a love of country ; so the 
primitive state of the society and accidental circumstances of 
situation, independently of institution, fostered the propensity 
for the pursuits of war. 

In early times, when man was barbarous and simple in his 
manners, the heart was grateful. The affections, which were 
strongly bound to the place of birth, expanding in circles, ex- 
tended around, so as to embrace the interests of the whole race. 
The custom of community of labour, which appears to have pre- 
vailed in Scotland in former times, spread good will and charity 
in diflerent degrees of force, through the various circles of the 
society or nation. The people lived in clusters in sequestered 
vallies,^ — and the union was intiniate. The right of pasturage, 
for sheep and cattle^ was common in these townships or clustei-s 
of huts : the business which related to this concern was conse- 
quently in common. Such affairs occasioned intercourse ; the 
society of the township was intimate, and, in a manner, domes- 
tic. But besides the ordinary intercourse of townships, there 
were particular seasons, where mutual aids in labour were more 
general and extensive. A provision of fuel is an important con- 
cern in every country of a northern latitude. Peat, a material 
which requires to be dug from the earth, and spread out with 
care, in order to be dried by the sun, is the common fuel of 
large tracts of country in Scotland. The process of getting it 
is laborious ; but it was lightly borne, for there was generally a 
participation of labour, in such cases; and festive amusements 
were mixed, at such times, with the execution of the work. 
The heart was light, and satisfied, as making a provision against 
the cold of winter ; and the eye looked to Heaven, with devo- 
tion and gratitude, in expectation of favourable weather to 
crown the labours with success. There was farther participa- 
tion of work, and nmtual aid, in the labours of hay time and 
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harvest ; as there were certain days of corvSe, or customary 
work, to the land proprietor, for similar purposes. At such times 
there was an assembly of the people of the village or township; 
and the meeting was distinguished by a round of amusements 
familiar in the primitive stages of society. The baneful influ- 
ence' of whisky bad nqt then assumed dominion over the Scot, 
tisli peasantry. The older persons were sober and chaste ; they 
related tales of past times ; the young contended in manly exer- 
cises, in running, in leaping, in wrestling, &c. — sports and 
amusements, a superiority in which gives pre-eminence, and 
pre-eminence secretly encourages the desire of trying the for- 
tune in war. Such customs were common in early times, and 
such practices may be supposed to have encouraged a military 
spirit among the people ; a spirit, which was even extended 
wider by the contentions of parishes with each other, in various 
sports and pastimes, on other occasions. 

But, while a propensity for war and military atchievement 
was encouraged by the conmiunity of labour, which resulted 
from the nature of the tenure of land ; and by the social dis- 
position, connected with a state of society, when men lived more 
for the mutual aid of each other, than the ravenous desire of 
riches, centering wholly in self; there are other collateral causes 
which aided in the same purpose. The villagers were wont to 
assemble in the larger houses in the winter evenings, for the 
sake of amusement and communication of knowledge ; for the 
Scotch peasant was always singularly inquisitive and greedy 
of information. This disposition, which is general, was often 
directed to precise military objects by the example of old sol- 
diers, who had returned to their native homes, after the toil of 
years — ^spcnt in foreign sei*vice ; or who travelled through the 
country, begging bread, or flying the ennui of a fixed abode, — 
A beggar is, necessarily, degraded ; but au old soldier, asking 
% bread, 
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bread, was formerly an exception in Scotland. He was usually 
received hospitably into the house of a principal farmer ; \m 
visit was even acceptable, and considered as a feast bj 
young men of the village, who collected round him, lis 
eagerly to his detail of battles, and gave feith to all his st 
of romantic adventure in foreis:n countries. This was fami 
in Scotland ; for the Scotch were kind and charitable, 
were poor ; and, in common with the inhabitants of pooTij 
particularly of pastoral countries, they were hospitable,— ihej 
mind open, and easily susceptible of impression, from 
report of warlike atchievement. The case is now chan 
they are commercial and rich ; and like the inhabitants of 
countries, where arts prevail, and where commerce, Avhich is a 
desire of gain, engrosses all the faculties, hospitality, or that 
grace of charity which bestows without offering insult, or testi 
fying contempt, is rarely found. 
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But, as attachment to soil and native country seems to h 
sprung from the nature of the tenure of lands, and the ^M 
toraary bonds of union in primitive society ; so military gl^| 
as the natural passion of the pastoral state, was the predominanl 
passion with the Scottish peasantry, and the leading feature oi 
the gentry for many past ages. As the lowland Scot was n^ 
rally inclined to war, in consequence of the state of societj 
which he lived ; so the moral education, and the impressioi 
religion, engrafted in his constitution at an early period of lifej 
produced, directly or indirectly, the effect of promoting a zeal- 
ous, a correct and principled execution of duty in the field oi 
battle. — ^The Scotch are Calvinists ; and Calvinists are pre^^ 
tinarians, who believe that every thing which happens, or wh^ 
can happen, is ordained to happen ; consequently, that life^ 
guarded by one Providence, is equally secure in the heat d 
battle, as in the shades of peace. Such opinion influenced the 
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conduct of the lowland Scot. It fortified the mind amid the 
danger of war : hence the Scotch, wlio are enterprising and 
ardent in quality of national character, were courageous from 
education, and firm in action from a sentiment of religion. 
The Scotch, wlio till lately were pastoral, as a pastoral, were an 
idle people ; for it was only in the course of last century, that 
they assumed the occupations, which lead to the acquisition of 
wealth. They did not, till within these few years, adopt the 
mechanical processes which multiply the effects of labour, nor 
did they penetrate the depths of mercantile speculations. But 
though they were not skilful in systematic trade and extensive 
manufacture, the mind had an expansive force,^a peculiar 
inquisitiveness in metaphysical science and philosophy ; — it 
had a high energy and great chastity of moral sentiment from 
the time of the reformation. This chastity of sentiment and 
energy of mind, for which the Scotch peasant is eminently con- 
spicuous, among the peasantry of other countries, is principally 
owing to the labours of the parish-ministers ; a highly venerable 
body, than whom, no religious order, since the days of the 
apostles, has manifested a more purely christian disposition ; 
and, than whom, no one has laboured more assiduously to pre- 
serve purity of religion, and good conduct among men ; for the 
Scotch clergy not only preach, but practise in domestic life, the 
doctrines of Jesus Christ, which are the precepts of truth and 
moral virtue. 

The Scotch are Calvinists in religion ; and, as the religion of 
Calvin teaches a soldier, that, any endeavours he may use to 
avoid danger, while in the execution of his duties are not of 
avail, (for his fate is always in the hand of an over-ruling Pro- 
vidence,) so a sentiment of honor, engrafted in the constitution 
of the mind, by a system of public and domestic education, 
appears to have bound the native Scot to the defence of jiis 
colours upon principle, on most occasions. The education 
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^vhich contributed to operate this effect was national, and 
ill isonie degree systematic; for it was conducted under the 
eye of the clergy, as a national body. Its fundamental in- 
struction enforced the duties of a pure religion ; in which 
are comprehended truth and honor, the foundation, on which 
is built a soldiers fame. The principle of education, among 
the Scottish peasantry, was laid on sound foundations, un- 
der the eye of the parish minister ; the application of it, in 
the practice of life, was kept in rule, by exposition to the eye 
of a small, but jealous community. A bad or disgraceful 
action could not be concealed in a cluster of cottages, in a se* 
questered valley; and, fortunately for morals, there was not at 
this time, any refuge in large cities, or manufacturing towns, 
from the reproaches of oifended society. The character was 
thus preserved pure ; for infamy had no hiding place. It may 
be observed on tTiis occasion, that the cottage of the Scottish 
peasant was humble^ even miserable in the eye of manufactur- 
ing and commercial refinement ; but it was happy and interest- 
ing, — for the tenants were virtuous : the affections were wann, 
genuine and pure; and the 3outh, who had served in foreigu 
countries as a soldier, sighed, when his service was performed^ 
to return to this humble roof of liis father, to receive the wel- 
come of his friends — ashamed to return to that sacred abode— 
with a spot upon, his honor. Virtue was thus esteemed on its 
own account ; and virtue only was esteemed with the body of 
the Scottish nation, till the introduction of systematic farming, 
manufactures and trade turned all the energies to the acquisi- 
tion of riches: riches were followed by their consequence — luxury, 
wliich absorbs all the faculties in pursuit of j^leasure, and gra- 
tification of bodily sense, — It may be added, and the observa- 
tion is striking, that Scotland has suffered a change of maunerSj^ 
within these last fifty years, such as was scarcely ever witnessed 
in any country, in so short a space of time, T^^c fields, which 
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were bleak and barren, are now gay and smiling as gardens ; tlie 
peasantry, who were uncouth and homely, are now elegant in 
manner, and gaily dressed, — the attire of foreign manufac- 
ture : — the outside is gilded most gaudily, the inside is dilapi- 
dated most miserably. Man is not now, as in former times, 
ashamed to l^e unjust, that is, to be bankrupt in trade; for 
bankruptcy marks a speculating spirit, and is only considered 
as the bad fortune of a ajamester. A female is not ashamed to 
be unchaste; for she is not an outcast, or avoided as formerly: 
she finds refuge in a manufacturing town,— the asylum of vice. 
Such is the change. It is melancholy ; l)ut it is comprehended 
ia the revolution of things ; and it is accompanied with this ef- 
fect, that the Scotch, though still possessing valuable fpialities 
in war, cannot be said to be distinguished for the same extent 
of ardent mind and hardy body, as in times past. The love of 
riches has engrossed, or dissipated the faculties; the love of mi- 
litary fame is faint; and luxury, which pampers the body, 
weakening the power of resistance, has increased susceptibility 
for disease. The mode of society is also changed ; townships 
are broken up ; community of labour has gone into disuse ; and 
the popuhir ballads, which were formerly current in all parts of 
the country, and which frequently had the eflect to incite the 
youthful mind to volunteer military service, no longer live in the 
memory of the people. Love and martial atchicvement were 
ordinarily the theme of the song ; and, as the song, which re- 
corded a chaste love, inspired a similar sentiment, the tlame 
of love, lighted up in a pure breast, ennobled the mind, 
and exalted the courage; the lover courted the field of 
battle, as a theatre, on which he expected to meet with 
distinction. It is thus, that the breast of the Scottish peasant 
was frequently warmed with a sentiment of love ; for love was 
often the subject of the popular songs ; and the popular songs 
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were the pastime of the idle hours. A sentiment of love, for 
tbe sex, iras common in the then circumstances of society. 
The case is natural ; for it is in sequestered vallies, and country f 
riUageSf that this passion fixes its pure abode. Love, when 
acting with force, and opposed by difficulties, hurried its vo- 
tary to the army with a romantic impression ; it led the young 
soldier to undertake bold and adventurous enterprizes, in order 
to obtain the favour, or fancied favour of a beloved mistress. J 
Tbe period alluded to is not long past. It belonged to a pas-" 
toral country, and while it existed, it marked an age of chi- 
valry. The passion of love, while genuine and pure, was an 
incentive to military enterprize; the impression of love is a 
cause which adds to the energy of human action* m 

The Scotch in this barbarous or pastoral period, that is, be* 
fore they became skilful farmers, industrious manufacturers, 
and speculating merchants, might be considered as possessing 
a character radically qualified for the purposes of war. The 
impression of the warlike sentiment was strong; military service 
was considered as giving distinction and pre-eminence among 
njcn ; the circle of the society was narrow ; the friendships were 
intimate; union in danger was cemented by principle; reli- 
gion sanctione<l the performance of duties ; and, in such case, 
death had no terrors ; the sentiment of honor, which was 
planted in youth, grew up with years, and was cherished as a 
passion, llie Scotch, in tliis manner, were warlike in charac- 
ter ; but their character, though brilliant, was not without al- 
loy, Th(! Scotch were eager in enterprize, for the sake of 
j^lory; but they were impetuous in action, — in some degree iiu- 
imMiiofied, and apt to commit themselves precipitately, from 
Umj nitrm niiiot. Impassioned, at the countenance of an ene* 
M3t$ i^^-y *<^<'''<* eager to join in close combat. As they entered 
li^t iiaj)a»Mioned, and with an object individually in the ^ 
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eye, a cliange of circiunstances and positions, changing or dis- 
guising the object, necessarily occasioned disappointment, 1( 
the object was obscured, there was a blank in the mind ; a stag- 
nation inaction; a panic, and, probably, a route ensued. This 
character of impetuosity appears to have frequently committed 
theScotch to the chastisement of their more disciplined Southern 
neighbours: they were often out-gcneralled, and sometimes 
shamefully defeated in their former wars with the EngUsh ; — 
not for want of prowess, but for want of temper: the cha- 
racter still adheres to them; for, as they did not in former 
times, so they do not even now, with all the advantages of mo- 
dern discipline, retire coolly from a contest with a confession 
of inferiority. 

The Scotch appear to possess, from a variety of concurring 
causes, a greater predilection for war than their neighbours of 
the South ; and, though not superior in bodily strength, they 
bear the hardships of a military life better. Adventure is more 
congenial with their sentiments ; and fatigues and self-denials, 
less foreign with their customs. When Scotland was more of a 
pastoral than agricultural country, the peasant, in his daily oc- 
cupation, was familiarized with wind and rain. If wet with 
rain, he suifered no injury in his health : for the circumstance 
not being novel, the impression was but slightl}' felt. He con- 
sidered it as no hardship to sleep, in the open air, in a fun'ow 
or ravine, without any other covering than that of a shepherd's 
plaid, Hence, he was accustomed, from early youth, with things 
similar to those of actual war. 1 1 is fare, at his native home, 
Avas not so delicate, rarely so abundant as a soldier's fare in the 
service of a campaign. He thus felt no hardship, and he 
complained not of any. If well trained, he did not suffer sick- 
ness, proportionally, *from the effects of climate, at least fiom 
the effects of cold and hunger, as those who were more deli' 
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cately fed, and more carefully nursed in their infant years* 
Tlie Scot had thus a large share of the physical and moral pro- 
perties which are valuable in military life ; he still has a fair 
proportion, and, if well managed, and studied in his charac* 
ter, he proves himself, on all occasions, a soldier of the first 
quality. 

Tlie Encrlish and the lowland Scot are of the same class of 
people radically. They were distinguished, for some time, hy 
adifterent modification of laws and government; and, copse* 
quently, manifested a modified difference of character. They 
are now under the same rule ; and as they assimilate gradually 
to each other in their domestic manners, so they also approxi^ 
mate in their military qualities. The Highlanders are a dif- 
ferent race. The Highlanders cherish the pride of not having 
submitted to the Roman arms which subjugated the rest of Bri- 
tain ; and amid the revolutions, which have repeatedly changed 
or mixed the inhabitants, and modelled tlie forms of govern- 
ment in Europe, the mountaineers of the North of Scotlaad 
pretend to a character of independence ; for they continue to 
prcser\'c their antient tongue, their ancient^customs and man-« 
ners in a state of apparent purity. Whether the present High- 
landers of Scotland be a pure Celtic race, or a mixed race of 
Celts and Scandinavian Goths, is not easily determined. But 
be that question as it may, it may be fairly presumed, that the 
Celtic stock predominates^ for the language is Celtic. 

In carl}" times, even till lately, the tenure of lands in the high- 
lands of Scotland was feudal ; the life pastoral, and the cha- 
racter of the people warlike. The highlanders, dispersed in 
jflens or sequestered vallies, arranged by tribes or clans prer 
t^ riding to the same origin, and warmed by the same blood, 
//laintainerl a correspondence and intimate connexion with one 
anoUiCT, through all the ramifications of the clan. This bond 
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of union operated strongly ; and, as every clan* so constituted, 
was an independent society, subject to a chief or sovereign of 
its own, feuds and contentions arose between neiffhbourins: 
clanships or neighbouring chiefs, in a similar manner, as wars 
arise between extensive kingdoms and powerful kings. The 
highlandlers were thus often engaged in pett}^ wars and con- 
tentions; for an insult offered, or an injury sustained by an in* 
dividual, was felt and resented, as an insult offered, or an in- 
jury sustained by the whole of the clan. 

The remains of the Celtic poetry, which may be considered 
as the records of Celtic history in early times, serve to shew, 
that, as manners Awre not refmed beyond the pastoral state, Amteut 
the chief occupation was hunting, and that feats in arms con- 
stituted the chief glory. To obtain a name in war, was, con- 
sequently, the general object of pursuit; — an oljject, if any 
credit be due to the song, sought more eagerly in the defence 
of friends, than in the aggression of foes. The warlike fame 
of the highlanders was high in this age of chivalry ; for who- 
ever Fingal may have been, or in whatever age he lived, it 
will be bold in any one to maintain, that he had not a real ex- 
istence. Ossian appears to have draw n his pictures from the 
life. The pieces, ascribed to that bard, carry in their com- 
position internal evidence of high antiquity; but the subject 
is referred, with greater probability of truth, to the inroads of 
the northern nations, than to the invasions of the Roman peo- 
ple. The date is however uncertain ; and as the objects are 
not precisely defined, so as to be capable of being distinctly 
traced, the whole production has been considered as afabrica-.- 
tion of later times. There is consequently a controversy : the 
opinion of the authenticity has been supported on one hand 
with prejudiced zeal, rather than enlightened by candid inves- 
tigation ; it lias been impugned on the other, by the authority 
•. of 
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of a learned man, who had no knowledge of the subject ; for tb^ 
authority quoted, being ignorant of the Celtic language, did 
possess any competent means of information in the case. 
cannot be deemed a proof, that the poems ascribed to Oi 
did not exist, because they were not committed to writing 
the fact, known to persons but moderately acquainted with thi 
Celtic tongue, that they might have been better translated] 
several respects, than they are, may be considered as no 
picable proof, that they are not the originarwork of Mr. Macj 
pherson. — The proof or disproof of the authenticity of thes^ 
sublime compositions does not belong to this place ; but th( 
matter is interesting, and, by its interesting nature, has seducecj 
into digression. The picture of life there described is primi* 
tive ; the characters simple and warlike ; the sentiments geog 
rous and noble. Such characters flourished in the last cen^m 
under a garb, which, tliose, who pursue commerce, and wlwj 
estimate the excellence of man by the progress which he niake^ 
in the enervating arts of luxury, term barbarous. The traeei 
of it are not yet entirely obliterated ; but they become faint; 
for the causes, which produce what is falsely called refineinentj 
extend their baneful operation to the remote highlands, 
corating the outside, and undcrmiuinff the internal heroi 



I 



brie of the mind. 

The clans or tribes, who possessed the northern highlands 
and spoke the Celtic tongue, do not appear, in early timesfl 
have had intimate connexion or submissive dependence on the 
crown of the lowland or Pictish part of Scotland, The chiefl| 
possessed a species of sovereignty, and, till lately, a feudal ju- 
risdiction of life and death. The interests of clans or trikl 
sometimes clashed with each other ; and chiefs went to war will 
chiefs, as feudal lords or sovereigns, without comniunic; 
with the Scottish crown^ As they possessed a species of 
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rcignty in power, they maintained, in appearance, the state 
and dignity of sovereign chiefs. The style and manner of so- 
ciety were different from the style and manner of the present 
times. They were such as are esteemed barbarous ; the ex- 
terior was simple or rather rude ; but the mind, or interior, ha'd 
H cast of high elevation. The Highlander was noted for hospi- 
taUty, generosity, and warmth of friendship. His devotion to 
the chiefs and leaders of the clan was perfect ; but it was not 
the servility of a crouching slave. It was enthusiastic, engrafted 
in sentiment, as that of a son, attached to a father by filial 
love, and reverencing a high authority from pre-eminence of 
station. The clan was of one blood, and as such, it was held 
together by one connexion. All the members owed submis- 
sion to the chief; but, in their own opinion, to no power su- 
perior to the chief. Every member of the clan was devoted to 
the chief. The meanest subject of the clan considered the 
cause of the chief, as the cause of himself, fostering it with a 
pride and warmth of affection, which gave one colour to all 
his views, and one direction to all his actions. Moved by this 
sentiment, the attack of the Highlanders was impetuous in 
battle ; and, as the parts were united i]i their action by inter- 
nal sympathies, the impulse was irresistible where the force was 
applied skilfully. The mind of a band of Highlanders, united, 
in one object, by union of view ; the parts, composing the band, 
concentrating force l>y judicious arrangement according to con- 
nexion in mind and corresponding exertion of power in body, 
present<?d the picture of an instrument, which, moved to 
action, stimulated to exertion, and supported in application by 
a national impulse (the high sounding tones of the bagpipe,) 
produced an effect, scarcely to be withstood by any thing in 
human form, — even under the most perfect arrangement of mi- 
litary tactic. The bagpipe, a military instrument, in some 
^ ^ manner 
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luaiHicr peculiar to tlic Highlanders of Scotland, is singularly 
powerful and peculiarly adapted to rouse the courage, llie 
deep tones of the pibrach strike the inmost fibres of the frame,* 
by their force ; while the Celtic style of composition, manifest- 
ing superior knowledge of the human heart, produces effects 
upon the passions, which few, if any other compositions are ca- 
pable of producing. A charge of battle, sounded by this in- 
strument, rapidly and impetuously absorbs all the distracting 
cares and sensibilities concerning self, denominated fears, in- 
flames the courage to enthusiasm, and rivets the mind to the 
point of glory. In common circumstances, the sound of the 
bagpipe transports the Higlilander with joy ; in war it renders^ 
him insensible of danger* V 

The Highlanders, speaking a diflerent language from the in- 
habitants of the lowlands of Scotland, are considered as a dis- 
tinct, and, by many, as a pure unmixed race. The peculi 
aritj of language pronounces them to be the remains of a 
ancient people ; but the inequality of size and form, observabl 
in different clans or parts of clans, favours the opinion, tha 
they have, at some time, received a foreign mixture, — a mixture, 
more probably, conqueror than vassal. The Highlanders are 
unequal in size- Some are tall and erect, moving with a digni- 
fied and majestic step. The greater number are of a' low stature, 
of a clumsy form, compact and firm, rather than elegant and 
graceful. The aspect, upon the whole, is warlike ; the figure 
formidable in military array, — not attractive by the fashionable 
graces of its movement. The countenance, for the most part, 
j$ strongly marked ; the face broad ; the cheek bones high ; the 
visage manly and stem, rather than comely and pleasing; the 
features are harsh ; the skin coarse, and without those delicate 
tints of colour w hich embelUsh the cheek of the people of the 
southern parts of the island. But if the liighlaijder be not so 
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smooth, so plump and elegant as liis southern neighbour, his 
limbs are strong, and his joints are well knit. He is a hardy 
animal, possessing a high share of physical power of consti- 
tution; he endures cold, hunger and fatigue ; possesses a pride 
of mind, which does not permit him to acknowledge a hardship ; 
or, he does not feel, as hardship, such inconveniences as are 
w^ont to annoy and distress those, who are nursed in luxury and 
ease. The movement of the common highlander is not grace- 
ful ; the step is short, with an interchange of pace from walk- 
ing to a trot or running motion ; but, though the movement be 
not graceful, it is always animated ; and long journies are per- 
formed with little apparent fatigue, probably, in part owing to 
the frequent interchange of pace accommodated, by habit, to 
the inequalities of ground. 

The highlander is known, and acknowledged to possess a Miiitury chi 
pre-eminence of courage and many valuable qualities in war^ 
supposed to be the product of circumstances of local situation, 
state of society, customs, manners and tacit institution. The 
highlanders, divided into clans or tribes, collected in glens or 
vallies by the side of streams or rivulets, are intimately united 
by the circumstances of local situation : their friendships are 
warm and ardent ; their resentments sti'ong at the source, and 
communicable with energy through the whole chain of con- 
nexion, as depending on sympathy from local situation, or 
from blood. The organs of sense, not being exposed to a varied 
impression of objects in these sequestered abodes, the force of 
such as do present themselves is strongly felt, — for the organ 
is susceptible. If the impression be often repeated, and it ne- 
cessarily is often repeated in defect of variety, a form of action 
becomes engrafted in the constitution of the frame, creating a 
habit, positive and established as a law of nature. Heuce 
highland soldiers, who have been born, and who have grown up 
V ci 2 under 
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under those favourable circumstances, marshalled for action by 
clans acccH'ding to ancient usage, led on by chiefs, to whoxtl 
they arc devoted, and acting upon a subject, the extent of which 
they see and comprehend, may be calculated to return victo- 
rious, or to die in the grasp of the enemy. It is admitted, 
that Scotch highlanders have a courage, devoted to honor; tbcy 
have also an impetuosity, which, if not well understood and 
skilfully directed, is liable to commit them to discomfiture, — 
even to destruction. Whether discipline may, in time, succeed 
in forming them to move sluggishly by routine, in the channel 
of mechanical tactic, further experience must determine ; but 
it is scarcely to be expected, from what is already known, that 
highlanders, failing in their object, will retire from the contest^ 
coolly, deliberately and in correct order. The mere mechani- 
cal soldier, if such a one has ever been formed in perfection, 
has no object of his own. He advances or retires with uniforni 
apathy— in victory or in defeat. A highlander acts from a sen- 
timent, and, consequently, has an object of his own, acting 
upon his own mind. His eye is fixed upon it ; he rushes to- 
wards it, seizes it, and proclaims victory. There is thus, a 
cause standing prominent in his eye, which may be said to whet 
his courage, and determine his action. If it be hid from Jiis 
view, or guarded from his grasp by an unsurmountable bar- 
rier, the movement stagnates ;^ or, by a natural consequence in 
physics, it recoils with force. It is thus that ardor in the onset, 
missing or failing of the object which excites it, is bewildered 
in the excess of agitation. The senses are paralysed, or the 
action assumes a form of panic : the steps retrograde, and re- 
trograde movement, imder the circumstances described, speedily 
degenerates into route. The character of ardor belongs to the 
highlander; he actsifrom an internal sentiment; and possesses a 
pride of honor, which does not permit him to retire from danger 
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with a confession of inferiority. This is a property of his na- 
ture ; and, as it is so, it becomes the business of officers, who 
command armies or detachments of highland troops, to estimate 
the national character correctly, that they may not, through ig- 
norance, misapply their means, or misplace their instruments ; 
and, thereby, concert their own misfortune and ruin. If ardor 
be the characteristic of highlanders, it is evident, that high- 
landers are not troops calculated for mechanical manoeuvres, 
demonstrations and encounters with a view to diversion; for, 
unless the purpose be previously explained, and understood in 
its full extent, the highlander darts upon the enemy ^vith im- 
petuosity, rushing into close action, where it was only intended 
to amuse. He does not brook disappointment, — sustain a gall- 
ing, distant fire with coolness, or retire, from an enterprise, 
with temper. He may be trusted to cover the most dangerous 
retreat, assigned to him as a duty ; — a retreat, in consequence 
of his own failure, is likely to degenerate into a route. , In ac- 
tion, the highlander requires to see his object fully ; he then 
feels the impression of his duty, and acts animatedly and con- 
sistently, — more from impression and sentiment, than from the 
external impulse of command ; for, when an enemy is before the 
highlander, the authority of the officer may be said to cease. 

Different nations have different excellencies of defects in 
war. Some excel in the use of missile weapons ; the power of 
the highlander lies in close combat. Close charge was his an- 
cient mode of attack ; and, it is probably from impression, en- 
grafted in his nature, in consequence of the national mode of 
war, that he still sustains the approaching point of a naked 
weapon, with a steadier eye, than any other man in Europe. 
Some nations turn with fear from the countenance of an enraa:ed 
enemy ; the highlander rushes towards it with ardour ; and if 
if he can grasp his foe, as man with man, his courage is secure; 
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it is less to be depended on in a distant combat ;— and it is nolj 
proof against the threatenings of cavalry. 

The highlanders are social in civil life^ — their habits convivial,c 
even to excess/ The euterprij^es of war are usual themes of 
conversation ; and, as the annals of the clans are full of warlike 
atchlevements, — the heroic actions of Fingal, or the feats of 
distinguished chiefs in later tinves — there is no defect of matter. 
The language of the peasant highlander is lively and impressive ; 
his conversations are a picture ; the memory of things, long 
past, painted in such lively colours in his discourse, as if he had 
himself been present in the scene. Where the senses are not* 
distracted by variety of object, impressions act with force, and 
ideas grow up strong in vigorous capacities. The highlanders, 
in this manner, looking daily on war and the enterprises of 
war with interest and animation, acquire radical ideas of the 
military art. Without design or formal intention, this germ of. ^ 
military education, planted in the first years of life, assumes a ^ 
fair growth among these northern Scots ; for, as objects of war ^ 
and warlike enterprize command, more than other objects, the " 
exertions of the thinking faculty, the highlandei^s, formed with 
sound minds, and susceptible of good impressions, discover more 
natural military sagacity than any other class of people in the 
kingdom, perhaps than any other people in Europe* 

Besides the social habit and military bias, peculiar to the in- 
habitants of the highlands of Scotland, and which influences 
the character in the progress through life, the close union of so- 
ciety, in the glens and sequestered vallies, served to encourage 
a close and intimate love of the sex. This may be supposed to 
have been generally pure and genuine ; it was ardent and ro- 
mantic : such was the picture of love in the song : and as love 
had been pure in former times, the record of it engendered its 
' ' ' ' icccedins: generations. The fame of warlike glory was 
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the leading passion of the highlander. Martial music, love and 
song, and the exercise of hospitality were the business of life. 
The scene was simple; but it was not gross; for, though the 
exterior was homely, the sentiment was refined. The different 
branches of the clan, united by blood, paid a submissive devo- 
tion to the chief; the chief, considering, even the remote parts 
as parts of himself, held the whole by the bond of affection, not 
less than by the constraint of authority. But, as the inhabi- 
tants of the highlands of Scotland, consisted of independent 
tribes, with clashing interests and hostile views, feuds and jea- 
lousies arose among them, and wars frequently disturbed the 
quiet of the highlands. The highlanders were brave individu- 
ally, as united intimately and closely in clans ; but from jarring 
interests, as independent tribes, they were less capable of the 
union, which is necessary in the action of large armies. They 
thus fought unequally ; and in the year —45, which was their 
greatest enterprize — the enterprize where they were more united 
than ever they had been, their opinions were still divided, — and 
division was the rock upon which they split. 

The highlanders, in relation with their southern neighbours, 
were considered as frcc-booters, — barbarians, given to spoil and 
plunder. In former times, the charge had some appearance of 
truth ; for the lowlanders were considered as a hostile or strange 
people ; and, it \gbs not comprehended in the creed of the 
highlanders, more than it is in the practice of more refined mo- 
dern warfare, to respect an enemj^'s property. They levied 
contributions on some occasions, and committed outrages on 
others. But, though they drove the cattle of a hostile tribe, or 
ravaged a lowland district, with which they had no connexion 
or bond of amity, their conduct, in the year —45, proves that 
they are neither a ferocious nor a cruel people ; for no troops 
_probably ever traversed a countiy, which might be esteemed 
^ hostile. 
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hostile, with fewer traces of outrage. They are now belter 
known ; their character is conspicuous for honesty and fide- 
lity. They possess the most exalted notions of honor, the 
warmest friendships, and the highest portion of mental pride 
of any people, perhaps, in Europe. Their ideas are few ; but M 
their sentiments are strong, — their virtues, principles in their 
nature. 

Another, and a very considerable part of the materials of the 
British army, is drawn from Ireland, As Ireland was not, till 
very lately, united to Great Britain in government, so as to 
form an integral part of the British empire, the Irish soldiers, 
prior to the union, might be considered, in some degree, as fo- 
reigners in the British service. As foreigners, it would be un- 
fair, in estimating their military cjualities, to judge them by the 
rule, which is applied in forming judgment of the natives of 
England and Scotland ; for, as they had not any mcentive, 
stimulating them to acts of enterprize, or supporting them in a 
course of heroic conduct, as members of the British empire, 
their exertions could not be expected to be zealous, animated 
and consistent, as the exertions, wliich originate from the opera- 
tion of national glor}^, are supposed to be. And farther, as they 
liad not the same incentive to stimuhite them to action, as the 
natives of England and Scotland ; so they had not the same 
chance of obtaining praise, for the brilliant actions which they 
might perform ; their glory w^as absorbed, and usually placed to 
the credit of the British army, with which they were partially 
mixed. — ^As the Irish enters the British army, under less advan-B 
tageous circumstances, than the English or Scotch recruit; 
and, as he possesses more eccentricity and caprice of character 
than either, more knowledge of human nature is required to 
discern the motives, which move his mind and brins: his powers^ 
usefully into action. Such good fortune rarely falls to his lot; i 
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and lie is, thus, rarely turned to such account, as might be 
made of him. But, though he may not rise to his due elevation 
in common circumstances of service, it must still be admitted, 
from the character which the Irish brigade obtained in the 
service of France, in the time of the French monarcliy, that the 
Irishman is capable of considerable miUtary eminence. The 
brigade alluded to was superior in estimation to the native 
troops ; it stood next to the Swiss among the foreign. Besides 
this it may be remarked, that the Inniskilling, or 27th, — the 
purest Irish regiment in the British service, is eminent in mili- 
tary reputation, — not inferior, perhaps, in exertion in the field 
of battle, to any regiment in the British army. 

In point of size, the Irish peasant is equal to the peasant of Figure 
England ; he is superior, in bulk, to the Scot ; particularly to 
the highlander. The form or configuration of body has a shade 
of difference in appearance, — and the mind has a marked pecu- 
liarity of character* The trunk of the body is ordinarily less 
ponderous than the trunk of the English peasant ; the limbs are 
proportionally larger,^ — the legs clumsy and frequently unsound. 
The ancle is thick and fleshy ; the veins large and often vari- 
cose; the skin marbled, easily broken, and, when broken, not 
easily healed : — this, probably, arises from the continued appli- 
cation of the heat of peat fires upon the shins. The figure of 
the Irish peasant, compared with that of the English country- 
man, is uncouth ; the muscles swell out, marking an imprinted 
action, which is not obscured by a covering of fat. The traces 
of the action are conspicuous ; but the texture of the muscle is 
less compact and firm than in the Scotch peasant, particularly, 
than the texture of the muscle in the Scotch highlander. As the 
figure of the Irish is equal in volume to thiit of the English 
peasant, superior perhaps to that of the Scot ; so the compass 
of exertion is not inferior to that of either. In running, in 
• n jump- 
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jng, in wrestling ; in fact, in the whole round of athletic exer* 
cises, which mark the powers of exertion, the Irish is probably 
entitled to the claim of superiority ; for the Irish, as an idle 
people little given to the pursuits of trade, manufacture and in* 
dustrious arts, pass their idle hours in ball-playing, cudgelling, 
contentions in running, jumping, wrestling, and such like pas* 
times, as call forth and improve the active powers of the body* 
Such exercises are preparatory of war; and, in this manner, the 
Jrish may be fairly supposed to have a balance of advantages 
over the peasanti*y of England, even over the peasantry of Scot- 
land in the present times ; most decidedly over the manufac- 
turers and artisans of either country. 

The Irish is accustomed, in his native home, to live on the 
homeUest fare. Hence, he rarely complains of hard living in 
the hardest of military services. He is loosely and badly 
^clothed ; the body is consequently exposed to weather in the 

iual round of ordinary occupations. It may be presumed, 
tiiat he suffers little from similar exposure in the service of the 
field; for it presents no novelty. The climate in which he is 
born, and in which he grows up, is wet and drizzling. He is 
tJms familiar with moisture; and he lives, with impunity in an 
itmosphere, which would be injurious to a native of a drier 
country. In short, the Irish peasant, inured to homely fare, 
and rude accommodation in his native land, is rarely found 
to complain of those grievances, or suffer from those hardships, 
which disgust tlie luxurious, or which derange the health of 
those who have been delicately and tenderly nursed. On this 
jground, he possesses, radically, a large share of the physical ad-> 
vantages which are useful in the practice of war, 

The bodily powers of the Irish peasant are well adapted for 
the purposes of war. They are uniform in action, as physical 
powci^i ; depending on the action of physical causes, tlieir ope- 
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rations are calculable, and easily imderstood. The operations 

of mental action are not so uniform and consistent, the effects chtratui, 

frequently appearing to be capriciousj — and the rule of calcu- ■ 

lation uncertain. The native Irish and highlander of Scotland I 

are, reasonably, supposed to have sprung from the same stock : ^^| 

their language is the same ; but the bodily figure, whether varied . I 

by climate or other cause, does not appear as if it were cast in ■ 

the same mould, and the leading features of the mental charac- ^H 

ter are strikingly different. The native Irish, of all people in ^^ 

Europe (French not excepted) are the most easily impressed I 

by fluctuating objects: they are moved suddenly to an enter- H 

prize ; and, they as suddenly abandon their design, with the ^M 

collision of another impulse. They are people of acute percep- ^^M 

tions. They are idle, and, as such, exposed to external impres- ^^M 

sions, their conduct is capricioas ; inasmuch as the causes, ■ 

which act upon the organs of sense, fluctuate arbitrarily. The H 

highlander is a contrast. Not so easily impressed, by tlie action ■ 

of fluctuating causes, he is staunch and determined in his pur- ^H 

poses : his conduct originates in a rooted sentiment; that of the ^^ 

Irishman more frequently in the momentary impulse of sensa- fl 

lion — a transient flight, rather than a sentiment. The key of fl 

movement in the Irishman's organism is delicate ; it requires to H 

be touched by the hand of a master, in order to sound a true ^B 

note ; it requires to be retouched frequently, that it may con- ^^| 

tinue to sound ; for its vibrations are soon obscured by other ^^M 

interruptions. The organism of the Irish, being thus easily sus- ^H 

ceptible of fluctuating and transitory impressions, a perpetual ^H 

fluctuation and successive application of such impressions ren- ^H 

der the conduct fluctuating and capricious. Hence it is, that ^W 

erroi-s in conduct are frequent, — seemingly from forgetfulness, ^fl 

rather than from design ; — that is, the Irishman appears un- ^H 

thinking oftener than vicious. The movements turn upon a ^H 
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ticklish balance ; and, upon this principle, the great propeni 
to desertion, which is almost uniformly observed among soldieibr 
of the Irish nation, is physically accounted for. From a modi- 
fication of a similar susceptibility in the mechanisni of 
organs, an explanation is also obtained of a known fact, 
the Irish recruit learns raililary exercises and manoeuvres, c^ 
prehended in inilitar}' tactic, sooner than either English 
Scotch ; and farther, that, while he learns exercises sooner, 
also sooner forgets. lie is a more expert scholar; but he mi 
always be treated as a scholar ; — he stagnates in his course, 
he goes astray, when left to himself. 

There is so much apparent inconsistency in the conduct of 
the native Irish, as ridicules, upon a superficial view, all idea 
of action upon a reasoned principle. The Irish, at all times, 
acute in sense, appear, at one time, generous, heroic and ami* 
able ; at another, perfectly the reverse. The actions are ia 
direct opposition to each other; but they are relative to condi- 
tion of subject, and they hang fundamentally upon the 
chain. 

The Irish possess an acute sense ; and they act in obediei 
to the impulse of impression upon the organs of sense. The 
nature of the impulse changes, and the action changes itej 
aspect. The conduct thus appears to be capricious and incon-l 
sistent, if judged by a principle established on general reasons. 
If reprehensible, as it is on many occasions, it is but fair to ad-i 
roit, that the motives, encouraging correct conduct, are fewer] 
with the Irishman than with most other people. It is evidenti 
to the apprehension of the meanest capacity, that the nation or{ 
people, which does not possess command of itself, in its poli- 
tical relations with others, cannot, generally or individua^^ 
possess sentiment or pride of mind ; whilst sentiment or ptwKi 
of mind is the only quality which is capable of giving dignity i 
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to conduct, and of ensuring consistent action, through all the 
rials of life. The man, on the contrary, who possesses inde- 
pendence, is master of liimself and of his actions. If just in his 
nature, he remains in his sphere — acting justly, or doing to 
others as he would that others do unto him. If unjust, or am- 
bitious, he aims at extending his bounds ; and he does it by 
fbrcc. If he does not possess such power, as is capable of im- 
parting to his mind the sentiment of independence, his action is 
mider constraint ; and, as he cannot extend his sphere by force 
in an open manner, his eftbrts, by a necessary consequence, turn 
into the channel of cunning and deceit. It is an obvious fact, 
that there is a natural propensity, in the constitution of the ani- 
mal fabric, to extend its bounds and consolidate acquisition ; 
•where it possesses powxr, it efiects it by open and manly means ; 
where power is wanting, it attempts it by secret and insidious 
arts. The native Irish, dispossessed of paternal inheritance, and 
not admitted to an equal participation of civil and religious 
rights with the other subjects of the government, may be sup- 
posed, ill the first instance, to feel an impression of injustice. 
Thus impressed with a sense of wrong, and restrained, by force, 
from an open course of redress; the subsequent movement, by 
a natural effbct ia the laws of organization, physical or mora], 
strikes out into the crooked paths of fraud and circumvention. 
The Irish, forced into this devious path by a kiud of physical 
jiecessity, are fortified by a religious cause in the continuance 
in error, even in the commission of crime. The priest acquits 
them from blame in the traasgression of what they would other- 
wise consider as inviolable. This is often exemplified ; for the 
recruit or rebel holds his oath of allegiance as a small restraint 
upon his conduct. 

The Irish fill the ranks of the army in time of war. They are 

an idle people, much under the impulse of sense ; they rally to 
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the sound of a recruiting drum, as to the notice of a Ij 
Attracted by novelty, and allured by bounties or higli bril 
of money,, they enrol themselves for military service wit 
hesitation. Their perceptions are acute ; and they soon 
cover that the carcase, properly managed, may turn out a pro-! 
fitable commodity of traffic. Having enlisted for soldiei 
tempted by high bounties, they learn, by their own obs< 
tion, that certain inabilities or bodily defects, marking unfii 
for military service, are the cause of rejection from the n 
They feign sickness, or they inflict a malady which ensures 
purpose of rejection. They regain health, or dissemble 
fects, receive another bounty, and practise a similar dccei 
declare the existence of a bodily condition which renders 
unfit for military life. This round of deception is repeated 
often, between ignorance and eagerness on one part, cunniDgJ 
and address oh the other, that many, were they as economic* 
of the money they obtain, as they are dexterous in the pra< 
of the arts by which they obtain it, might realize a model 
competency by the repeated sale of the carcase. 

It is somewhat curious; and it may be deemed a probb 
in the history of the human mind, that the Irish peasant, ap^ 
parently unthinking, or acted upon by an immediate impulse 
upon sense, should pursue a system of fraud and deception with 
address and constancy, through a long series of adventures;) 
or, that a people, so lightly affected, and acting so capriciously^ 
in the common affairs of life, as the Irish are known to do, should 
pursue emancipation, through a series of years, and against aj 
barrier of obstacles, contrived by an enlightened and executcd| 
by a powerful nation. In the first case it may be obsei 
that the design of fraud and deception is constantly fosti 
by the allurement of gain. Recruiting is considered as a 
and all the energies are employed to make a good barj 
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The one party believes it no crime to sell himself as often as 
he can, and to as good advantage as he can ; tlie other is not 
always sufficiently scrupulous and cautious. The wits are at 
work on both sides ; and the contest may be considered as a 
trial of skill, in which the acuteness of the Irishman fre- 
quently prevails. In the case of emancipation or revolt, the 
Irishman seems to be acted upon by secret agents, lying in %vait 
to move the springs of action at the fittest times* The Irish- 
man is naturally susceptible of impression ; the cause of his 
grievance presents itself to his eye daily ; for his mind has not 
been turned from it nationally, by being directed into new 
channels. The fields, which belonged to his ancestors, are still 
before his eye ; the cabin, in which his immediate ancestor 
lived, and in which he himself was born, still exists to receive 
his shivering carcase at night. He feels what he is; and the 
scenes before him put him in mind of what he might have 
been, — a lord, instead of a vassal. In this susceptible state of 
mind, he is easily moved; and, acted upon skilfully, he rises 
up speedily in rebellion. In these movements, he sometimes 
discovers high traits of heroism ; for, though he has not the 
consistent sentiment, peculiar to an independent man, he has 
a sense of honor, which, touched by the hand of a master, 
produces specious and brilliant acts. This spirit of revolt has 
been occasionally higher or lower; lulled, for a time, it has 
seldom been entirel}^ at rest ; and it cannot, perhaps, be era- Cure. 
dicated entirely, till a revolution of manners has been effected 
by the force of new habits. To accomplish this change will 
require all the wisdom, foresight and energy of the legislature. 
To make men frugal, virtuous and just in principle, in which 
[case they are always good subjects, is not an easy task. It 
jdoes not produce a brilliant effect which dazzles the world ; 
rand it is rarely pursued with ardor. It is more easy, — the effect 

is. 
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is even more splendid and attractive, to open the gates of 
bition, which Matters vanity; or to encourage advcntt 
speculations in trade, which holds out alluring baits of 
The possession of riches engenders luxury, or devotion 
appetites of sense. The sensual, as slaves of appetite, are oh 
dient, and dependent on the power which fosters and pi 
them in the enjoyment of their gratifications. Hence 
scarcely exists in history an example of resistance again: 
vernments, on the part of those, who float in tbe streal 
luxury. It is therefore reasonable to suppose, that if the 
were removed from the immediate abodes of their fe( 
separated from their connexions, directed to pursuits of 
stimulated by variety of food, so as to be captivated with 
pleasures of the table; or acted upon by the gaudin* 
attire, so as to be delighted with ornaments of dress, (wl 
the more general and more effectual allurement,) they 
soon forget that they were once lords of Ireland ; the del 
dants of O'Neale might become orderly and mechanical ii 
ments in the great machine of manufacturing and commei 
concerns, — instruments of the pleasures of others, and vote^ 
ries themselves of refined pleasures of sense. i 

The British army, composed principally of the three^ 
tions, English, Scotch, and Irish, combined by chanc< 
as circumstances of necessity direct, rather than by a rul 
systematic arrangement according to the radical qualitii 
the parts, presents a mixture of opposite ingredients, thrqj 
together in different corps, in different proportions, Wh< 
such a composition is capable of attaining the highest niilitai 
excellence, which the materials, differently arranged^ mighj 
attain, must be left to the decision of better judges. It is 
intended to notice, in this place, the properties of the respe< 
classes. The application in organization and discipline^ 
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longs to those who possess authority.™Of the tluee nations, 
which form the basis of the arni)^, the English is the most 
comely in appearance, but not the most military in aspect; 
equal, if not superior in power to either of the other, he is 
inferior in hardiness and in endurance of toil. As he is better 
fed, more carefully nursed, and more cautiously guarded against 
the influence of weather, in all the processes of his life, than 
the others, he is necessarily more susceptible of the action of 
the causes of disease arising from these sources ; his health is 
consequently less secure, where such causes of disease abound. 
He is mechanical in action, cool in temper: the pledge of his 
military duty is connected with its reasonableness; as the cor- 
dial execution of it implies the existence of such condition; — 
a circumstance, which notes a radical sentiment of indepen- 
dence peculiar to the English people; the motive of action 
being always a demonstrative reality. The Scot is hardy in 
body ; but he is impetuous in action, passionate in temper, 
enthusiastic, interested in the cause of others, as if he were him- 
self the principal, bound to liis duty by an innate sentiment, 
probably visible only to himself. The Irish is moved to ac- 
tion suddenly by an operation upon the organs of sense : the 
impression docs not grow into a sentiment ; the rule of con- 
duct h consequently capricious and uncertain : the movement 
is irregular, subject to stagnate, or to fly off unexpectedly with 
the collision of other causes ; but, where skilfully animated 
and well directed, the energy of the Irish soldier is not in- 
ferior in force, to that of either of the other parts of the 
army. 
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SECTION XVII. 

American. 

IT may be expected, in an estimate of military character^ 
that the American people, who have established themselyes in 
independence against the will, and in spite of the armed force 
of a powerful parent state, should appear among the nation 
who have distinguished themselves in war. The issue of the 
American contest did not answer the expectations of statesmen, 
accustomed to calculate effect according to regular mechanical 
c^ rule deciding the fate of battles. The American people re- 

sisted a nation powerful in arms, while they were themselves 
ignorant and feeble. They are now independent; and th^ 
probably will be considered by posterity, as having effected a 
great achievement by their own prowess. To those who have 
gained some knowledge of the case from actual obseiratioBi 
and who take the trouble to trace effects to their just causes^ 
the result appears to have been more owing to bad management 
on one part, than to great exertion on the other. The mi- 
litary means, employed by the parent state to check the re- 
volt of the American provinces, were more than sufficient to 
have made a desert of America; but, though the force of the 
British army was strong enough to have burned the towns and 
ravaged the lands, it was not capable of subjugating a people, 
who, not confined by a barrier in the rear, had the means of 
escaping to the woods and covered country, who had the re- 
solution to forego connexion with Europe, and the determi- 
natjon to live free behind the mountains. With such deter- 
mination the Americans might have been invincible against 
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the best efforts of the British arras; but then- determination 
was not put to the test* The pUm of subjugation did not 
pr<1fceed upon a consistent view; and the end was abortive 
from the defects of the plan. There was, in this case, neither 
uniform rigor, nor uniform kindness : the mixture of qualities 
produced a neutral effect; neither the impression of fear, which 
subjugates by force; nor the impression of love, which binds by 
affection. 

The Americans had not, at the commencement of the war» 
a regular army, scarcely indeed a military force organized in 
any form. The structure of civil society, in America, was not 
then favorable to the growth and perfection of mechanical disci- 
pline ; for mechanical discipline implies rigor and constraint, 
and the American ideas, at that time, floated in the wilds of 
liberty. But the Americans, though not susceptible of such 
perfection of mechanical discipline, as gives expectation of 
success in systematic war, were well qualified for the desultory 
and irregular mode of warfare suited to the American coun** 
try: the habits and common occupations in life had given 
a preliminary education for the practice. In America, almost 
every man knew the use and power of fire arms ; many were 
expert in the use of the rifle. As there were here, contrary 
to what takes place in Europe, no restrictions against killing 
game attaching to the meanest of the peasants, so the greater 
proportion of the countrymen spent their idle time in hunting, 
or in shooting birds and wild beasts. In the course of these 
amusements or occupations, they became acquainted with 
the nature of ground and the qualities of position: They 
were thus, in a certain degree, initiated in partizan war : they 
trusted chiefly to the mode of combat acquired in this school, 
and, to this mode, they owe the success which they occasi- 
onally obtained. They were novices in mechanical tactic, or 
• s 2 practice 
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practice of evolution : and they had little confidence in them- 
selves in close combat. They did not acquire the power of 
firing with the same celerity and precision in time as the trained 
battalions of European armies; but they fired with better di- 
rection than any of them. They supported an open and plain 
combat, apparently with courage, and evidently with effect in a 
secure position, at a reasonable distance. They moved ofl^ pre- 
cipitately, when the flanks were turned ; or where the close 
charge was threatened with the bayonet. This was their cha- 
racter; it may be supposed to have resulted from education 
and habit. The military virtues of the Americans consisted 
in skill in the use of fire-arms; this skill arose from the habits of 
their life. Accustomed to circumvent, and to shoot their prey 
from behind cover, they felt the impression, were afraid of 
being circumvented themselves, and moved off precipitately 
at the appearance of such attempt practised against them, 
Hie prey, which they were accustomed to hunt, being of the 
timid kind, they did not, from the habit of hunting, acquire 
courage to face an enemy boldly. Close combat was their 
aversion ;— it was foreign to their habits. The rifle, or naked 
firelock, was the common weapon with which they were fami- 
liar ; the sight of a ba^^onet, advancing in charge, occasioned a 
retrograde movement; for, presenting a new appearance, 
threatening danger, they were more disposed to avoid than to 
resist its impression. 

If the merit of the American people be estimated in a mili- 
tary point of view, it will not be found to stand very high, even 
in desultory or partizan war. The Americans were soldiers 
from necessity, not from genius or inchnation. They had little 
military enterprize in their nature; and they made little, if any 
progress in the art scientifically. In some few instances, they 
appeared to advance boldly to action ; bgt they maintained no 
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Combat obstinately. The cover of a bank, a rail, or tree was 
lecessary to inspire confidence. Thej fought in security, and 
etired with comparatively little loss, when the danger pressed. 
rhey dispersed, or split and squandered, according to the idi- 
niatic phrase, and ralhed at a distant point in the rear. 

An attempt to encroach upon property was the ostensible 
cause of the resistance of the American people. Defence of 
the right of disposing of property was the signal, which roused 
and inflamed the contest. It produced an union of the states; 
but the basis was mercantile and interested, — ^liable to be 
broken by a presentation of greater advantages. It however 
served the purpose on the present occasion: the Americans 
stuck together, and the independence of America was ac- 
knowledged. The Americans are now independent, holding a 
rank among nations; but it is probable that they must submit 
to another revolution, before they attain eminence in military 
station. The career commenced with an object of commercial 
grandeur in view : it has no chance of reaching the goal of 
military glory ; for military glory is not in its course. 

The preceding hasty and imperfect sketch of the military cha- Conclusion^ 
racter of nations teaches the important truth, that the rude 
energy of man, in his emerging state, usually triumphs over the 
resistance of man, aided by science, but weakened by artificial 
refinement ; success, in war, owing more to the power of the 
arm, to the rude, but firm conception of the mind, than to the 
refinements of science and skill in military tactic. It may be 
observed in illustration of this, that the Romans, wlio made 
extensive conquests in war, and who maintained their con- 
quests longer than any other j^eoplc, known in the records of 
European history, continued longer,, than any other, making 
progressive improvement in military science, — an eflFect, prin- 
cipally due to the practice of a form of discipline, so contrived 
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as to communicate interest to the soldier, individually,! 
professiooal pursuit. The practice impressed aa opinioo, that 
knowledge in the use of arms was conducive to safety, 
operation was felt in the exercise; the exercise called f< 
desire of higher improvement, as a cause of success 
tributing to glory. On the contrary, where military tactii 
generates into a mechanical routine of studied motion 
manual exercise into a movement of instruments of mi 
force, cadenced in exact correspondence of time, as at 
the eye and ear by synchronous exhibition, there is more 
straint than of fi*ee exertion in the operation. It is by acts 
ertion, chiefly exertion of power, that man is animated an 
terested in the fii-st instance- If interest be weak or wantiDg, 
must be the case where exertion is not excited, and utility not 
by a demonstration of eflect, the soldier learns movements com-i 
pulsiveW, and performs them regularly like an automat 
correctly in time, not energetically in purpose. If final su 
in war, is to be the object of military pursuit, the teniper 
energy of the acting parts in their individual capacity, 
be estimated and known, as well as the systematic ari'ange 
The fundamental virtue of an army resides in the essence 
material; the principle of organization arranges and comb 
parts according to their capacities; discipline inures the fahrii 
in movement. As it is in the temper of the parts, prov 
trial, that the real value of the 'military instrument consists 
if the temper be not proof in trial, though the adjustme 
externally correct, the operation will not be harmonious i 
tion, nor decisive in effect. In tliis case, as in others, th 
often a counteraction in human affairs, arising from the 
nuity of man. Science bestows a garb of form and order 
the military, fabric; its operation often detracts fi'om the spiii 
which animates. To engraft order upon spirit constitutes, 
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..c 'jimiuable in reality, it is a wea- 

-.;io^iK and, as such, it is less feared. The 

..ic oiiemy by impressioiv of novelty; the' 

..v.efea a Highlander proud and confident in 

> :> iiucional arms ; it fixed upon him a note 

.i.>t<.'er. Success was connected with the energy 

...,,. .loutf and unusual appearance. It is observed 

_^ .-A* lavtr no practical skill in the use of the sword, 

..^ .oiHuuud and discomfit such as are professional 

^ .^..> i tic arc. In a similar manner, barbarous and rude 

,_.v .^cw >v.'aK'umcs discomfit the scientific masters in war, pro- 

.., .;a^ .ill cdiret of astonishment by unusual modes, or im- 

..^c«<ii;; ouci-gy of action by native force of spirit. Wherever 

.V aMin>s dominion, so as to controul, constrain, and force the 

»i \ .>iv al jHiwore of nature into devious channels, the fabric, so 

^oviuvvd, is nidically weak and easily overturned. This is an 

^»j vvuliou wiiich takes place in the refinement of society, strictly 

xjK\*kiuj;, it is itself the very refinement of society, the ope- 

xMwHx which prepares the changes or overthrow of nations. 

rhr putli of nature and of truth is narrow; but it is simple and 

durct; tlio devious paths are numerous and spacious ; but 

lliry all hiad to eiTor and destruction. In all improvements, 

niililJiry an well as others, a correct knowledge of the powers 

nr path of nature, as it forms the basis of every permanent 

liilnir, ho it must be permitted to direct the form and modes 

Iff \.\u: ornaments, which are, in any case, added to the struc- 

lijii: ; otherwise its beauty will not be of long duration. 
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X HE history of the human race is little more than a catalos;ne l""*^* ^**^ 

of wars, massacres, and robberies. The picture is often revolt- ^ 

ing, — such as the eye cannot sustain with patience. Even, in ^^H 

its less disgusting forms, it shews a mixture of the disagreeable ; ^^H 

for man discovers, at all times, an innate propensity in his cha- ^^H 

racter, to exceed the bounds of justice and good rule, shewing ^^^k 

himself prone, in all ages and in all countries, to usurp power ^^^k 

and dominion. It is the general bent of his labour to effect a ^^| 

change of position, and the general aim of his exertions to ex- ^^| 

pand his circle, or extend the sphere of his action. A desire, ^^^k 

or physical attraction of something necessary or wanting for ^^^k 

useful purposes, is the cause which keeps life in motion. Such ^^| 

desire is the source of activity ; but ignorant of just measure, it ^^^k 

usurps, or attempts to appropriate to itself more than what is ^^H 

strictly necessary for its needs. There is thus uniformly ob- ^^H 

served in man's nature a propensity to acquire, — rarely con- ^^H 

trolled in its action by a sentiment of justice, uniformly pu- ^^H 

nished, in its gratifications to excess, by a physical law en- ^^H 

grafted in the mechanical structure of the frame. — As desires, ^^| 

which exceed bounds, are unjust in principle ; so the fulfil- ^^| 

ment of unjust desires is effected by force in execution; — ^^| 

superior brute force; or force not exceeding in quantity, but ^^| 

so organized and so directed, as to produce domineering ^^H 

effect in application. The first is the rude violence of man in ^^| 

* his ^B 
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his savage state ; the latter results from organization and discP 
plinc, as practised in war. 

The art of war is the peculiar business of men professedly 
military. It consists in the dexterity of directing an army ; an 
an army may be considered as an instrument composed of va 
rious independent instruments, so combined, and so acting in 
combination, as to produce joint impulse upon a given point, 
for the accomplishment of a given purpose. The direction of 
the action of the military instrument is under the management 
of the military officer ; the organization of its parts, and ad-* 
justment of its powers is more peculiarly the work of the scien^ 
tific philosopher. The fundamental arrangement requires a^ 
deep knowledge of the principles of elements, whether physi- 
cally or morally considered ; but the art of organizing, how- 
ever useful, is less brilliant and dazzling than that of direct- 
ing in action ; for it is usual with men to form judgment of 
merits by comparisons in ostensible effect. In this manner, the 
leader of an army exhibits the operation of an active process, 
which accomplishes the discomfiture or destruction of an enemy ; 
a purpose, effected principally by discovering weaknesses, and 
seizing promptly the opportunities of profiting by errors. This 
indicates a pre-eminence in one over the other ; it thus fixes a 
distinction of relative value. It is a result of genius ; hence 
the possession of genius is necessary for the military officer- 
But, though the duty of the military officer demand the aids 
of genius, it is necessary that the means, placed in his hands, 
be rendered capable of an uniform and systematic action, caU 
culated to second his view in the direction of his force. For, it 
being from the perfection of the instrument in its primary 
movement, that decisive effect results in application, an army, 
correctly organized, and animated internally, has often been 
found to conquer without the aid of unco;iimon ability in 
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the general ; an able general has often been seen to fail in his 
designs from the mere defects of his instrument, that is, the 
want of harmony in its mechanical movement, resulting from 
an injudicious composition of the subordinate parts, — Hence 
the primar}^ organization of the materials of an army, supported 
by the dbcipline of tactic, is an object of great and essential 
importance in controlling ev ents in war. 

An army, which is a military fabric, constructed with a view Prindpieof 
to execute a design of one general purpose, is capable of being 
arranged in composition, according to two different principles, 
as influencing or modifying the effect. In one, the materials 
are selected and arranged according to the quantity and exter- 
nal form of the animal mass ; in the other, according to the in- 
dividual power and temper of the parts, as productive of effect 
in action. The first is the common rule, adopted by tacticians 
for the selection and arrangement of soldiers in forming armies. 
It produces a fabric of external symmetry, and of perfect uni- 
formity of appearance ; but, there being no test, that the mate- 
rials are of the same power and the same temper, (as the forms 
of matter possessing external resemblance often differ in inter- 
nal organization) the action is not necessarily joint and correct 
tin its correspondence ; the effect is consequently uncertain, — 
often lame and defective. The other, proposed, not yet 
adopted as the rule for selecting and classing soldiers, does 
not pretend to exhibit an appearance of external symmetry, and 
fine order of superficial arrangement. The parts may probably 
be of various size, and of different figure, externally ; but they 
B correspond in power, possess the same extent and capacity of 
^ force, the same temper and character internally: they thus 
fc produce union of effect in action, even when moved to the ut- 
H most extent of exertion. — Hence, if effect, arising from a joint 
H and corrresponding action of part«, be the object sought for in 
m. i T 2 the 
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the movements of the military fabric, the mode of arrangementi 
here suggested, is the useful one ; for it is directed to the usefnl 
purpose. On the contrary, if the individual material be esti- 
mated, according to the quantity and figure of its matter, itii 
evident, that, though the fabric may be uniform externally, the 
materials, of which it is composed, do not necessarily possess 
internally an uniform power of action ; for the powers, expres- 
sive of action, are not always lodged in obvious, even in visibk 
forms. They reside neither in the volume of the muscle, nw 
in the height of the stature ; but in certain properties of the 
joints and turnings of the limbs, even in still more obscure parts 
of animal structure, which are not perceptible, or scarcely per- 
ceptible to the eye of the nicest judges; and, consequently, 
which do not attract the notice of those, w ho merely measure 
the height of stature, or calculate the gross compass of the 
fleshy parts. Such materials therefore, classed by their ap- 
pearances, without regard to the measure of their powers, move 
unequally in the trial of force and exertion ; the effect is con- 
sequently disjointed. The effort is applied in successions- 
excessive in some points, it fails in others; and the commoii 
purpose is defeated. In a fabric, constructed solely accordino 
to the principle of external uniformity, one part is probablj 
constrained in the freedom of its action, another is stimulated 
to exertion beyond its natural power, for the sake of maintain- 
ing uniformity of appearance in the routine of military move' 
ment. Hence it is obvious, that where the powers are na 
turally unequal, the expression of their action can only present 
an appearance of uniformity, under the guidance of a discern 
ing eye, the control of a coercive, or the spur of an impel 
ling cause. Where these superintending powers are weakene( 
or removed, the fabric necessarily falls to pieces. As th( 
action is not bound together by adaptation of the natura 
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action of parts, and natural correspondence in movement* 
the effect cannot be uniform without the action of adventi- 
tious force. It cannot be uniform in a movement of ani* 
mated exertion ; for animated exertion is incompatible with 
restraint. 

The effects here stati^d are obvious; and the inconveniences Trueprindpi 

represented are considerable : they might be diminished, in SieiuT^^Sl 

some degree, if the materials of armies were duly arranged, and H 

placed in a military school in the 3'^ears of infancy or youth. ^^M 

Taught to move, according to the foi*m of tactic, from early ^^H 

youth upwards, the movements would be regularly formed, and ^^| 

the habits would be so confirmed by practice, that all the bodily ^^| 

actions might be expected to be directly in the military chan- ^^M 

neh The action of the several parts would then correspond ^^H 

with each other, as far as the measure of natural power admits ; ^^H 

so that an army, thus disciplined, might be found to possess uni- ^^H 

formity of appearance externally, and internally a strong cor- ^^H 

respondence of action in its movements. But, as this is not the ^^H 

case, armies being usually composed of persons, who have ^^H 

grown up to manhood without knowledge of military rule, and ^^H 

who have acquired habits of movement, different from the pro- ^^H 

per movement of soldiers, there necessarily must arise m a ^^H 

fabric, organised according to uniformity of external appear- ^^H 

ance, rather than actual measure of power, a jarring and dis- ^^M 

cordant effect, from failure of parts on the score of power, or ^^M 

from a disposition in parts to recur to former habits, w4ien the ^^H 

controlling influence is weakened or removed. In a mixed ^^H 

mass, some exceed, when not restrained ; others fail, when not ^^| 

impelled: the movement is at variance with itself, ^-active, ^^H 

without effective progress. Hence, the most rational, and the ^^H 

most eligible mode, as it is the most advanced towards the at- ^^H 

tainment of that form of discipline which gives union of action, ^^M 
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is decidedly that, whiph professes to select subjects for diflfereot 
purposes, according to their powers and fitnesses, classing and 
arranging them in companies, so as to act in the way most cor. 
responding with their natural exertions ; but in such raanner^ 
that, while the arrangement makes a fundamental disposition 
according to capacity of power, the rules of discipline are so di- 
rected, as to bring out the energies of one and all in unison, and 
in the greatest possible perfection* The exerted action in this 
case will be uniform; for the parts are put together according 
to the correspondence of their powers ; the effect will be one; 
the movement in union in all its parts; for the materials are 
all of one temper. The organization of an army, according U) 
'itliis idea, produces a fabric, the external symmetry or coup-dcd 
of which may not please the fastidious eye; but the joints of 
which are well knit; the temper corresponding and harmoni- 
ous; the movement coiTCct and in unison throughout, — under 
trials and in difficulties. The idea, here suggested, will most 
probably be ridiculed; for it is the fashion of the times to ma- 
nufacture all things on account of appearance,— the military 
instrument as well as the milliners cap. Hence uniformity^^ 
siise is principally regarded, and brilliancy of external tigurJH 
principally cultivated ; for it is attractive of the eye : a kno: 
ledge of internal qualities and adjustment of parts, accordiu 
their powers in the point of action, in the field of servicej 
not seem in common circumstances to command attentii 
for the relations do not appear on the surface, and the su 
of things bounds the researches of the mass of mankind. 

As the military fabric is supposed to be constructed acco 
ing to two difterent principles of arrangement] — viz. app^ 
ance, or reality of power ; so the order of tactic, observed in W 
plan of discipline, is reducible to two diflerent modes of adjust- 
ment. In the one, the parts are, in a manner, indepeude 
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energetic in action, — the order open, the movements free, but 
cadenced in time and measure of force ; in the other, the order 
is close, the parts mechanically supported, the action partially 
constrained, or irregularly exerted for the sake of superficial unt- 
formity. In the first, the individual parts retain, more espe- 
cially, the command of bodily powers and mental energies ; in 
the other, the bodily action is constrained and ideas are oblite- 
rated from the mind ; hence the action is purely mechanical, as 
the action of parts in an organi;^cd body, the grand action of 
which only is considered as a whole. To determine the prefe- 
rence or superiority of these modes, in the practice of war, is a 
question reserved for the wisdom of military men : it is simply 
meant, in this place, to notice the difference of appearance of 
the disciples of the different schools, as it strikes the eye of a 
common observer. In the first, each part appeai-s to have an 
object individually and constantly in the eye. The parts act 
uniformly by the impulse of an object — there necessarily exists 
an idea in the mind. The eye in such case is penetrating and 
discerning; it is exercised in conveying intelligence for the 
information of the judgment. The limbs, exerted for the ac- 
complishment of objects which stimulate to action, acquire free- 
dom and force in movement. The countenance, as expressive 
of a free mind, is erect, open and bold ; the air is martial and 
fierce ; insomuch that a soldier of this school, disguised in plain 
clothes, even clothed in rags, still bears the stamp of character 
belonging to a man, who has risen above the level of his fellow* 
subjects in importance and self-esteem. He steps stately, as 
if he were confident of superiority . The disciple of the mecha- 
tiical school, on the contrary, moves, as if he were afraid to of- 
fend or transgress the artificial rule prescribed to him : he has no 
interesting object in his eye, and no idea in his mind ; there 
consequently is not any expression of boldness in his counte- 
* nance : 
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nance ; for he has no free thought : the action of the limbs is 
not free ; for they are not exerted freely on duty : the general 
movement is even constrained ; for steadiness, that is, con- 
straint of action, is uniformly in the aim of the tactician^ who 
labours to obscure, or amalgamate individual activity with the 
artificial movement of the fabric. If the positions be posU 
tions of constraint, the movements, being constrained, cannot 
be graceful, — not even bold : hence it is, that a soldier, so edu- 
cated, having no feeling of his own importance, does not rise in 
his own estimation, and does not express in his actions, in the 
same manner as the other, any consciousness of superiority 
over other men : he is only known to be a soldier by his uni- 
torm, and military ornaments. An army, organized according 
to the first rule, discovers individual activity in all its parts, ah 
unceasing and animated general movement, preserved in order 
if cadence by the impression of a common object, common 
sympathy of affection, or the effects of artificial discipline mea- 
suring the correspondence of exertion in the animal powers : ^M 
organized according to the other rule, it presents uniformity of" 
appearance, regular, in the highest extreme ; a movement, on 
the parade, or where the signal of command is stronger than 
other causes, correct and measured with exactness in all its 
paces; but only correct in miiform circumstances. An example 
of the former was exhibited in the British army in high per- 
fection, in the American war, in the troops denominated Ught^ 
infantry : examples of the other exist in most countries of 
Europe. It is difficult to foretel which may prevail in future 
times. The mechanical is more allied with the character of re- 
gular governments, which wish to bend all instruments to th< 
order of a mechanical rule. It also more directly Hatters th< 
vanity of commanders ; for it encourages them to believe thai 
they themselves are every thing, the parts of an army niej 
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instruments of mechanical impulse. Experience however 
proves, that the instinctive movements and innate energy of 
parts overturn the calculations of systematic tacticians, and 
humble the pride of the disciples of the mechanical school on 
many occasions ; — so that if systematic order and individual 
energy cannot be joined in the same army, energy is the least 
dispensable of the two. 

If effect, in action, be allowed to be the object, which ought ^^^J^^ 
principally to direct the selection, arrangement and discipHne 
of persons destined for the seiTice of the army, it is obvious, 
that the fii-st question, in the execution of such purpose, relates 
to a correct knowledge of the active powers of the parts of 
which an army is composed, furnishing a test, which not only 
measures the height, but which tries and estimates the powers 
of exertion, in all the ways, in which they can be employed in 
the actual practice of war. Hence, to ascertain the quantity 
of animal force, and the extent of the powers of movement, is 
the first point of investigation. Force and activity are the 
hinges of effect in military operations ; and, tins being the case, 
the degree of these conditions ought to be known correctly at 
the time of enlistment ; in order, that an estimate may be made 
nf the extent to wiiich they are capable of being improved by 
discipline. This, then, being the first object of examination, 
v/ith persons appointed to select recruits for military service, it 
is important that it be well understood. The right understand- 
ing of it requires a correct knowledge of principles, connected 
witli a knowledge of the existing, as well as the improveable 
condition of the animal force : — it necessarily comprizes the 
science of a medical and of a military man. When the quan* 
tity of existing power has been ascertained, and an opinion 
formed of its improveable condition, the attention is next di- 
rected to conduct the improvement of that condition to the 
I u highest 
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highest point of perfection ; for, previous to the placing of 
diers in their respective stations, as eflfective parts of the 
military instrument, it is right that their powers should 
been tried individually, earned to the highest point of 
provement, of which they are capable ; and that the 
sure of such improvement should be ascertained systemati- 
cally and correctly. Tliis office is important : the executUm 
of it ought to be intrusted to persons, who have studied 
the science of organization upon its just foundations, who 
have knowledge to direct, and constancy to persevere in act- 
ing upon principle ; for, without knowledge, as resting upon 
principle, no progress can be made in forming an army as a 
consistent whole.* 

In 



* The discipline of armies^ at least the forming and perfecting of the regimeatal 
depends mach^ in common drcomstances^ npon the skill and diligence of adjotants. The 
office of r^mental adjutant onght^ therefore^ to be filled by a man well educated in tihe 
fundamental principles of mathematical and military science. As the adjutant mnst yamem 
mathematical science, in order to comprehend clearly the principles of movement ; so be le- 
quires cleaniess of elocution, that h^ may be able to explain and demonflrate impressirely the 
utility of the movements and manoemTes which are conomanded. Soldiers are ordered to exe- 
cute ; but they cannot be expected to execute well and correctly those things, wluch ibcy do 
not understand according to principle. Scientific -instrodion is therefore necessary in the 
drilling of the soldier ; and such instruction must proceed from an adjutant, or officer of aa- 
thority. An adjutant must consequently be a mathematician; but, in addition to the know- 
ledge of mathematics, (and nearly connected with it,) he must have a correct knowledge <if 
the qualities of ground ; for it will be useful to place, occasionally, before the eye of the sol- 
dier a series of military positions, as an example finom which he may draw an inference of ad- 
vantages or disadvantages in the field of actual war. This form of instruction is particolarij 
necessary for light troopsL The first lines of the instruction are supposed to fall under the 
duty of the adjutant -, and, that he may be able to instruct usefully, it is fit that he compre- 
hend clearly. Besides the knowledge of mathematical science, and the knowledge of groiiDd, 
the adjutant of a regiment ought to possess some knowledge of animal structures otherwise 
he will not readily and correctly form judgment of the physical powers of man, so as to place' 
him in the part of the fabric where he ought to be placed. So far the adjutant may be en- 
lightened and prepared for his duty by formal education -, but the quality of reading the cha- 
racter of mind, so essential for persons who form and discipline troops, mnst be the gift o£ 
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In preparing a soldier for military seivicu, ai llic primary 
school of military education, the first view is directed to im- 
prove the abihty of movement and power of action, particularly 
locomotive and operative power. Hence, as improvement in 
the powers of movement is so important, it is essential tliat the 
principle, w^hich regulates it, be well understood ; in order that 
the instruction be carried scientifically to the highest point of 
perfection. In laying the foundations of this process of im- 
provement, it is previously necessary, that the body, which is 
considered as a mechanical, but animated instrument, be placed 
upon a just balance; so that it may be capable of maintaining 
its positions firmly, and that it may maintain them with little 
effort, or with the least possible expencc. The human figure is 
erect naturally. When erect, it has dignity in its movement 
and majesty in its aspect: when wxU poised, it has the power 
of sustaining itself longer than in any other position; for 
it supports movement with facility, in proportion as it is cor- 
rectly placed upon a just balance. As this is demonstrable, it 



nature i consequently, those subjects, who are qualified to become iiseful adjutants, do not 
often present thcinselves. But, as the office is so important for the formation of armies, it is 
not unreasonable to suppose, that those military powerSj who aim at eminence in \v^t, might 
be induced to open a door for pupils, establishing a school, expressly, for the education of 
this class of officers ; who, being instructed in tlie principles of military science upon a gene- 
ral basis, would be capable of impressing a national and systematic form of tactic and disci- 
pline through the whole extent of the army. If the otfice be so important as it is stated to be, 
it may be expected that suitable rank will be attached to the duty. Tlie person, here in view, 
is subordinate to the commanding otficer -, but he is supposed to be the instructor in disciphne, 
and the immediate master of the younger class of officers ; he consequently requires to have 
more than subaltern rank that he may possess authority 5 as he must be of a mature age 
that he may have the chance of possessing discretion, U the duty alluded to were defined to 
be the express duty of a second raapr 5 the rank of second major being only bestowed upon 
persons who are distinguished for knowledge of military tactic and military economy, it ii 
most probable, that an impulse would thereby be given to those, who do not possess wealth, to 
cultivate military science j as the possession of military science would be known to command 
a respectable military promotion, independently of patronas-e or purchase. 
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is important tliat soldiers be well set up, according to the mill* 
tary phrase, that is, well placed upon the haunches ; so that all 
the joints and joinings of the different parts be brought to bear 
equally, and be practised in bearing fairly upon each other. 
*That part of training young soldiers, allotted to setting up, is 
not therefore intended to effect a matter of appearance, which 
is merely pleasing to the eye. It has a positive use ; for if the 
positions be erect and just, the movement is graceful and easy ; 
and, where graceful and easy, it is supported with comparatively 
little exertion. — The principle is obvious; but that the object 
be attained with facihty, and be productive of effect, it is requi- 
site that the subjects undergoing this discipline, be accustomed 
to stand for one hour every day, — the head, heels, hips, and 
shoulders, all, equally, in contact with a perpendicular wall. 
'I'he joinings of the haunches being tried, and moved in all their ^M 
bearings during tliis exhibition of posture, the just positions 
found out and demonstrated to the senses of the subject him- 
self, the motions of the parts, most employed in active war, 
exercised and perseveringly practised in movement ; the habit 
of performing the more usual military forms of action will, con- 
sequently, be soon acquired ; and, in course of time, the habit 
will be confirmed into a law of nature.* 

It 



* To the haunches^ as to the common centre of motion of the human figure^ whether lo- 
comotive or operative, arc ultimately referred all the niovements which are performed in mili- 
tary tactic. Hence it is necessary^ that the properties of the haupches be well understood, tliat 
this cardinal hinge of motion be rendered effective in all its extent^ tried in all positions, and 
perfected to the farthest limit of perfection. It is clear, that movements cannot possess grace 
and case^ unless they turn justly upon this pivot ; and, if they have not grace and easej they 
cannot possess force or endurance of action. The human figure is erectj — maintained' ia an 
erect posture by the action of parts which anatomists call muscular fibres. It is competent 
lo the common sense of every one, that the nearer the figure is raised to a perpendicular UqCj 
that is, the more equally the varioas pieces of which the column consists bear upon eacli 
ether, the more easily will the balance of the general fabric be preserved* The human body, 
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It is not the object of military training to form a stiff, con 
strained, perpendicular figure : it is rather the object to entic 

Ih 



raised erects is maintained in the erect "poiture^ by the continued, or rather by the successli 
action of muscular parts, wliichj as they act in rotation, relieve each other, and ihus suppo 
a repetition of action with comparatively litde fatigue. The spine possesses the power of 
rotatory motion in its own substance, even an obscure or yielding motion at its joinings wit 
the haunches. Muscular, or moving parts are provided by nature, calculated to act and to rt 
lieve each other. The shorter fibres preserve the balance in parts of obscure motion j tl 
longer ones are destined to effect the greater movements, the changes of place, or the opf 
rative duties of the superior extremities. In both cases, where action is extended beyond i 
limits, or where it continues stationary with little remission, fatigue is the consequence. Tl 
first Is the effect of severe labour j the latter of constrained immoveable position.^When il 
body is justly poised, erect and well balanced upon the haunches, its movements are performe 
with ease, and exercise is supported with the least possible effort of the moving parts. I 
clficiency agrees with the following position.— The heels on the same line, near but ni 
joined j the toes pointed a little outward j the foot firmly planted > the knees straight, bi 
^liot constrained j the spine erect, and well balanced upon the haunches ; the belly con; 
pressed 3 the chest advanced and expanded j the shoulders drawn back j the arms hangin 
at ease f the neck upright, the countenance inclining neither to right nor left; the c> 
directed steadily to a point in front. When the human figure is placed in this posture, it 
moving parts, which are thrown into a form of balanced or tonic action, give firmness to tl 
fabric^ an ai? of importance to the figure, even a sensation of consequence to the mini 
When the spine is erect, the stature is exalted and the mind lofty j when the belly is cort 
pressed, the loins girt and firm, the body is strong j when the chest is advanced and ejt 
panded, the lungs having more room for action, the body is cool and refreshed j the heai 
ddates with ease, and performs its task wiih pleasure : the whole frame is animatcdj— the hab 
of the forward countenance and determined eye impresse>s the soldier, that his path Is on^ 
forward. The attitude, now described, exalts the importance of the human figure in the eye c 
others, and imparts a consciousness of value to the sensations of the subject himself. It de 
serves a cultme j but, in the modern tactic of the King of Prussia, imitated by many natior 
in the present time, the improvement of the military figure of the soldier, !n importance an 
boldness, does not appear to command attention. ^The military step, according to the in 
ftructioo of the modern school, is not stately, bold and firm. It may indeed seem reasonable 
that progressive movement be made with the least possible cxpcnce of powe^but a« 
animated and firmJ^plMted step imparts a s ensatio n of c onscio us im porta nce to the mind o 
the soldier, which is of more consequence than the power liusbanded by sliding over th 
ground with an inferior degree of exertion. Yet power is not even husbanded in the sluggis! 
movement j the same parts are in constant routine of action in theonc^ which are relieved b> 
succession In the other. A soldier is proud, when he steps with impression j and it is of conse 
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the soldier to fall gradually into such attitudes and positions, 
that his moving powers may be capable of acting long witl^H 
little expence : hence the nature of the movements, which^ 
conduce to this purpose, deserve an attentive consideration. 
Among these, the exercise of dancing holds an important place. \ 
A proposition of this nature is not unlikely to meet with ridi- 
cule from withngs and ignorant men, who have not cstimated^J 
and who do not know the causes which give etTect to the exer<^^ 
tions of animal powers. It may be known by every one^ for it 
is familiar in common life, that the instructions of dancing- 
masters impart a certain undescribable quality of ease and 
grace to the movements of the human figure : it is farther 
known, that where movements are easy and graceful, their re- 
petition is endured, for a proportionally longer time, with less 
fatigue ; because, it is performed with less eifort of the moving 
parts. But, as the science of dancing is employed in discover- 
ing such positions and attitudes of body, as best concur wdth 
the easy performance of action ; so the practice of the art tries, 
expands and perfects the capability of parts for the execution 
of movements, in their highest degree of perfection. In the act 
of dancing, all the joints, and even the joinings of the body ace 



\ 



qucnce to malce him proud j for he is then brave. The miFitary figure ought to be erect : 
the present time, it can scarcely be said to be so j the spine seems to lean forward by a gem 
ral incliuation, so as to form a perceptible angle witli the lower extremities. The spini 
which leans forward^ is also stiff, as it were agglutinated in the mass^— not yielding into 
movements of grace aad ease : there seems in diort to be a struggle against nature,— -an at- 
tempt to controul the freedom of action, ^nd to constrain the figure to a state of immobility^ 
called steadiness. But, however desirable steadiness may be, it must be observed at thc\ 
time, that where action is constrained, or but partially relieved by changes of positioj 
fatigue is the consequence ; lience it is plain, that a knowledge of the structure and powers 
the human tigure de5er\*cs a minute consideration, in adjusting the positions and in dircctii 
the movements of soldiers in the course of their training ; for if the foundations be not Ul\ 
upon principles of science, the instruction of the tactic goes into error, producing weaknri 
rather than strengtli. 
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moved, or solicited to movement ; the bearings and attitudes, 
connected with grace, with ease, and, consequently, with eftec- 
tive action are foimd out. All the parts, capable of motion, are 
acted upon ; the minutest fibres are moved ; and, it is a known 
law in animal economy, that where the fibrous parts are moved 
and agitated, theii' active powers are expanded and increased. 
Hence, the act of dancing may be supposed to improve the 
movements of the body, to increase the extent of action, and to 
aid in endurance of toil by mere mechanical effect. But, if 
the act of dancing improves the powers of the subject, mecha- 
nically, in the manner stated, it also has the advantage of act- 
ing upon the moving principle, by an obscure, as it acts upon 
the moving parts by a visible, operation. It engages the mind, 
by a power peculiar to itself. By engaging the mind, it solicits 
the force, and brings out the action of parts, imperceptibly but 
sti^ongly. It extends, confirms and improves the powers of the 
bod}^ as applicable to the purposes of war, or perfection of 
^military duty ; and, insinuating itself into the mind, by its pe- 
■cuViar charms, it beguiles, or persuades the young soldier, that 
he is instructed in dancing for his own sake, his pleasure, his 
gratification or his accomplishment. To dance well is esteemed, 
in most societies, to be an accomplishment which adorns the 
man ; and, on that account, dancing is an exercise cultivated, 

»on most "occasions, with ardor and delight. But, though the art 
of dancing be useful for soldiers on general grounds, the useful- 
ness of it may be greatly extended, by studying and properly ap- 
plying the modes ; viz. by practising a strong and manly, rather 
than an etfeminate and languishing movement, — attitudes, posi- 
tions, and forms of exercise, \vhich bring out the energies of the 
, moving powers, and train the subject in habits of rapid transitions 
^ in the circle of exerted action. Hence, as the practice of 
dancing serves to extend the compass, and measure the preci- 
sion 
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sion of movement, teaching a facility of uniting diflerent parts 
in a joint action, without confusion and embarrassment, as 
teaching and training to act by rule of cadence, it may justly 
be considered as an useful part of primary education, in the 
system of miUtary discipline. It not only imparts a grace of 
ease to all the movements^ and consequently increases the fund 
of endurance; but it infuses energy of spirit and vivacity of 
action, by its influence on the mind. It is useful on different 
accounts ; and it is a common and known observation, that 
persons, who dance well, ordinarily walk well ; and, by a si- 
milar reason, soldiers, who dance well, usually perform long 
marches, with comparatively little fatigue. 

The act of dancing agitates and exercises every part of the 
body ; but its influence is more particularly directed to improve 
the movements of the lower limbs. The practice of fencing, 
on the contrary, while it necessarily occasions an erected ac- 
tion in every part, exercises, more particularly, the power of 
the arm. It is directly a military exercise; it sharpens the 
mind for the practice of war; it confirms the courage, by ac- 
customing the eye to look at the semblance of a naked wea- 
pon; and, it gives confidence to a master in the science, in the 
conscious profession of skill. The attitudes, which it calls up, 
tend eminently to place the body well upon its haunches, — to 
give power to the loins, and to open the chest. The exercise, 
necessary in the practice of the art, increases the power of the 
arm, and improves the facility of motion in the wrist. It ex- 
tends and improves the action of all the moving parts; and it 
furnishes, at the same time, the means of judging of the mea- 
sure and extent of their powers. Two hours, spent daily in the 
practice of fencing, might be supposed to be sufficient to im- 
prove, after no very long period of time, the fund of exertion 
in young soldiers to such a degree of superiority, as may serve 
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to give confidence and importance tx) the character. The prac- 
tice of fencing serves to impart courage, in confidence of skill; 
it serves also to give knowledge of man, as trying and im* 
proving temper. It sharpens the eye sight; it insensibly in- 
creases the active powers, and suggests the opportunities of 
employing tliem, that is, of acting oft'ensively with effect, or 
defensively with coolness and resolution. The art of fencing 
with foils, even the exercise of the sabre and broad sv/ord is 
necessary for all niiUtary men of the hi<>her class, as an ac* 
complishment : — it is a part of science, not to be neglected by 
the common soldier, as a professional acquisition ; it gives con- 
fidence to the mind, encouraging it to sustain the approach of a 
naked point, in the closest shock of battle; — for, objects of a 
similar presentation being familiar in such exercises, do not 
strike with surprize, as an effect of novelty, in the trials of war. 
Dancing and fencing are two elementary parts of education, 
supposed to be useful in the forming of young soldiers. In- 
struction, in the manner of walking, so that the common gait 
be converted, scientifically, into a military pace, — a cadcnccd stepinmwd 
or measured step, is no less, — perhaps even more, necessary 
than the others. The labour of attaining it is much abridged, 
by practising the preceding exercises; for the limbs are thereby 
rendered pliant and capable of executing movements with 
facility. Military men claim a military step; and, as they must 
be taught to move well utiited in order, the pace, according to 
which, and according to which only they should be permitted 
to march, ought to be precisely fixed and carefully practised. 
The duties of soldiers call for movements of ditterent velo- 
city on different occasions of service; the effect, so varied, is 
better accomplished by a more frequent repetition of the step 
in point of time, rather than by a change in the base of tlie 
measure. But, as union in the point of action is the hinge of 
success in war; so the chances left open to disunion ought to 
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be as few as possible. For this reason, the varieties of the 
military pace, in direct marching, ought to be confined to 
two ; — for example, a pace without constraint or exertion in 
measure and time, — the customary pace of the ordinary march^ 
—in persons, properly formed and qualified to be soldiers, abou| 
three miles per hour ; au exerted pace, which by a more fre* 
quent repetition of step, in a given time, reaches a higher rate 
of velocity, probably, four miles per hour. This is a rate of 
marching, at which few persons, encumbered with arms and 
baggage, are capable of continuing long without fatigue ; — ^it 
is only resorted to on great occasions, or as an interchange 
with the common step for the purpose of relief.* 



• The milUary pace differs, in different aervicea, according to real or assumed causes,— 
the natural length of the fork, or the fashion of walking peculiar to diflferent countries, lo 
the British service the measure of the common step, in tlic direct march, is adjudged to be 
thirty inches, A pace of thirty inches seems to be a full step for a man of the heighth of fire 
feet eight inches, well proportioned in all his limbsj and walking without incumbrance. U 
fo, it must be an extended step for those of lower stature; even for those of higher stature, 
who carry a firelock, accoutrements, and knapsack. If the step, in the march, be extended 
beyond the measure and compass of the natural power, early fatigue is the consequence. 
If the body be loaded with an extra weight, every extended step is an exertion i a repetition of 
strained exertions is soon fgllowed by exhaustion. That the act of marching be supported 
with as little fatigue as possible, it is evident, that the body ought to be maintained, on a 
perpendicular bearing when under movement,--* not thrown off its center by an exerted ex- 
tension of the step^ particularly, if the subject be loaded with extra weight, Hence, it will 
bcfoimd more useful to quicken the time, rather than to extend the base of the measure i 
fatigue being more certainly the consequence of the latter practice. Military judges will <\o 
well to consider the subject in question j but it is presumed, in the mean time, that twenty- 
seven inches will be found to be a auificicnt length of step for the soldiers of the battalion^ who 
are supposed to move in close and compact order, and to preser\^e a correct line in their move- 
ments i for it must be remembered in this case, that, while an extended step occasions early 
fatigue, a correct line can scarcely be preserved, even on the smooth surface of a parade, 
where the measure of the step occasions an extension of the limbs, approaching to exertion. 
Light infantry have a latitude in this respect, which cannot be admitted in a battalion or 
among grenadiers J U being necessary, in all cases, that a battalion soldier, whofie virtue lies 
to the steadiness of his hand, and a grenadier, whose value lies in the power of bis ario, be 
brought to the point of action, without previously passing through such a course of excrtioti, 
as impairs oi diminishes the respective aud peculiar force and virtui of their characters- 
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That a soldier possess the power of marching well, is one of H 

the most essential of the military qualifications ; but in order ^M 

that he acquire this quality in perfection, he requires to be ^M 

trained in the practice of marching with care and perseverance, PractlSB 

so as to be confirmed in the habit of performing it with ease : "*^^*"^j 

for instance, tln-ee hours to be allotted every day for practice ^J 

in the various forms of marching, the subject, during this time ^M 

passing through the routine of the different paces and move- ^M 

ments in succession, — common pace, — exerted pace,— relieved ^M 

by interchange of pace, — animated by running easily, or trot- ^M 

ting, — by running with exertion and speed, — by marching or ^M 

running on level ground,— on broken or irregular ground, — ^M 

on rocky and hilly places, — in vallies and ravines; and, occa- ^M 

sionally by clearing ditches and hedges, and all such impedi- ^M 

ments as can be supposed to occur in the field of actual waiv ^M 

By such practice, the power of the limbs is extended, the en-. ^M 

durance strengthened ; and, ^vhat is of more consequence, the ^M 

means are discovered of ascertaining, precisely, the degree of ^M 

actioa, of which the individual is capable; while the indivi- ^M 

^ual himself learns to measure his own exertions with preci- ^M 

ion; so as not to be in danger of miscalculating effect, when ^M 

obliged to apply his powers in the common purposes of ser- ^M 

vice. H 

The exercise alluded to, in this place, must be conducted ^| 

-imder the eye of an intelligent person, who has studied and ^% 

acquired knowledge of animal structure: who knows the ex- AppiiottiS 
tent and capacity of man's exertion on general grounds; and, 
wlio has acquired an acquaintance with military things from 
experience, gathered in the fields of militai'y service. It may 
be presumed, that the exercises of dancing, fencing, marching, 
Tiimiing, &c. over varied forms of ground, varied in mode, and 
repeated daily tor a given number of hours, will improve the 

X 2 powers 
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powers of action^ in the course of six months, nearly as far as 
they are capable of being improved, furnish the individual with 
an estimate of his own force and a knowledge of his capacity 
of endurance; and furnish the intelligent supcrintendant of 
the primary school of discipline with information, respecting 
the character of the materials prepared for the rearing of the 
military fabric; in consequence of which he maybe enabled to 
make an arrangement, according to effective powers, and allot 
the parts for the ser\'ices best suited to their qualities. — In this 
first stage of military education, destined to extend power and 
measure capacity of movement, one part must be adjusted so 
as to relieve another, the w^hole conspiring in general accord, 
"for the accomplishment of a general purpose* 

The plan of education, or form of exercises detailed above, 
is calculated to extend and carry the powers of the animal 
body to high perfection in activity, endurance and exertion of 
force. But, in order that the effect may be ensured in all con- 
ditions, and under all circumstances of ser\ice, it is fit, that 
a rule of economy and management for the individual, be 
pointed out at an early period and practised diligently, so 
directed and conducted, that it may be organized as a system 
in its order, and confirmed into a habit in its effect. Such pro- 
vision of economy is indispensable : for, while one soldier is 
only a part of an army, or military instrument in its grand pur- 
pose, every soldier is a separate or independent part in him- 
self, as relative to his own functions. He must therefore, in 
order to be qualified to maintain his place in the general fabric, 
be instructed, according to a general and effective rule of dis- 
cipline, in the proper manner of acting separately and inde- 
pendently for himself, in matters which relate to the care of 
his own person. The rule regards three objects, in a more es- 
pecial manner, viz. cooking or dressing of provisions; cleaning, 

mending, 
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mending, and repairing of clothing; care of the person, indi* 
vidually, against the contingencies which are likely to affect 
the health. 

It rarely happens, and it cannot well be expected to hap* 
pen, that soldiers should be furnished wdth such regular appa- 
ratus of cooking utensils in the fielda as are provided for troops 
ia barracks, or in regular garrisons in times of peace. Jt is 
therefore a piece of necessary education for all persons, enter- 
ing into the army as soldiers, to be instructed in the best man- 
ner of adapting the means to the necessities in all such cases; 
that is, in adopting the best and easiest practicable mode of 
dressing the raw provisions which constitute the ration. Broths, 
soups and stews are easily cooked. They are variously pre- 
pared by different people, or nations; but when skilfully pre- 
pared they are palatable, wholesome, and a convenient form of 
food for soldiers. It is therefore essential, that soldiers be 
taught the best modes of executing this form of cookery. The 
knowledge is not of difficult acquisition; but it still must be 
learned ; for it is often proved in trial, that yolmg soldiers know 
it not, and, for want of such knowledge, are often ill fed, not- 
withstanding they have a profusion of raw materials. — It is 
almost unnecessary to mention, for it is within the experience 
of every soldier who has served a campaign, that a meal of 
wholesome provisions, suitably dressed, brings comfort after 
fatigue and imparts the power of renewing action, corre- 
sponding, in some degree, with the skill of the cookery. Some 
knowledge, on this subject, is therefore useful for military 
persons : where it is overlooked in the military institution, there 
is a radical defect in the foundations of the education. 

But, as the preparation of the soldier's mess is not of difli- 
cult execution ; so the task is not irksome in its nature. It 
does not degrade from the dignity of a soldier's character. The 
^ heroes 
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terfere with the performance of military duties. — An army, ia 
order to be as perfect as possible, must be so taught and in- 
structed, as to depend upon itself for every thing which con- 
cerns itself. A soldier, for instance, must be taught liow to wash 
his own linen, as well as to repair the slighter damages which 
happen to his clothing or his shoes. Besides the washing of 
linen, he must be taught to shave himself and to dress his own 
hair; in short, to do every thing for himself, which concerns 
his own person; for, as it is in a man's power to do, for him- 
self, the most of that which he can do for others, a soldier 
ought to be so prepared as to stand on this ground at all 
times, — to depend upon himself, and to be responsible for 
himself— -in all things, in all emergencies. 

It is further proper, that a soldier be accustomed, from the 
time of his entering into the army, to hold himself ready to inuring t 
meet, cheerfully and familiarly, the occurrences which are 
common in actual war. He must, for instance, be accustomed 
to sleep in his cloak or blanket,™occasionally dressed and 
accoutered. He must be ready to be called up in the midst of 
the night, — to be marched to distant places. He must be ex- 
posed purposely to wind and rain, — to heat and cold in high 
degrees. He must be trained in the best modes of passing 
rivers, whether by fording or swimming; he must be in- 
structed, in such event, in the most effectual manner of securing 
his ammunition from injury. When wet with rain, or in passing 
rivers, when exhausted with hunger and fatigue, he must bo 
taught the best methods of taking care of his own person, for 
the preservation of his health. In short, he must be put in 
possession of the best and most suitable remedies applicable 
to the contingencies, which may, or which can happen in 
military service: he must, thus, be preparatorily accustomed, 
by a course of training, to every thing which does occur, 
or which can tfccur in war. 

When 
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When the rudiments of the discipline, instituted for the ii 
provenient of the mechanical powers of the individual parts id 
activity and force; and, when the principles of private eco^ 
uomy and management, connected with the preservation and 
efficiency of health, have been pointed out, and put into a traiit 
of forming a habit by a daily practice of six months conti- 
nuance, the next object, Avhich presents itself, in the systematic 
course of military instruction, is tlie attainment of practical 
knowledge in the use of arms. 'J'his implies a knowledge of 
the use of the weapons employed in oft'ence or in defence ; 
whether the common firelock and bayonet, or the rifle and 
sabre ; the use of which is to be previously elucidated by a' 
simple and demonstrative proof of tlie principle, according to 
which the diftcrent instruments act mechanically, and of the 
efl'ectivc power with which they do act, when properly exer- 
cised and directed. Every motive, which contributes to render 
a soldier ardent in the pursuit of his profession, ought to ho 
sought for, and cuiltivated with industry. To solicit an attach- 
ment to arms is essentially conducive to this object; but con- 
nected with, and preparatory of such attachment, a knowledge 
fii Uie construction and power of the weapons, as well as pos- 
bession of bkill, in the manner of application, is indispensably 
necessary* Hence it is proper, that a young soldier be fur- 
nished with a rule, by which he may be enabled to examine 
jlind judge the temper of his sword or sabre, the coiTectness of 
ihe barrel of his musket, and the mechanism of its lock. An 
btUcliment to arms engages the mind, and preserves it from 
nintii ill tinicji of peace: the care, required to keep arms id' 
orileff fiirniHlics employment for idle hours in times of actual 
fvar; cxjiuef juently is considered as preventative of the pursuits 
iff ¥icc. 'i'lie care alluded to, at first pcrliaps constrained, 
lf#?j(rrU aitaeliment to the object, and produces pleasure at last; 
f,f man t>f^rr>mes enamoured by long habit. Rut while cna- 
I moured 
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moured with the possession, by habit and familiarity, a know- 
ledge of the quahties, perfection and power of offensive or 
defensive instruments to which life is intrusted, engenders con- 
fidence in the face of an enemy; for the man, who knows powers, 
is master of effect. Confidence results from skill ; but skill can 
only be acquired by practice and experience of things — ^in all 
their forms. Every man is aukward and diffident in the use 
of anns in the commencement of his military course ; even 
more than diffident, the young soldier draws the trigger of a 
loaded musket with symptoms of fear, — with apprehensions, 
similar to those of a man who puts a match to the train of a 
loaded mine. The impression is not unnatural ; for the cus- 
tomary mode of training does not give him the knowledge of 
the instrument in its perfect state, as applied in war, A fire- 
lock, as charged with powder merely, or armed with ball, gives 
a different idea in explosion to an unexperienced man* Some- 
thing is apprehended; — effect is unknown; and, what is un- 
known, is most probably feared. 

The young soldier, in proceeding to learn the use of the 
firelock, the instrument employed in the practice of actual 
war, is supposed to be previously instructed in all the forms of 
the manual exercise. This was formerly a complicated and 
laborious exercise, consisting of many and various tossings of 
the firelock. It is now simplified : much of that, which is su- 
perfluous in the professional effect, is omitted ; l3ut with the 
omission of the superfluous, as directed to effect, there is lost 
the dexterity, the energy, and force, which were manifested in 
the old manual or handling of arms; the attitudes and'positions, 
which discover the just poise and balance of the body; the 
movements which extend the action of the powers; and the ex- 
hibitions, calculated to interest and amuse, are now left out. 
There was formerly an exhibition of dexterity and force, seen and 
4 Y praised ; 
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praised; there is now only to be noticed a constraint, named 
steadiness, and a measure of time, named exactness; qualities, 
which have no attraction and no value, but as relative to the 
corresponding parts of the army considered as an organised 
fody, constituting a whole. The professional object in war is ^d 
le destruction of the enemy; tlie accomplishment of which ™ 
is principally committed to the management of movements, 
and the eticct of fire-arms. The superiority of effect, expected 
from fire-arms, is placed in the superior rapidity of loading and 
firing, connected with an exact correspondence in time of 
firing, among the relative parts. Such, it is presumed, is the 
rule of perfection; for such is the aim of tacticians in training 
the young soldier for the practice of war. The perfection of 
the soldiers attainment, in these points, gives amusement to 
the eye and ear ; but, the young subject, thus perfectly drilled 
in the working of a firelock like a mechanical instrument, 
remains ignorant of his professional perfection, as directed to 
ultimate effect or destruction of the enemy; for lie is furnished 
with no means of trial whereby to judge. Rapidity in loading 
and firing, with an exact measure of time in firing, as relative 
:o parts, is the ostensible aim of the tactician's care. It is ^ 
'deemed the mark of perfection in the exercise of fire-arms. ■ 
Just direction, or rather precision of effect, does not appear to ^ 
be in the calculation. This is however demonstrably the H 
)t>ject; and, as it is the object, which a rational system of 
discipline might be supposed to cultivate, it is assumed as 
grounds on which to act in forming the soldier: hence, it is fit 
that a plan be laid down, and measures taken to conduct the 
pupil in arms to the proper management of the firelock, as cal- 
culated to produce precise effect in action. The process is a 
mechanical operation, and it must be conducted on sound me- 
ichanical principles, 

t The 
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The destruction of the enemy is the aim of the soldier in the 
field of battle ; the young soldier must consequently be taught 
to fire with airaj covering his object correctly. This precept is 
not comprehended in the instruction of the mechanical school; 
which seems merely to regard quantity of fire, general level, and 
general direction by a mechanical movement of the firelock. 
Quantity of fire is a sound ; and the injunction of general level 
and direction impresses no precise idea. If it be meant to kill 
the enemy, it is common sense that soldiers be taught to fire 
with aim; if it be meant to fVightcn by noise and appearancp, 
general level, in platoon firings, will serve the purpose*. 

The 



♦ The jufit directioQ of fire is au ioiportant object ia war ; it Is tliercfore fit, that the 
principle, upon which fire-arms act in tiie production of effect, be well uoderstood by Iha 
regimental instructor; so that the effect be explained in a familiar manner^ level to the 
apprehensiott of the young recruit. It must be left to military men to determine^ whether 
or not a line of three deep can be so disposed, as to fire with safety to each other and with 
impression upon the enemy. It is not improbable, but iliat tlie front rank may somctimen 
suffer from the rear rank in the hurry and confusion of action 3 or^ that the rear tank, 
avoiding the heads of those in fronts may discharge their muskets in the air. This is a ques- 
tiooj the decision of which belongs to the professed soldier, who is present in action and 
sees how things are j but the principle, which directs tlie level and aim of the fire of mus- 
ketry, may be investigated and determined by a mathematical rule^ witliout incurring such 
risk. In studying this subject correctly^ the laws of vision ought to be well considered; for 
the effect of fire-arms depends principally upon just sight- The ray of vision expands from a 
centre to a circumference, or point in a circumterence ; and, as it inclines upwards in its ex- 
pansion, the objects, which are placed above ihe level of the eye, are the objects most 
distinctly seen, the connexion with them being most readily established. In this manner it is 
easily understood, how fire does more execution when directed from the valley to the lieight, 
(if the object be duly exposed, ) than if directed from the height to the valley j and, for st 
similar reason, aided by others, how the fire of the rank, which kneels, does more execu* 
tion, than the fire of those who stand upright. On t!ic same grounds of reasoning, the exe- 
cution of fire is more certain, if an object be covered independently, as in killing a bird, in* 
stead, as is customary, of levelling formally by lines from the position of recover. It is proba* 
ble, that a line of firelocks, directed mechanically by platoons from recover to present, operate* 
an effect upon fears, and thereby induces the enemy to retire from a threatening danger: 
something may perhaps be due to appearance as conducive to defeat t in this case, the* 
g Y 2 actual 
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The degree of perfection, attainable by individuals in the 
art of firing, has great latitude, depending upon qualities pecu- 
liar to particular classes of men. Some remahi inferior to 
others, in spite of all endeavours for improvement; yet tber^ 
are few who fire well without some exercise of learning; and 
there scarcely are any who arc not capable, with the aid of 
industry, of making some advancement towards perfectioiK 
The pos^ssion of the knowledge of directing fire correctly 
upon objects is the most important acquisition of the mecha- 
nical soldiers study. The task of conveying instruction, so 
important, commands an especial interest. It ought there- 
fore to be committed to the direction of persons, who are suf- 
ficiently masters of science to explain the principle upon 
which perfection depends; who are capable of pointing out 
the right way of prosecuting the study; and, who are them- 
selves skilful to demonstrate, by example, the perfection to 
which the art may be carried. The example alluded to is a 
lesson demonstrative of effect. The disciple, judiciously treated, 
and with the example of instruction, judiciously directed, 
becomes enamoured of his arms and his profession ; for he per- 
ceives that he acquires knoAvIedge ; and, in proportion as he 
acquires knowledge, he becomes confident in himself He is 
thus made courageous by art, — courage, of a certain description, 
being the child of the practical skill here described. 



actual destractioiij from fire, has not the chance of being in llie same proportion as in jtho 
Qlber i for, the eye being elevated, probably fixed upon a point in a circumference in the 
act of recover, loses its point, and does not find it again readily and justly, when turned 
downwards, as directed towards a centre, or diminished circle in present j — a circumstance 
which necessarily takes place in levelling from the position, recover. This is a subject probably 
not much noticed ; but it deserves the minute attention of military men, if the object, io 
war be considered to be the destruction of the enemy by a just direction of fire, rather than 
intimidation by the noise and demonstrations of a regular movement of the firelock in platooa 
trings.— This observation relates more particularly to light troops acting in open order. 

t The 
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l>eriect in tactical movements, and equally perfect in the uni- 
formities of manual exercise, but, m ho have not been practised 
and perfected in the art of directing fire upon distinct objects, -J 
with care and precision. If this be true, and it is capable of 
demonstration, the mode of training, suggested in this place^j^ 
b economical in a prodigious proportion; for, judging byfl 
effect, it may be said to multiply the army throughout — by' 
thirty, even by a higher number. The advantage of skill 
over inexperience is striking: and, it is presumed, that if 
twenty-one ball-cartridges be fired with aim, every week for 
the space of six months, the perfection, proposed as the object 
of attainment, will be ensured with certainty by such mode of 
training, unless there exists some defect in the capacity of the 
subject; for instance false sight, unsteady hand, or wavering^ 
courage. « 

Hut, while the qualities of the subject form the principal 
considenition in the eye of the instructor, as conducive to per^^ 
fection; so the correctness of the arms in themselves, added tofl 
a familiar accpuiintance with their use in variety of situation, 
in held to be of material importance for the attainment of that^ 
precision of efliHl, which marks decided superiority. In this^ 

lanncr, while the barrel of the musket is straight and proved 
lu be just as well as strong, the lock ought to be correct in all^ 
iln jnu'ts, and easy in its movement: for an undue share oi 
frircc, applied to the trigger, throws the piece off its level and 

liangcH the direction. This is evident and demonstrable; h\v 

wnuU'n tluB, it is further necessary that a soldier be familiar" 
with tlic properties of the piece which he uses in Avan By 
iiiiiifliiir UJW! he becomes enamoured of his musket,^ — ^fond of ii 

of a part of himself He also learns, iji practice, the prccit 
lUur^r of powder which gives the just effcv!!: in explosion; for,^ 

\ih^}^U tvvr> different firelocks be of the same apparent calibre,' 

v^ thcyl 
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they are susceptible of variation, — ^in temper or otherwise, 
which, though not demonstrable to the senses, modifies the 
effect in a considerable extent. Hence, there is a nicety in de- 
termining the true measure of the charge, according to the tem- 
per of the piece, distance of object or other circumstances, only 
to be ascertained by correct and actual experiment ; experi- 
ment therefore ought to be applied to the case. 

The effect, or execution from fire-arms, varies according to 
nature of ground, position and presentation of object, at nearly 
similar distances. The first trials are supposed to be made on 
level ground ; the first effects estimated from such trials. But, 
as military actions are not always, even not ordinarily on 
level ground, it is proper that a soldier, in order to be master of 
his art, be exercised in firing at objects, on grounds of different 
form and different aspect, such as those on which military ac- 
tions do, or may occur* It is necessary for instance, to ascer- 
tain the distance on the level plain at which he can promise, 
with some degree of certainty, to strike the object of his aim; 
to ascertain the same effect, in a similar manner, by trials of 
firing from high upon depressed grounds; or from depressed 
grounds towards a height ; measuring the length of the dis- 
tance, and the degree of elevation or depression with a just 
eye ; so that, calculating correctly, he do not miss of his end in 
the actual trials of war ; to ascertain the con'ectness and power 
of his musket in carrying the ball over ravines, hollow and ir- 
regular grounds; or rather to ascertain the justness of his own 
eye, in estimating the true bearings of positions and the pre- 
sentations of scattered and distant objects. If a soldier views 
all these forms and presentations with a just eye, and estimates 
effect by knowledge acquired from experience, being certain of 
his power, and master of his action, he does not expend, un- 

skil- 
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skilfully, those means, on which the safety of his own life and 
the success of the miUtdry enterprize depends. 

It may be added in illustration of this subject, that eighty, 
or a hundred thousand ball cartridges, are fired on many occa 
sions, in the course of an action, without killing or wounding more 
than five hundred men. In such case, and such rases are not un- 
common, it is evident, that there is an expenditure of ammuni- 
tion without adequate effect. If the non-effect arises from j 
distance, position of the enemy, or manner of carrying thelj 
troops into action, the military officer betrays want of skill, and 
want of just knowledge of calculation. If the distance be ai 
distance within the limit for execution, the enemy duly ex 
posed, and the troops presented in the field, deliberately, and 
in a correct manner, the soldier betrays want of skill, or want 
of discipline and courage necessary for the direction of the 
skill which he possesses. Want of skill is consequently followe 
by hurry and confusion. A soldier, who is deficient in skill 
that is, who is not confident of effect from the use of his arms 
has no calculation and no object in his view. He is in posses 
sion of a weapon of destruction; but, ignorant of its true value 
he works it rapidljs hiding himself under the cover of its smoke 
or drowning his fears by its noise ; for he has no precise objec 
in his eye : and, where there is no distinct object in the eye, the 






mind is blank ; — it creates one, or it is liable to assume a pauic^ 
On the contrary, the soldier, who is skilful in his art, is confi-~ 
dent of effect. He is master of himself on all occasions ; for, 
according to his positions and his bearings, he is almost certainj 
of diminishing the number of the foe with every discharge oH 
his musket: thus, every discharge of his piece adds to Uisi 
idea of security or defence. If this subject be considered j 
in its reasons, as applicable to use, it may be supposed, that^ 
the principal object of study, in the training of troops, will 
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pefnicious on the score of example ; for they indicate and pro- 
pagate fears. But, though it be an essential part of military 
education to teach the soldier to look upon danger with indif- 
ference ; yet such effect can only be expected to arise from the 
knowledge or belief, that his condition is equal in the advan- 
tages of position with that of the enemy, and that his skill, in 
the use of arms, is superior. In the confidence of such opinion 
he is courageous artificially ; for he calculates chances, and 
finds them in his favour. 

Confidence from skill in the use of fire-arms, as has just now 
been said, gives courage in the combat of the open field ; but, 
as the whole business of war does not rest upon the use of fire- 
arms in the open field, the other means, employed in this great 
Avork, must be examined and estimated in their eflfects, whether 
in oflence, or in defence. The effect arising from the use of 
iire^nnns is an effect of skill, — mechanical and artificial. Every 
thing connected with it turns upon the same hinge ; but the ef- 
fe(*t of bayonets and sharp weapons, though not separated from 
the advantages of skill mechanically applied, has also a great 
depoiulencc upon physical powers in their natural state, — 
whether mere force of impulse, or native courage. The quail- 
ties, chieily use ful in attack, are impetuosity of courage, force 
and union of parts in movement; in defence, firmness of cou- 
rai;(\ force and union of parts by position. It is therefore pro- 
p<'r tluit sojriiers be trained carefully, and instructed scientifi- 
rally in those exercises and forms of combination of force, 
\\\ncl\ Jirr most, formidable for the threatenings of attack, or most 
r.rrwir for condnning resistance in defence; and, in this view, 
liny on/^liL to be previously furnished with opportunities of 
I'iliniiilinju; and knowing the force and just value of each. 
TliingH Htrike tin; imagination, and act upon the human mind, 
HI luoportion as tli(7 arc new and unknown. If ^ew, they asto^ 
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iiish, alarm and produce consequences not corresponding with 
their real power. The custom which prevails, at present, of 
trusting the fate of combat to the effect of missile force, has 
diminished the native courage of man, — at least changed its 
mode. Close conflict, where two lines of infantry positively 
measure bayonets, is now a rare occurrence ; the appearance, 
which is usually denominated a charge, is in reality only a 
threatening ; for the courage of the one or other fails before the 
shock of actual contact. As causes are called into action, in 
the movement connected with a charge, which aid a feeble or 
unsteady courtige, it- is usually believed, and it has often been 
proved in trial, tliat there is a description of troops which may 
be led on to charge gallantly, but which cannot be induced to 
sustain an attack courageously. Impetuosity leads on ; patience 
sustains ; — the last is the rarer quality, in the character of per- 
sons who usually compose armies. It is fit therefore in the train- 
ing and classing of soldiers, that the native characters be duly 
studied, the advantages improved, and the defects remedied as 
far as possible ; that the mind be armed against the effect of 
appearances, the arm rendered powerful in impressing reali- 
ties. This relates chiefly to the forming of grenadiers ; — a part 
of the army which commands the highest consideration ; for 
its bravery is supposed to stand above its skill, and braA^ery is 
the paramount quality of man. 

The subject, so far considered, relates only to musketry, as 
acting against musketry. War frequently presents a destinic- 
tion from artillery, or from the overwhelmuig power of cavahy. 
It is conseijuently a part of some importance, in the tactician's 
office, to place before the eye of young troops the most cor- 
rect attainable v ievv of effects usual in war, without incurring 
the positive experiment of destruction. The effect of artillery 
is chieily destructive by sweeping level plains, or hollow ways. 
# z 2 In 
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Iq broken and irregular grounds, the noise occasions panic among 
inexperienced people; but the actual destruction, where the 
range is broken or the elevation high, is comparatively small. The 
effects of it may and ought to be demonstrated by experiment ; 
for it is fit, that all, that can be previously learned or shewn by 
example, be familiar to the mind, so as not to astonish by no* 
Sclty in the day of service. Besides examples of the effect of 
fire, it might also be useful that examples were shewn, of the 
best and most expeditious manner of carrying batteries or field 
pieces, which bear upon lines or columns. Experiments of this 
nature do not indeed teach the exact rule of truth; but they 
serve to throw some light upon the subject, and they accustom 
bodies of j;aen to move towards objects with correctness and 
precision. — A young mind and ardent courage is forward ta 
advance: the courage which sustains is a courage of patience, 
more peculiar to old men ; in all cases, it is the fruit of discipline 
and experience. — The safety, which is given to troops by posi- 
tion, proceeds from the foresight and discernment of the gene- 
ral, or ofiicer who commands : — the soldier cannot be allowed to 
have any discernment or judgement in the case ; for the object 
is not within the reach of his means of knowledge. 

Besides the noise and the destruction of artdlery, the threat- 
enings of cavalry, and the destruction which they commit, upon 
broken lines, deserve to be justly estimated and carefully guarded 
against ; for though it be certain, that cavalry (for horses will 
not do what men wishj are not capable of penetrating a cheval 
defrize of bayonets three deep, well planted and well supported 
by courageous men ; it has notwithstanding often happened, 
that regin^cnts, or detachments of infantry have been attacked, 
broken and defeated by inferior numbers of dragoons, even in 
positions, where, according to all the rules of war and good 
sense, dragoons ought to have made no impression. — It is there- 
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of their powers, as known and estimated by trial. In the sup* 
position here alkided to, the parts, moving at a known and mea- 
sured step, unite in their exertions by a natural and instinctive 
act; for they are balanced in the quantity of their natural 
powers, us unconstrained by the action of foreign causes. The 
effect will consequently be correct, — without that shuffling, retro- 
grade and janing movement, conspicuous in dressing the ranks 
of the highest finished parades of the present times. h 

A young man, destined tor the ranks of the array, pic|..iiv(^ 
in the primary school for six months, practised in cadenccd 
movements and firing of ball-cartridge for six more, in the man- 
ner stated, may be considered as a person instructed in the first 
rudiments of his profession, consequently fit to be incorporated 
with the body of a regiment, classed in the regiment according 
to the quality or condition which he respectively possesses. A 
regiment, in its formation or composition, may be considei'cd ^s 
jan army in miniature, — complete and perfect in Its effective 
parts. As an army, it is necessarily formed with its own means 
of meeting the ordinary presentations of an enemy. It may, or 
ought therefore to consist of four different classes, or parts, as 
intended to meet four different prominent purposes, viz. rifle- 
men as marksmen: light infantry, for desultory movements; bat- 
talion, or common force for the mechanical operation of fire- 
arms ; grenadiers, — persons of superior force and courage^ 
reserved for important occasions. ^^ 

rln selecting subjects, as best qualified for the different offices 
of a regiment, it is reasonable to expect, as has been already 
stated, that preparation, for the different purposes of the service, 
will, to a certain extent, be the result of the habitual occupa- 
tions and manner of life of the individual. This is a presump- 
tion generally founded ; but besides this presumption of qua- 
lification arising from preceding habit, the quality of the 
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appearances ; — hence while active, he must be intelligent, and 
ol' a prompt decisive judgment. 

The light infantry presents a closer combat than the rifleman. 
It occasionally meets the enemy with main force, though ap- 
{)lied in a desultory and irregular manner. The requisite qua- 
litie3 of this class of soldiers, besides good wind and loiig 
endurance of quick movements on irregular grounds, often con- 
nected with a light body and a long fork, are correct and ready 
knowledge of the aspects of ground and position, a mind of en- 
terprize, a bold and daring courage — ardent in pursuit of glory. 
'he military instruction, which qualifies for the proper exercise 
of this part of military duty, consists in a judicious managenienl 
of movements, and firings w^ith aim in all variety of ground and 
position,™matured by a knowledge and con'ect estimate of ef- 
fect in all the variety of circumstances which occur. The mode 
of action, among the light class of troops, appears to be irregu- 
lar ; but it has its own rule of order. It advances, retreats, 
occupies positions rapidly, maintains them for a given time and 
given purpose. In short, it meets all the irregular presentations 
of the enemy; in so far, that the battalion, which possesses 
the great mechanical power of war, is allowed to approach to 
its just point of attack without annoyance, and without the 
necessity of accelerating its movements ; a cause, which pro* 
duces agitation in the frame of the individual, disturbs the 
steadiness of the hand, and necessarily diminishes the certainty 
of the direction of the missile force. 

The battalion, which is the main body of the army,-— the 
mechanical power, which is supposed to operate effect by the 
impression of fire-arms, is judiciously composed of persons who 
possess correct mechanical power of the hand, as acquired in 
the occupations of manual labour. The mass of artisans are 
consequently applied suitably in filling up thi^part of the mili- 
tary 
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y instrument ; as the high spirits of impetuous courage arc 
allotted, with good reason, to the ranks of the preceding class. 

Those persons, who give proofs of resolution of mind and 
who possess power of body, are ordinarily and properly selected 
for grenadiers, — a force which composes the reserve and last 
resource of an army. The quality is bodily power, and one 
paramount sentiment in mind, viz. victory, or, after the ex- 
ample of the Roman Brutius, a grave in the field of battle. 

The elements of an army having been instructed in the rudi- 
ments of military education separately and independently ; the 
parts selected, classed and trained for the performance of mili- 
tary duties in the manner wliich has been stated ; the next 
object relates to the institution of a rule of exercise and prac- 
tice of movement, similar to that of war ; so that a habit being 
formed by custom, the parts may be qualified to support their 
functions in the compound fabric ; that is, to move uniformly^ 
correctly and firml}^ under all trials of service. This compre- 
hends the last part of the system of mechanical discipline ; 
a part, which, while it preserves and improves all that has 
been previously taught, digests the knowledge into systematic 
order, and brings it into form for practical use. A regiment, 
which is an army in miniature, ought therefore to be exer- 
cised frequently and perseveringly in all the forms of mili- 
tary action, for the sake of instruction. . This is useful, and 
always attainable ; but, where circumstances permit the meet- 
ing of diiferent regiments forming a large army, it is further de- 
sirable, in order that effect be more extended, that a train of 
practice in compound movements be instituted on an extensive 
scale. By this means the powers being known, as acting se- 
parately, or in combinatioji, the effect of a regiment singly, or 
the eftcct of many regiments combined, may be calculated pre- 
cisely, when carried into the field of real action. For example, 
f A A ' it 
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it will be useful in the course of this training, that a regiment 
be tried in marching at the different military paces, variously 
interchanged and practised on grounds of var}' ing nature ; with 
a view, that the extent of its exertions, on such varying grounds, 
be known and correctly estimated. The military officer com- 
manding, who knows correctly distance of place, nature of 
roads and qualities of ground, may thus be enabled to calculate 
the time precisely, at which the several parts, acting on different 
lines in combined movements, may be expected to reach their 
destination; as well as the capacity of exertion remaining, 
when the point of destination is attained. If this union of force 
be correctly adjusted, and if the destructive powers be skilfully 
directed upon vulnerable points, the effect may be calculated^ 
and anticipated with a reasonable degree of certainty. In 
conducting this plan of exercise and discipline, a plan ex- 
tremely important, as teaching the rudiments of real war, a re- 
giment, or an army, must be thrown into all possible positions, 
as defensive of attack, or operative of effect — ^in making impres- 
sion. It must be accustomed to march at different paces, with 
interchange of pace alternately varied ; exercising, at the same 
time, every variety of exertion which is called forth in war, and 
combining all its powers for joint effect in action. Practice 
forms and confirms habits; hence, when the parts of the instru- 
ment have been put together according to a rule of natural 
correspondence in movement, effect may be expected to be cor- 
rect and uniform, as proceeding from the operation of a justly 
balanced instrument ; which, inured to action for a given time, 
according to a given rule, learns to move steadily in a customary 
routine. But, besides this practice in tactic, which is merely 
mechanical, it is further necessary, for the better management! 
and more precise effect of the exercises and evolutions alluded^ 
to, that the soldier be himself convinced of the value, or pur- 
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tunities of teaching, by example, the various modes of attack 
and defence pmctised by contending armies. Such demonstra- 
tions, as represent all the realities of a combat, except the ac* 
tual slaughter, are useful in furnishiug this instruction. They 
place, before the eye of the soldier, an example of something 
similar to that which he must expect to experience in war. I 
coijsequence of this experience he is less apt to be startled thai 
he otherwise would be ; — because things are not new in their 
appearances, though they are different in their effects in actual 
war, and in demonstrations illustrative of war. In order, that 
such demonstrations or examples be useful, they must be re- 
peated frequently, varied occasionally in form, and conducted^ 
-without any other correspondence between the opposing military 
officers, besides the common design of attack or defence of cer- 
tain positions which command advantages. Such practice ac« 
customs the sojdier to look at things ; and, looking, he learns t( 
estimate the importance of effect, as wxll as to acquire ability 
in execution. It serves farther to sharpen the genius of gene- 
rals ; for, as the operations iare supposed to be earned on 
without concert between the parties, the mind is necessarily 
exercised in finding retnedies for contingencies,— and that 
promptly. — Hence it is presumed, that proficiency in the art 
of war, to a certain extent, at least a perfect correctness in the 
execution of all the parts of tactic w ill result from the mode of 
exercise and training now suggested. 

The demonstrations, or mock engagements alluded to in this 
place, are not without their use in the manner in which they 
are usually conducted ; but the example would be still more in- 
structive, if it more nearly resembled the reality. The effect of 
fire-arras is known to produce a certain degree of destruction, 
at a given distance ; hence, in imitation of reality, a certain 
proportion of men ought to disappear from the ranks, in the 

mock 
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mock engagement, from the supposed effect of a certain quan- 
tity of the enemy's fire. The ranks being thinned by the 
apparent operation of an ordinary cause of destruction, an op- 
portunity is thereby furnished of re-organizing what is left, 
upon a coiTesponding basis of order; a process, supposed to go 
on mechanically by an instinctive operation of defence, com- 
mon to the nature of man. — To organize the shattered ranks of 
an, army, in the face of fire, and under a continually accumu- 
lating destruction, is the most important and difficult operation 
which occurs in war. To effect it, ia a proper manner, com- 
mands the highest admiration, and marks the highest perfectioii 
of a soldier. It is the fruit of discipline ; but of a discipline, 
standing on better foundations, than the mere mechanical dis- 
cipline of niodern armies, which, losing continuity of support, 
loses every thing, — It may be observed in this place', that there 
is a considerable latitude of operation in the organism of the 
animal fabric, the animal body contracting its circle and still 
continuing its functions; even, continuing its essential func- 
tions when some of its parts are destroyed. The movements 
adapt themselves to the capacity of the materials which re-- 
main, in virtue of a mechanical organizing operation in the 
fabric of man individually ; while a power^ equally unknown, 
exerts, in the collective body, a similar cementative process as 
an impulse of natural instinct. The first lines of the rule seem, 
in tfhU manner, to be engrafted in the mechanism of animal 
structure ; but the perfection of the work, as directed to society, 
is the fruit of discipline founded upon principle, cultivated by 
rule of science, and finished by pei-severance in practice. The 
power of discipline, applied to act upon man, produces exam- 
ple: proof follows example, impressing the mind or internal 
sense with conviction, that a systematic organization of tlie 
parts is necessary for the defence of the whole. The common 
m sense 
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sense and common experience of every one confirms the fact. 
that correct effect can only result from correct habit ; correct 
habit from long and correct practice in cadenced movements : 
while movement, in order to be consistent, must center in an 
internal cause. As the re-organization of a shattered army^ in 
the face of the enemy's fire, is the highest effort of discipline 
and most convincing proof of military excellence ; so the mock 
engagements, which do not artificially derange the ranks, of 
the battabons, with the view of giving the opportunity of exe- 
cuting this purpose for the sake of instruction, do not exhibit 
a correct representation of war, consequently, are not to bo 
ranked in the first degree of usefulness; they are, in fact, a 
shew to amuse the multitude, ratlicr than an example to instnict 
and form the soldier. 

If the ground, over which an army is destined to march 
previous to action, be correctly known, the military ofticer 
commanding, who is supposed to be duly acquainted with the 
powers of the troops in marching, is not likely to err in calcu- 
lating effect; for, when things are known and matters properly 
arranged, the parts cannot fail of being present in their sta- 
tions at the proper instant for attack. Further, if the nature 
of the ground upon which the combat takes place be rightly 
understood, the effect of fire-arms, on different grounds and 
at different distances, known and duly calculated ; added to a 
knowledge of the capacity of the individual parts for seising 
and maintaining positions, the calculation of the general effect 
is not likely to be mistaken. An army, or military body, is 
supposed to be so organised, as to be capable of acting upoi 
a fixed principle. By ascertaining the use of fire-anns at diP 
ferent distances, and in different forms of dii^ction ; and, by 
practising movement, so as to form the habit of bringing the 
means to bear, truly, upon the most vulnerable points, the 
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quicken its pace in such degree as to agitate or hurry the circu- 
Jationof the blood; it being a ph^^sical fact, commonly known, 
that when the body is heated, the current of the blood burrie< 
by the effects of running or other exertion, the heart beatinj 
high, and the lungs panting for breath, the powers of the armi 
^re weakened, the motions are consequently wavering an< 
unsteady, and the direction of the fire false,— the instrumeir 
being rendered unfit for its oflice by mismanagement. Hence 
it is an important lesson,-^-to be impressed firmly on the minds 
of all military persons, that, wherever the main effect in action 
depends upon the fire of musketry, the line or column of 
troops possessing this means of destruction must be advanced^ 
to its position, at the slow pace of movement. This is a rule^ 
connected with the action of a physical cause; and, as such, 
being uniformly true, it ought to be observed undeviatingly in 
the application- of the power of fire-arms. But to this caution 
nmst be added, the further rule, that the powers of exertion 
of a force which may be directed to advance in charge, with 
the bayonet or other weapon of close attack, being distinctly 
known, ought to be correctly calculated in the view of ap- 
pUcation ; so that the movement may be accelerated, only in 
degree and for a continuance, sufficient to give impulse — not 
to weaken or exhaust power. 'f I 

The genius and talent of officers direct the application of 
means to the proper point; dexterity in management belongs 
to the soldier. Dexterity is acquired mechanically by careful 
and long practice; effect is only ascertained, by experiment^ 
in all possible variety of circumstances. The consciousness of^ 
superiority gives courage and confidence in action; such courage™ 
and confidence as spring frofn practice in actual war, in af" 
long course of service. The veteran soldiers of Alexander, 
denominated silver shields, appear to have attained the highest 
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'Principle of Military Movement^ and Bond of Union in Action. 



X. HE subject of the preceding pages relates to the organlza- 
tion and discipline of troops, considered as a mechanical 
process, improving animal powers in force and activity, estimat- 
ing progress in improvement, and fixing the arrangement of 
parts, for the production of union of effect in the point of action. 
Such is the preparation of the instrument, as an artificial fabric. 
If uniform in the figure of its parts, it pleases the eye by its ap- 
pearance ; but without the operation of a cause of vigorous and 
consistent animation, it is feeble in action, and uncertain in the 
measure of its force. A correct mechanical arrangement arises 
from a just estimate of the powers of parts ; a consistent move- 
ment rests on the operation of a principle, common to all the 
parts, — necessary in originating the movement, as well as in ce- 
menting its union. The movement of the universe, and of all 
things in it, turns upon a simple hinge. The spring of human 
action is ultimately referable to the operation of two prin- 
ciples, love or desire, fear or aversion, — modified variously, 
diverging into numerous ramifications apparently complicated 
or contradictory, but radically proceeding from, and ultimately 
tending to their respective centres. An army, consisting of a 
number of separate and independent parts, various in figure and 
form, occasionally discordant in temper, and variously suscept- 
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ible of impression, cannot be expected to move consistently 
and uniformly in its action, without the operation of a prin- 
ciple of paramount force, absorbing, in one impetuous current, 
all the minor propensities and wanderings of the individual 
members. The application and proper management of the 
operation of this principle of paramount force, as influencing 
the conduct of armies, is the most important, but the most dif- 
ficult part of the military officer's duty. It demands an inti, 
mate knowledge of the hunian character,— an acquaintance 
with the minor shades and peculiarities of individuals, the jiro- 
per disposition and an'angement of which render one part, and 
^11 the parts susceptible of the uniform and forcible iqipression 
of a common cause, — originating and governing a common 
action. To execute this aright, the history of man must be 
well considered, — viewed and estimated in all its relations, in 
civil or military life ; for here every thing, which operates upon 
the mind, which is the moving principle of the animal fabric, 
must be correctly known, in order to be calculated for the pro- 
duction of effect. 

Ut the causes which influence, or which may be supposed to encingu^ 
influence, the military character, some operate on man in his 
early years, in civil life ; otliers, iu the progress of the military 
instruction, or military service. Among these causes of influ- 
fehce the principal are referable to the national character, as 
connected with pursuits in life, or stage of society ; character 
of the rival or opposing power, as superior or inferior in military 
estimation, — influencing the spirit of emulation ; selection and 
arrangement of parts, according to social sympathies and cor- 
respondence of power; form or character of discipline, as ori- 
ginal or borrowed, that is, national or foreign ; and lastly, 
character, or nature of service, as calculated to concentrate and 
bind together, or to weaken and dissipate military energies. 
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1. In regard to the first, viz. the national character, as con- 
nected with pursuits of life, or stage of society, it may be ol 
served in general, that the senii barbarous, the emerging sta^ 
or period, xvhere man is distinguished for strength and vigour of 
mind, though uninstructed in science, is particularly fertile of 
military genius and warlike virtues. To adduce illustrations is 
unnecessary : the fact stands written in the history of all na- 
tions, that the early periods are the most warlike ; but it may 
not be thought superfluous to notice, cursorily, an outline of the 
progress of warlike character among the English people. The 
English nation, either as principal or auxiliary, is, perhaps, 
oftener engaged in war than any other nation in Europe. If its 
"irars ivith Prance, at various periods ; its wars and conquests in 
Ireland ; its wars with Scotland, previous to the union ; and its 

Numerous civil wars, in different ages, be taken into the ac* 

\^ount, the English people may be thought to be radically a mili- 
tary people,™ ambitious of conquest and power, and jealous of 
rights. In times, but lately past, England abounded with 
yeomanry, a class of people — independent in mind, and im- 
portant in character: the labouring class, or peasantry, was 
then numerous, powerful in bodily force, and active in 
operation. Agriculture was the great occupation ; the sports 
and pastimes were rural and manl^', even military ; military 
enterprizes were numerous; they were marked by traits of ge- 
nerosity and boldness ; — deliberation in council, firmness and 
vigor in action were characteristics of the English. In the 
later civil wars, the mass of the people received a new and extra- 
ordinary impulse from the expanding power of liberty and 

^'l^e volution. Thcf energies, which were called foitli in the times 
of rebellion, assumed a general and grand direction after the 

'^reat revolution of 1688. The wars of Queen Ann followed ; 
and the wars of Queen Ann stand on record, as a brilliant, per- 
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haps, as the most brilliant and illastrious period in the English 
history ; all the parts of the nation being animated and ex- 
panded by a new influence generally diffused. The impulse 
progressed northwards : the Scotch, incorporated with the 
English, rose into notice. The manners began to assimilate ; 
new channels of enterprize were opened ; and the movements, 
which occurred in the year 17^5, were followed by a change in 
the condition of the Scotch highlanders. The highlanders trod 
a new ground fiom this period ; and their steps have always 
been distinguished in the fields of war. They came forward 
nationally in the war 1756; and the war —56 marks a distin- 
guished epoch in the annals of the British army, — a consider- 
rable part of which is due to the highland soldiers. The ter- 
mination of the war —56 was creditable to the British arms. 
The consolidation of conquest, or acquisition of territory, was 
the fruit of the national prowess. The dormant parts of society 
were touched. Feeling a new impulse, they assumed a new 
character. A taste for manufacture and commerce, which had 
been growing for some time, struck out with great vigour ; and, 
as new sources of communication, and new and alluring pros- 
pects of riches were opened to the view in various quarters of 
the world, by the expanding influence of a successful w^ar, the 
,inass of the population rushed, as in a torrent, into the channels 
of manufacture, commerce and speculations of gain, Tlie oc- 
cupations of the people, hitherto agricultural^ became manu- 
, factoring; the labours and amusements, hitherto rural and ac- 
tive, became domestic, sedentary, luxurious or effeminate. As 
the acquisition of gain is the ostensible object of manufacturers 
and merchants, the object of a soldier, in a commercial nation, 
is reasonably supposed to be gain, rather than military glory. 
.Hence it is the temptation of bribes, or high bounties, — not 
jinilitar}' ardor, which induces young men in commercial coun- 
s tries 
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tries to enrol themselves in the lists of the army. This marks 
the commercial character*^-It now flourishes and appears to 
have engrossed every sense and sentiment ; so that the profes- 
sion of arms is rendered a field of speculation and traffic, for* 
the increase of capital or the creation of v^^ealth. 

2. The military character of a nation is affected by the 
military character and warlike reputation of the rival with 
which it contends. It is not necessary to illustrate this subject 
at great length; for the same rules apply equally in all nations. 
It is sufficient to remark, in a few words, that the glory of the 
French nation, the rival and enemy of the British people, 
stood high at the close of the seventeenth century. It aimed 
at the domination of Europe, and threatened it with subjec- 
tion. The British nation opposed its unjust pretensions; and, 
in the progress of its opposition, felt itself electrised with a 
new force of exertion ; for, contending with a power acknow- 
ledged to be superior, all the energies, which stimulate man 
to glory, were called into action. A sentiment of pride was a 
cause of success: success fixed a mark of honor; 'and the 
national character was exalted. In the war —56, the French 
nation still stood high in estimation ; and, in common opinion, 
was held to be the superior power. On this ground, the British 
jiation was stimulated to exertion; success followed exertion, 
and glory followed success. Tlie case was reversed in the war 
with the American provinces. The stimulus, connected with 
an idea of glory, was wanting; for the enemy was deemed in- 
ferior in military science and in power. The Americans pos- 
sessed no scientific system of tactic, and had attained no name 
in arms. The glory, therefore, which belonged to success, 
in a war of this character, was only that of repressing the 
revolt of a mass of unskilful peasants. — In a manner, some- 
what similar with the British nation in the American revolt, 
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vrere placed the powers, which combined against the French 
people in the late war. They stood high in military estimation, 
as masters of all the parade of military science, and possessors 
of consummate skill in tactic. They calculated success from 
their acknowledged advantages; they were not stimulated to 
exertion, by the glory of contendipg witli a power superior, or 
even high in military reputation ; for the French were a new 
people, — a revolted multitude, ignorant of military' science, 
according to the established rules of the military art. The 
case is now reversed ; the French nation stands high in reputa- 
tion as a military people : whether really or fictitiously, is not 
yet proved in evidence that can be deemed decisive ; for insi- 
dious arts have probably done more in spreading its dominion 
than real military prowess: but however that be, it stands high 
in common opinion ; and the nation which dares to meet it 
in arms, may be allowed the credit of possessing courage. Sti- 
nmlated to exertion by the eminence of its rival, the contest, on 
the part of the British, will be animated : glory will be the 
reward of success ; and success, from what is already known, 
may be presumed, to be the consequence of battle joined on 
equal terms. 

3. The selection of materials, and the compositio'n of parts, sdrctionoi 
according to the nature of physical qualities ; so that the whole 
be cemented by a common bond, regulating a movement for 
the production of joint cftbct, is an important object in the 
organization of armies. Whether the principle is widely viewed 
in the present times, and acted upon scientifically, so as to 
produce the highest degree of excellence, which the materials 
are capable of producing, is a matter of which common ob^ 
servers may be disposed to doubt. JJut if there be doubt on 
this head, it will be useful, in order to place the matter in a 
clear light, previously to state the circumstances, connected 
w ith the candition of the subject in its various relations. — Man 
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has, individually, an innate or natural difference of physical 
quality, corporeally and mentally. Impetuosity or ardor, pa- 
tience or self-command are extremes of temper. The extreraes 
are defects ; for a soldier may be too impetuous, as well as too 
patient of injuries: The qualities are peculiar to individuals:' 
and, as an army consists of many individuals, possessing pecu- 
liar tempers, it is the object of the tactician to class and 
arrange the parts in such a manner, that the composition be 
consistent in character and united as one instalment in its 
action,— energetic and persevering, compounded, somewhat in 
a similar manner, as the Damascus blade, where alternate 
layers of steel and iron, united by the hand of a skilful black- 
smith, form an instrument which cuts through every resistance, 
and is proof against every violence. The physical qualities, 
which operate effectively in war, belong to individuals; — they 
are to be found out by observation, and ascertained by experi- 
ment. The cementing quality, which gives them union, join- 
ing the whole powers in common action, can only, like the 
temper of the Damascus blade, be infused by the hand of a 
master. The cementing principle is a portion of the spirit of a 
miUtary genius infused into the mass. — It is rare in its ap- 
pearance ; but the outline of the rule, which directs the ope* 
ration, is discoverable by study and care, estimating the mu» 
tual correspondence of parts with each other, in their phy* 
sical and moral relations.— It is a physical law, which obtains 
through all the works of nature, that materials of similar qua- 
lity unite readily with each other, forming accession of power, 
without incurring a change of the qualities of their nature; ma^- 
terials of opposite qualities rush together, destroy each other, 
producing a new or third body; those of little aflinity, but no 
marked enmity, remain in a state of wavering balance, possess- 
ing a movement without progress,— a combination without a 

full 
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" anion of force. If this law of nature be ris-htl v understood, 
and applied practically in the organization and composition 
of armies, it follows, by a natural consequence, that instead of 
mixing nations in regiments promiscuously, as chance directs, 
it comes nearer the point sought for in war, to form armies, or 
detachments of armies, by nations ; regiments, or smaller parts, 
by counties or districts of country. In an army, composed 
according to this suggestion, union of action, to a certain ex- 
tent, is preserved among the parts physically ; for men possess 
some common resemblance in physical constitution according 
to nation ; still more according to county, or division of coun- 
try ; and, as the circle narrows, the resemblance increasing, the 
nature of the union becomes still more intimate. In this man- 
ner, as men of the same nation, formed into an army, exhibit 
for the most part an appearance more uniform and consistent 
in external shew, than a mixture of various nations; so they 
observe a more exact con-espondence, when they move in 
action, than such as are promiscuously thrown together. This 
might be expected in the nature of things ; for the properties, 
which connect movement, when exercised in a primary school 
of education, assume a habit, which regulates an uniform and 
cadenced action in the subsequent steps of life. If the opera- 
tion of such cause be felt in the movements of an army, com« 
posed of persons of one nation; it is felt still more strongly in 
regiments, formed of persons belonging to one county. 

As it is the ostensible object, in the organization of amiies, 
io arrange a fabric capable of moving systematically upon 

;iven points, that is, of acting with all its parts in union, ac- 
cording to a given rule, for the accomplishment of a given 
purpose, it requires no parade of argument to prove, that the 
Miaterials, possessing the greatest natural correspondence of radi- 
cal qualities, a^re the most eligible to be classed together in the 
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formation of the fabric. It is evident that men, arranged in 
armies by nation, and in regiments by county, have a certain 
physical connexion with each other from a coiTespondcnce of 
physical powers, arising from climate, or connected with th< 
customs of the nation, or people inhabiting those particular 
districts of country. This is corporeal ; but there further exists 
a similar, even a more intimate connexion, among the inha- 
bitants of lands or counties, from sentiment engrafted in the 
mind by formal institution of education in early life, or by 
habits tacitly engendered in civil occupations. Men are bound 
to each other in sentiment, nationally, or by county, — and 
more intimately still, in still smaller circles. This is a fact 
obvious to the most superficial observer ; and in consequence 
of this fact, the propriety of forming armies, or detachments 
of armies by nation, and regiments by county, rises upon the 
view with increasing force. ^ 

But it may be observed further in illustration of this subject^ 
that, if heterogeneous materials be thrown together promiscu- 
ously, arranged simply according to size or quantity of matter, as 
the parts possess individually independent powers of action, the 
fabric can only be prevented from falling to pieces, or tending 
to different points of direction, by coercion, or a skilful appli- 
cation of constraint. One part requires to be urged, another 
to be repressed. The management is difficult and nice; for^ 
as the powei^ of exertion are not always of a capacity exactly 
corresponding with appearances, so they are not equally in- 
fluenced by the same motives, impelling, or soliciting action ; 
circumstances, which a foreign power does not readily see, andj 
which, not seeing, it cannot estimate. The action of a fabric, 
so composed, is at best forced or constrained. It does ciol 
reach the highest point of excellence; for excellence consists^ 
in every part of the instinment acting with full force, — acting 

from 
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from one spring, and for one purpose. In a mixed fabric, con- 
sisting of parts of unequal powers, it is clear, that if all act to 
the full extent, disunion is the consequence; on the other hand, 
if disunion does not actually take place, it is evident, that as 
certain parts move in a constrained step, the joint effect rests 
at an inferior point of exertion. 

The objection, stated in this place, must necessarily attach 
to armies composed of different nations mixed promiscuously ; 
as it must attach, in some degree, to regiments, the materials of 
which do not possess the bond of connexion, which unites men 
of the same county, district or village, with each other- That 
troops, purely national, or still more expressly inhabitants of a 
county or narrow circle, are capable of attaining an excellence 
in war, not to be expected from a mixture of heterogeneous 
materials, however speciously arranged, may be presumed from 
the distinguished conduct of pure national regiments; pailicu- 
larly from the conduct of clans or tribes, who, without the aid 
of mechanical tactic, as taught in the schools, stick together 
in danger, and accomplish feats of valour, beyond the power 
of mixed troops, and beyond the comprehension of those who 
have only knowledge of such. * 

But 



■* This fact is often witnessed in history j but tl>ere is no Instance, by wbic^ it is better 
innstratedj than by the conduct of a party of the late 71st regiment, in the American war. 
In the year 1779j in the course of an expedition into South Carolina, a parly ol* that regi- 
ment, consisting of iifty-six men and five officers, was ordered out to reconnoitre the cneniy, 
supposed to be advancing in force. The party, ia executing its orders, fell in with a column^ 
amounting to two thousand men or upwards. Though the numbers wereno disproportionate 
it hesitated not to attack it. It checked its progress^ but it was itself nearly destroyed. Thf* 
officers fell J the non-commissioned officers fell j seven privates only remained unwotmded, 
M the end of the combat. The officer commanding, at Ihe time of receiving his wound, 
desired the few, who were left standing, to retire to the redoubt in the rear; they refused 
to obey, persisting to maintain the ground on which then- officers and comrades had fallen! 
they actually did maintain ir^ till, a reinforcement arriving from a neighbourrng post, the 
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But besides the bond of union alluded to which cements the 
action of national troops, or county regiments in the actual 
field of battle, there is a further benefit arising from the pro- 
posed form of arrangement, essentially important to armie 
The moral virtue of the soldier is not less to be guarded, than 
bis military prowess is to be improved; and there exists, among 
men, no stronger cause for improvement and constancy in 
either, than a desire that good report should spread among the 
companions of our youth, and those we expect to be the friends 
of our old age. Hence it is, that where the character is pure 
in early life, its purity is preserved, even improved by the so- 
ciety of persons who are known to each other at their native 
homes. They are emulous to do well, that their parents may 
he honoured ; they are careful not to do wrong, lest they should 
be disgraced. — Such motive operates strongly with the high 
landers of Scotland ; — it may be considered as a main cause o 
their uniform good conduct in peace or war. 

The suggestion, offered in this place, of forming armies or 
det^hments of armies according to nation, and regiments ac- 
cording to county^ that is, of adhering strictly to the execution 
of a plan, wliich appears to have been laid down in theory, at 
the time tJic different regiments in the line were named after 
different counties, will probably be considered, by most per* 
fans, as a visionary suggestion. The execution of the measu 
It must be confessed, will be difficult in the now existing sta 
of society^ which has struck into a channel, calculated to ex 
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Mrmj ibonght proper to retire.*— These men, it may be remarked, had no skill in the tact 
of- the king of Prussia j the major part of them had but lately joined; and the best of tbei 
irould have been sent to the aokward squad of a regiment very inferiorly drilled : They dl< 
not move correctly in the lock step j but the mind was heroic, and united as the mind of on^ 
miDj — ^by ibeir conduct, they proved themselves to be qualified to have been companions 
Lconidas. 
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tinguish or suppress county, even almost national connexion^ 
among the parts composing nations. The avarice of money m 
the pursuit of the mass of the people ; for the possession of 
money is almost exclusively the possession which gives value 
to man. No country, and no soil is dear, which does not pro- 
duce this fruit; and every country and every soil, which holds 
out the prospect of it, however odious and pernicious in other 
respects, is sought with ardor and cultivated with industry. 
Among manufacturing and commercial nations, such attach- 
ment to tVie soil, as is styled love of country, loses force; for, 
among such, love of country is cherished, only in proportion, 
as the country furnishes the means of multiplying gains. Under 
such cu'cumstances, the formation of national armies and county 
regiments will not only be difficult in formal execution; but 
even, if formal execution be effected, the end will be defective. 
The love of country or attachment to soil is absorbed in the 
pursuit of money. The farmer looks to gain exclusively ; the 
labourer to hire* As there is no attachment to place, inde- 
pendently of profit, there are consequently difficulties, in such 
a state of society, militating against the formation of pure 
national armies, or regiments composed according to county 
or district of country ; but, where the society is differently 
formed, that is, where the lands are held by feudal tenure, 
ilivided into small portions, cultivated for the sake of imme* 
diate subsistence in bread, rather than with the prospect of 
gain in money, the attachment to the soil is natural; it is 
ardent, even mixed with gratitude and respect; the connexion, 
^vith the surrounding objects, is intimate, — and liabitual, as 
being frequently impressed. The love of the soil and attach- 
jnent to the place of birth are warm : the circle of attachment 
expands; but it is an expansion of benevolence; it embraces 
the interests of the nation in its whole extent. It is in such a 
* state 
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state afaociety, that nadona] armies are produced in perft 
tiatu When foiined of these simple materials, they act by on< 
impuUe, audU possessing a community of quaUties, they uni 
in actioa for the production of one effect. This character 
belongs to an agricultural, a military, and a frugal people 
These have the best chance o( being virtuous ; and if virtuou 
who are likely to be happy. The glory of such a state o 
society is not dazzling and splendid; but its course is regular^^ 
correct, and progressive ; — ^the period of its decline may be ex-™ 
£6Cted to be rcmote. 

The above obsenations relate to the material or component 
partem of an army ; but* in order that the fabric be rendered as 
perfrct as possible^ it is fit^ that, while the parts be selected 
and arranged in a manner to ensure the operation of their bes 
corponral powers, supported by the aid of mental sympathi 
the officer, (the person considered as communicating the im- 
pulse>) be of the same nation or county with the soldier, known 
nfi^ esteemed at his origin in civil life. The officer is not, 
strictly speaking, to be considered as a distinct or unconiiected 
part: he is only a superior pait of the instrument; his influence 
penetniting to the most distant parts of the organ, and animatin^J 
the wholo movement with a social and important spirit. I^^ 
nit army, or a regiment be constituted according to the rule of 
Huviul connexion, its structure being homogeneous and con- 
nist'Cnti from a correspondence of powers and principles, i 
conduct, in action, will be uniform and correct, amidst tria 
iind <hu)gei*s. Such cannot be the case, if the parts be pro-, 
liuncuously thrown together, without regard to radical conuec 
tion.o^' nation or county ; or if officers who give the impulse 
lindi who ought to undei'stand the powers of the tnilitary in 
litrnment in all its keys and tones, — ^(a knowledge only attained 
Iro^" wtudy and experience of its nature), be allotted to the 
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execution of such duty, without previous connexion by nation 
or county, without the existence of an ordinance, calculated to 
plant, cultivate and perpetuate a similar social connexion among 
the parts.— In such case it cannot be firm in its positions, or har- 
monious in its movements. It is very well known that a soldier 
has certain common qualities belonging to a soldier, of whati 
ever class or condition he may be ; but it is also known that 
he has peculiarities according to nation, education and civil 
habits, which occasionally break through the covering of his 
military garb. If officers be not familiar with all the circum- 
stances belonging to soldiers who are under their command, 
they are deficient in an essential part of their official qualifica* 
tions. If they have no previous acquaintance with character 
and qualities from their social connexion in civil life, they do 
not soon learn it; or they little desire to learn it, where there 
exists an active transfer from regiment to regiment, as suits the 
private purposes. The officer, in such case, is not likely to' 
form attachment to a class of men, from whom, the strong and 
eager hopes of promotion, occurring daily, separate him in idea ; 
while, the soldier, on his part, forms little attachment to the 
officer, who is not likely to remain long his friend and protector. 
It is generally allowed, for it is often observed, that where men 
and officers. associate long together, the officers moving regu- 
larly through the ranks in progressive advancement, an inti- 
macy is formed among them as among the members of H' 
family. The moral conduct in such cases is con-ect, and the 
military conduct is generally distinguished. The opposite case 
of change and fluctuation is less fortunate and less happy in lis 
effects. The cause is peculiar; and it may be supposed that 
the source of it — the privilege of purchasing miUtary rank- 
could only originate in a commercial country. The practice 
exhibits a singular combination of patronage and trade. The 

funda- 
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rx«»f JT ai:: evident to the eye of the profane vul- 

.n. :i-'i<'inoti::2 the progress of military science is 

:• r .;:.-. -ii-t M -.nej : icjiind^ rank, rank often brings riches ; 

.iL=-:r: .en:. ' ::ini£- ii:*: si.rroor. is the general pursuit. 

-. T'lr :i.m :t Tiie ui:t::, is^d spirit of the system of disci- 

:.^r. iii..cr^-:: iim rilrr-aiieii br militarv nations, is another 

mm ' 

-^iiL_=:rr.r:^iL :r njii jjizkz^izjz^ in estimating the character of 

T^t;s:?. liL.r':»:!:c^:ic :r lie r^Iridve scientific value of dijffe- 

■^'■- ^^T -m^ }L "aciii: ji iieir o^ra merits, it is of consequence, 

J. .11 - " '^^r n :r im*j3 a^ applied to purposes, to consider 

1. -^ ILL -zit-y ir^ :rjr^'.ii and national, or borrowed and foreign. 

7":r r'jjrtiiL mu. niiUvLLal form, will, it is presumed, be uni- 

f ni:' ruuii J- re :iie enective and victorious system in the 

:t ,:. r-iti>; Tree .mc rairly proved. The Roman nation culti- 

:i.LU uc^ic. iiui incorporated, with its own system of disci- 

u..:t. tniJir^eaieuc* from other people; but the basis of the 

.X. Miliar <^.-}l nrmaincd Roman: in this mamier, the disci- 

,MiK' jviiciiTaevi :o be interesting to every one; because it was 

u: ciioj* — d't Olid considered iis such. Perfection, attained in 

;n:u .a»v\ iu^xr itup^^rtance to the individual; for it was a war- 

:iii. .'i H.vuri:y to life in the conflict of battle. The discipline 

^a> vN5C<x^s:vc ill form : the bodily powers were exerted, and the 

li.ivi n;4ai scnttiti^xl with the exercise. The Prussian tactic ap- 

•v.t vvi wO Iv superior to others in its first appearance. It was, 

v.»i»tv' iu;iiuun\ original in the time of Frederick: the impulse 

•. I tnasicr ^^"^^ i^ fon*o : for Frederick, who conceived the 

-: r iv uwc of unpn>vomont, knew how to animate the operation. 

llu^ iv^iiUH oV this discipline are still correctly practised; but 

Uk* ou»\cmcut IS frij^id, and the effect faint. If so with Prus- 

^i^u *»tuuc», u uuiy be naturally supposed to be more so with 

kUu^iH. >Vhatt*ver is bormwed, and professedly borrowed, ac- 

kuowUnliiV* w umslcr, anil is not fully disposable; for men do 

not 
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not apply in use, as their own, that which they only are learn- 
ing. This is the case with the Prussian tactic, adopted as Prus- 
sian by foreign independent nations. If independent nations 
enter themselves us professed scholars in a foreign school, they 
acknowledge inferiority; thereby losing that importance of cha- 
racter which is necessary to give the tone of command : they 
move under constraint, for, in learning an external routine, they 
do not penetrate, with full force, into the principles of things. 
This may be supposed to apply to all those who professedly 
copy Prussian tactic : they labour to attain excellence in imi- 
tation ; they cannot reach the grace of spirit which belongs to 
originality. Hence, whatever relative excellence may actually 
. exist between Prussian tactic, and the tactic of other nations 
in their intrinsic merits, the professed copyist is still a copyist,— 
not likely to attain a name in war, while he moves undeviat- 
ingly in the trammels of foreign institution. The principle of 
imitation expels the desire of novelty ; yet novelty and change 
of form produce impression ; and impression is the cause of 
success in war. Imitation discourages pride ; but pride of mind 
is the essence of military virtue. Hence miUtary disciphne, in 
order to be effective of conquest, must be original and national, 
calculated to make impression by its force and novelty ; not ser- 
vilely copied from a foreign source ; for in such case, though the 
term may be imported, the spirit most probably remains behind. 
It will not be deemed foreign to the present subject, to take 
a cursory view of tlie matter, as it relates to the British army. 
The English nation was a warlike nation in former times ; it then 
practised a form of military discipline according to its own 
model, I'he English were eminent for skill in archery, before 
the invention of fire-arms : they have indeed generally excelled 
in the use of missile weapons at all times; for they possess a 
powerful arm, a cool temper, and a hand susceptible of me- 
chanical skill. ^ In the early part, and even till late in the last 
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century, the British army was formed in the close order of 
tactic, then common in Europe ; the tactic, which the King of 
Prussia improved, and which he practised in his wars. Th 
close order of battle and mechanic form of tactic were th 
practised, on the continent of Europe, by British generals 
who fought battles according to systematic rule ; but the ar- 
rangement was not professedly copied from the Prussian code. 
It was found on trial, that close order was not calculated for 
the irregular and desultory mode of fighting adopted by the 
Americans, in the American revolt. The form was consequently 
changed to one better suited to the circumstances of the case; 
the ranks were opened that the line might be extended to em- 
brace a wider field ; and, at the same time that it embraced a 
wider field, that it might present a less solid and stationary ob- 
ject to the destructive fire of marksmen. The British array 
thus assumed, by necessit^^, a new tactic and new form of disci- 
pline ; and it attained eminence in the practice ; for, though 
America was not subdued by British arms, the fault was not 
imputable to the eiTors of the discipline or the defects of the 
soldiery, who, distinguished for activity and courage, fully 
established superiority, in all cases, wherever the chances were 
equal : — the light troops were eminent. This change, in the 
mode of discipline, here adverted to, was casual. It has yielded 
again to the form of close order, the rules of which are now pro- 
fessedly borrowed from the Prussian code of tactic. ^m 
It must be left to military and better judges to fix ll^W 
relative value between the open order, connected with indivi- 
dual activity and intelligence, and the close order of the Pr 
sian tactic, which, obscuring the intellect, constrains the lim 
to move in the measured routine of an automaton. In the fi 
case, every individual has his own object in bis eye, — activity of 
movement, originating within, belongs to every one. The ope- 
ration is active, connected, in all its parts, by tlie influence of a 

common 
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common object, — restrained to move in cadence by an im- 
pulse of individual intelligence. Hence, it is not so much the 
authority or restraint of command, as the motive of intelligence, 
which cements the union and conducts the process in its course. 
In the other case, the ranks are uniform and regular, as if 
dressed by the mason's rule; the progress, on the parade or 
level plain, is like the progress of an animated wall ; correct 
only, when the motion or expression of exertion, among the in- 
dividual parts, is obscured, or covered up by the appearance of 
consolidated movement in general progression. The spine of 
the body is made to lean forward ; its own rotatory motion, and 
its rotatory motion upon the haunches being m this case limit- 
ed and restrained, — ^motions of ease, freedom and grace, are 
banished industriously from the parts, the aim being directed 
to produce an appearance of agglutination, for the sake of stea^ 
diness. The united effect of this order strikes the eye, by an im- 
pression of condensation and solidity of power ; the effect of the 
other gives an impression of activity, the parts loosely connected 
by position, but cadenced in their movements by the operation 

Iof an internal animating cause. 
5. The nature of the military service, in which troops are de- MiUtny' 
stined toact,has likewise a material influence in forming, improv- 
ing and perfecting the military character; for character cannot 
be considered as established, till it has been tried and exercised 
in war. But as the nature of service may improve, so the nature 
of service may derange and overturn the established system 
of discipline, generating disorder and all manner of evils. In 
this manner, the British army may be supposed to be impeded 
in its road towards systematic perfection, as a whole, by the 
detached and desultory duties upon which it is frequently em- 
ployed. In times of peace, the effective strength of regiments 
is usually reduced to a low standard : and regiments are more- 
• D D 2 over, 
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over, for the most part, situated in their quarters at such dis* 
tance from each othrr, that there rarelj occurs an opportunitj 
of collecting a body of force, sufficient to execute manoeuvMS 
or to practice a train of duties, such as are supposed to be neces- 
sary to form soldiers for actual service in the field. In time of 
woF, the militarT force of the nation is often divided and mixed 
with auxiliaries ; whence it seldom has the opportunity of exer- 
cising and carrying on systematic war, on an extensive scale, 
with its own materials. Farther, a great part of it is expended 
ia expeditions, usually connected with naval operations,-— de- 
sultory in mode of conduct, and not of sufficient duration to 
improve and confirm the more useful qualities of the soldier, 
liuc above all, its numbers are diminished, its military disci- 
jvline broken up and unhinged, by the conquest of unhealthy 
possi'ssious in tropical countries, and by garrisoning unheattby 
colonies. The troops, destined for colonial service, are destined 
to awo slaves from insurrection in times of peace : in war, the 
colonial cnterprizes embrace but a narrow field; and they termi- 
nate usuailly by a rapid course, viz. the seizure of an island, — tke 
w i>i'k ol' a .day ; the occupation of the posts, the arrangement of 
11 wirk ; the consecration of the instruments of conquest,-- -or 
))uriul of tlie tn)ops, — frequently completed in six months. Tbis 
IN u (*ourH(^ of rapid progress ; and, this, with other contingen- 
ric^, to which the British army is exposed, from the extension 
of t\\r. i^npirc and the varied nature of its concerns, impedes 
Ihr |iro/,^njM» of systematic improvement in military discipline; 

• vni ilrrangrs that which had been already formed, and put 
into u tniin of activity. 

'lUr. rnuHVH, just now stated, may be supposed to operate 
1 tftiH\(li:rii\}\y in diminishing, or rather in breaking the force and 
itrMTiKV of I hi! IJritisli army, viewed as a systematic whole. To 

# oiiii^rnu'X thc.si! causes, is an object of the first consequence in 
Mm- pr' v-i^nt times ; for, upon the perfection of<he army, ormi- 
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litary energies of the nation, the safety of the empire depends. 
In former times, war was carried on, as it were for pastime ; — 
undertaken for subordinate causes, it was satisfied with con- 
tingent advantages. Britain is now threatened with war for the 
purpose of subversion ; and, as the case is home to the bosom of 
every one, it may be expected, that all the powers and energies 
of the nation will rise up in resistance. As it is obvious to 
every man, who has eyes to see and sense to understand, that 
the force or effective strength of the army is broken up and 
wasted in detachments sent to foreign colonies ; and, as every 
.British subject feels, that the defence of Great Britain and Ire- 
land is the main or principal object of concern in the present 
times, and perhaps for some time to come, it seems unwise, or 

^improvident to expend the means of national defence for the 
lure of colonial revenue ; — for colonial revenue, however desir- 
able, is not indispensable for the existence or safety of Great 
Britain. The case demands the consideration of the highest 
wisdom of the state. It may be deemed presumptuous to offer 
an opinion on a subject so important, and so far exceeding the 
sphere of an obscure individuars comprehension ; but where 
good is intended error may be pardoned. With the assumption 
of this indulgence it is submitted, that, as the case stands at 
present, it may be found expedient to throw the military force 

,qf the British empire into two different forms, as allotted to two 
different purposes, — of different degrees of importance; viz. a 
national army, for the defence of the British islands, or for the 
prosecution of offensive war in Europe as connected with the 
safety of the British empire ; a colonial army, for the protec- 
tion of colonial possessions. The population of Britain is 
equal, and more than equal in point of number, for the defence 
of the British islands, in every form in which danger can 
present; and, as the defence of the soil of a free country is a 

sacred 
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sacred duty,*— not to be delegated to mercenaries, no person, 
not ai native of the British islands, can possibly be permitted to 
enter the national army of Great Britain, or to draw the sword 
in defence of the asylum of the Uberties of the British people. 
^hti colonies, on the contrary, were established for the sake of 
th^ir produce; they are maintained and supported for the 
^ake of their revenue : and, as gain is the object in all the rela- 
tsions between colonies and the parent state, such possessions 
m^y be left to the protection of mercenaries, or left without 
protection. 

v)Jf the plan suggested, or some similar plan, be adopted for 
the pennanent defence of the British islands, there will occur 
many points of aiTangement requiring the consideration of wii 
dom and matured experience. It will perhaps be proper, that 
the extent of service, for the national army, be hmited in time, 
asf it is limited in object. If the term, for instance, be limited 
to seven years ; but with the express condition, that no one be 
entitled to claim his discharge, though the time of service be 
expired, either during war, or under open threatenings of war, 
it may be fairly presumed that the better class of peasantry will 
volunteer military service: and, as military service holds up a. 
high object in the case in question, the sentiment will grow and 
spread out^ both with peasantry and gentry: the nation will be- 
come military and independent ; if agricultural and frugal, it 
will be happy,~and its happiness will be secure. By the esta- 
blishment of a national army, with service limited in time and 
object, the country will necessarily be filled with persons possess- 
ing military ardor, and perhaps military skill : the profession will 
be raised in estimation ; and soldiers, who are defenders of their 
country from principle, rather than for hire, will stand above the 
level of the other subjects of the state. Further, if waste lands be 
improved, and converted into military farms, the means of sub- 
sistence 
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sistence will be multiplied ; and, as the national soldier is a citi- 
zen and a labourer as well as a soldier, no part of the population 
w ill be totally withdrawn from the culture of the lands, on ac- 
count of the exercise of arms. According to this suggestion, an 
army may be supported at small expence. All, or the most of 
what is necessary for its subsistence, may be furnished by its own 
labour. The military department, allotted to national defence, 
wall then be in a manner complete in itself, or capable of 
acting with its own means. It will attain a high station in the 
state : acted upon by the generous motive of defending the 
native soil from invasion, and the feeble from oppression, its 
character will be held in veneration ; while frugal and temj^- 
rate in its habits, as living from the produce of its own labour^ 
its conduct may be expected to be pure. — The colonial or mer- 
cenary army holds an inferior rank, as consisting of materials 
of a different description, acting from a different motive, As 
revenue is the object in planting and maintaining colonies ; so 
the protection of colonies may be intrusted to means procured 
by money. Foreigners, and the refuse of domestic population 
may be hired for such purpose, without limitation in time or 
place. The means, though not of the fii^t quality, will answer 
the end ; for colonial force is an appearance to intimidate slaves 
from insurrection, rather than a reality to resist invasion, and 
destroy a foreign enemy; the approach of which to distant 
islands, in the face of a power which commands the navigation 
of the seas, cannot be supposed to be a certain or an easy 
operation ; while the unhealthiness of climate will not fail 
speedily to complete the destruction of a new European force, 
confined, by the resistance of colonists, to the shores of a tro- 
pical island* The colonies, therefore, as they stand at pre- 
sent, may look with confidence to this source of defence, if 
the landholders prefer the soil of their possessions to the already 
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dcqtiireil product of their toil. But this is scarcely to be expect 
from colonists ; a class of men, who having sought a foreign soil 
for gain, are ready to compound patriotism with the security of 
their wealth. They are not to be calculated upon, aspossessi 
the qualities of obstinate resistance; their whole operations movi 
in the mercantile channel; hence, their connexion and depcn 
dence on parent states may be considered as atiiercantile co 
pern, cherished while profitable, abandoned when expensive. 

Some of the conditions, which act generally upon the military 
instrument, have been mentioned in the preceding pages ; itft 
©ecessary, in the next place, to notice the radical principle which 
urges the fabric in its movement, and which cements and biod« 
its parts together in action. The source of human action is re- 
ferred to the operation of two dilFerent motives, — love and feai^H 
—or a passion of desire, and an impression of aversion. The" 
cause, which moves an army in action, is referable to one of 
these. To determine which of the two is the proper and ef- 
fective one, is a question which implies some discussion ; for 
opinions are divided on the subject. It may be obsen^ed in 
this place, that the object, which stands always prominent in 
the eye of an army, is the destruction of the enemy : the sol- 
dier,, in the common view of the subject, is merely the operating 
instrument, acting under command, and fearing punishment if 
he slacken in his work. Fear of punishment, in such circura- 
stances, is an external impulse which urges forward; but, tq 
go forw ard, is irksome, and painful, — even formidable, as it i| 
dangerous to life. The jjredicament is forlorn: the fear oJ 
death is before, — and to meet death is what man nafurallj 
avoids ; the halbert of serjeants or the fear of punishment is ii 
the rear, from which there is also tm aversion. Action, insucl 
case, is compulsory; for, like a ball on a billiard table, th^ 
subjeet struck by external force, strikes another, in yixtt 
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of the impulse, — perhaps feebly, perhaps falsely, as respecting 
the view of the purpose. If the im pression of fear, w liich threatens 
the rear, be stronger than the impression of the fear of clanger 
firom causes opposing in the front, the movement is progressive ; 
if weaker, it recoils. This liolds good both in moral and in phy- 
sical action. The motive is here a iiect^ssity,-- -an external im- 
pelling necessity, balanced, in its action, by resistances which 
are obvious and calculable. It is aided, collaterally, in its for- 
ward progress by circumstances whicli direct and lead on. 
Hire, in reward of services ; hopes of the spoils of a routed foe, 
growing into a passion of acquisition ; dexterity in the use of 
arms, which, turning the balance of chances against the enemy, 
imparts artificial courage, may be reckoned among the princi- 
pal of the encouraging causes. These aid or direct a for- 
ward action impelled by impression of fear ; but they cannot 
be supposed to create a generous and heroic conduct, a firm 
and uniform movement ; for they are not in themselves gene- 
rous motives, consistent or uniform agents. 

The celebrated Frederick, king of Prussia, is regarded in the 
ptesent times as the model of tacticians. The principle, osten- 
sibly assumed by him as the motive of action, is referable to 
an impression of fear, — primarily upon the Prussian soldier, ul- 
timately upon the enemy. Frederick's success in war was 
great ; it appeared astonishing in the eye of wondering na- 
tions, and it is referred to fear ; but if fear, operating on the 
Prussian troops, was actually the cause of the Prussian success, 
the king must be supposed to have possessed a secret in the mode 
of applying it ; for it is found to fail with others. It seems, 
however in reality, only the ostensible cause which struck the 
eye of the vulgar. The active principle, it is presumed, resided in 
other sources : the natural tendency of the assumed motive was 
even controuled, and guided to another and more effective 
A E £ channel 
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channel than what belonged to it. The causes were various, 
prio- The king must be allowed, in the first place, to have carried 
tactic, or order in movement, to a high degree of perfection* 
This gave him a command of appearances, and, consistently 
with the fmpression of fear, an opportunity of applying his in- 
^m struuients with correctness to the vulnerable points. He knew 
" the power of the impression of his own force ; and the power of 
the impression of fear upon an ignorant enemy. He conse- 
quently calculated the effect of appearances, marshalling bis 
means so as to appear formidable. He estimated the eflfect of 
fire-arms, both from execution and from noise ; he, conse- 
quently, cultivated the manual industriously, — tlie exercise of 
loading expeditiously and of firing correctly in time. Both 
these have their share in ultimate effect ; hence it may be pre- 
H auraed^ that an enemy is driven from the field, by an impression 
1^ connected with the superior noise of close and rapid firing, as 
I well as by the superior just direction of fire operating a supe- 
rs lior destruction. This was positively the case. But, though 
^" it is readily admitted that the King of Prussia, who carried the 
I art of tactic, in its application to military purposes, to a high 
L^ perfection, has a right to be ranked among the great names ia 
^P vr^Tj it scarcely will be maintained by any one, who studies 
man in the intimate foundations of his nature, and who views 
him in his various relations with others, that this consummate 
commander (if his ostensible principle was his real one) under^ 
*rtood,i or applied in practice, in the formation of his army, the 
gecruine spring of action which ought to animate true military 
4b(^line« His aim was ostensibly directed to extinguish pas- 
iion or sentiment, — to render a soldier an automaton or machine^ 
«u*ceptibie of no impression but obedience, enforced through 
fear of punishment. According to this principle, the most timid 
man will prove the l>cst soldier, which is a soleciaiii^.i^ com- 
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mon sense. The case requires elucidation ;™the success of the 
King of Prussia may be explained on other principles than 
those commonly assumed. 

It was hinted in a preceding part of this work, that, as the Principle g! 

conduct of the Prussian soldier was often heroic, there wasrea- chc^*iLtanc 

son to believe that such conduct was engendered in the mind^ H 

by causes not comprehended in the calculation of Frederick, H 

Jbut rather arising in spite of his principle. It must be ad- fl 

mitted, and the merit may be reckoned due to the kiag, that H 

the Prussian soldier acquired, in tlic course of long practice H 

correctly instituted, a higli degree of tactical perfection, — preci- H 

fiion in movement and expert management of arms. This con- H 

fititutes skill. So educated, he was courageous, and cool in ^| 

danger; for, conscious of superior skill, he was more confident ^^B 

of destroying the enemy, than of being himself destroyed, ^^H 

Tlius prepared he felt an impression of courage from skill ; hi* ^^| 

action was, moreover, animated by the hopes of spoil. Hence, ^^B 

he fought with more courage, and more animation than belongs ^^| 

ip the sole impression of force or fear of punishment, impelling ^^B 

texternally on the rear. Success was the fruit of skill and exer- H 

tion; and, glory following success, the ideas were exalted to H 

"eminence. A sentiment of pride and seff-importance, thus H 

planted in the soldier's mind, contributed to improve and niain^- ^^H 

tain a character of good conduct, — even where the good con- ^^M 

duct was an accidental acquisition. An opinion of pre-emi- ^^M 

nence might be esteemed the right of the Prussian soldier, for ^^M 

his conduct was distinguished ; but there probably also arose, in ^^M 

the mind of the native Prussian, a sentiment of indignation, ^^M 

resulting from a national feelings The native Prussian, roused ^^M 

by the combinations which were directed against the indepen- ^^M 

dence of his country, was fierce in defence of the soil which ^^H 

bad given him food. The foreign or forced recruit, incorpo^ ^^M 
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rated with the native or voluntary soldier, was carried away in 
the current ; his resentment of injuries, or his sensibilities of ati» 
tachmeut to other scenes of life, were absorbed in the glory of 
a rising fame ; a miUtary enterprize was always prominent in 
the eye ; the reward, — glory, advantage or repose were placed 
behind the object immediately in view, which was the defeat 
of the enemy. The mind of the soldier, which the king had in- 
tended to convert into a blank, was thus filled Avith one idea, — 
an idea of glory, or a taste of military fame. It assumed a 
character; and this character was maintained artificially by 
the removal of all minor distracting causes; for, Frederick,. 
vtho undervalued mankind, and who attempted to extinguish 
theactive operations of mind, appears, in a manner unknown to 
himself, to have concentrated mental energy by fixing its action 
[46 one poiat,™ an active sentiment of glory, rather than a slavisbi 
sense of fear* By repressing its wanderings, he aided its main 
exertion; for all the activity was directed into one channel ;-« - 
and that was military. Hence the grand operation of mind w^as 
strengthened, instead of being annulled, by the rigor of this 
rigid disgipline. The knigs character was eminent~his glory 
•wag firominent in the eye of every soldier rather than his fear; 
and all hearts were moved to follow Ms will by a reverence, 
connected with a pride attaching to themselves** 

It 
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rt Tim auiboTj not being acquainted wilh the pr'mciples of military tactic as detailed III 
booksj may probably have committed an cttot, in adjudging constraint and fear of punish* 
ment to be the sole operating motive in the mechanical or Prussian system of disdpline. The 
impressioo of fear is assumed as the ostensible cause, operating upon the soldier io thft 
course of his training. This is visibly demonstrable in effect; but while this is so, it ii not 
$it the same time maintained, that the King of Prussia was not aware^ that some other tlkhlg 
besides an impression of fear of authority was waatLog to render an army Tictorioas in action. ^ 
Jt. is admitted In the first instance, that constraint or an impression of fenr keeps a bodjr oC 
mea Ki^ether^ j^nd serves to point the face towards the dangers of the hostile object -, but^ ds a 
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system of discipline, and practice of the art of war to perfec- 
lion, did more than might have been expected from it ; but it 
must be allowed, at the same time, that it did not do all, as a 
principle of fear, which a principle, applying more generally, 
and cementing more intimately the action of the military body 
by an internal principle of mind, might have done. It is com- 
petent to every man's understanding, that a principle, which 
animates to action as a natural desire of the individual, as 
well as a joint duty of the organized collective body, is a more 
consistent, and as such a more powerful principle, than external 
impression upon sense, restraining arbitrarily one part which 
is too forward, and stimulating another which is too backward ; 
in order that the whole may act in concert for the accomplish- 
ment of a common purpose, — from which there is naturally aix 
aversion. In the former case, the motive is placed in an in- 
ternal sentiment; the movement is, in some manner, innate, and 
the effect harmonious. In the latter, the impulse is external; 
the action is the consequence of an impression upon sense,— 
uncertain, as liable to a variety of contingencies; for the im- 
pulse, in order to be effective of uniform movement, nmst not 



trians, the same constraint and fiear of punishment in forming the troops for military duties. 
They find on trial that the utmost extent of fcafj pressing on the rear, often fails in impels 
ling the machine forward where cames of resistance are strong. They even find that it 
stagnates or retrogrades. In such case, the character of Suwarrow, as a prominent object 
placed in the eye of the soldier, inspired an enthusiasm which renewed the movement 5 
SuwaiTow himself, assuming a still higher object than his own authority, placed a priest with 
a crucifix before his grenadiers in some of his most desperate undertakings* Hence tiie dif- 
ference between a mechanic and a man of genius intrusted with the command of an army. 
The one operates mechanically by the impulse of fear on the slavish passions of man ^ the 
otl^er iniensibly insinuates and incorporates himself with his soldiers, forming them into 
beroes j—- hence the same instruments, independent of the mechanical mode of application^ 
move forward to victory or recoil 'm defeat, ^according to the mode in which they sltq 
animated t 
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only be uniformly and constantly applied to its point; but it 
must be calculated and estimated, according to the powers and 
circumstances of the individual parts to which it is applied. The 
rule of applying such power is nice, Jt requires great disceru- 
inent; and, in as much, as the combined movement is an effect 
of external torce, the action is constrained in its sphere ; the 
operation in such case can scarcely be expected to be cordial 
and energetic in its whole extent. As this is a necessary result 
of action in consequence of a threatening external force^ it i^; 
plain that miUtary operation, originating from such a source 
aad regulated by such a measure, is liable to uncertainty and 
caprice. The operation of one principle, acting internally uppci 
the mind, gives, on the contrary, one colour to all the external 
actions ; and, as the value or effect of armies consists in union 
of action, the operation of an internal principle or sentiment,,^ 
is that which must be sought for, in order to animate and bind 
together the exertions of a mixed body. The soldier, impressed 
^by this sentiment, moves towards his object in a powerful- 
Bcourse, without deviating to the right or the left. The object 
pis always in his eye; and, as attainment of it is the order of h^a 
.duty, it IS also the passion of his soul. The principle, in view, 
■assumes occasionally the warmth of a passion, and has some 
variety of modification; but it recurs radically to a sentiment^ 
of pride of honor. It operates with different force, under dif- 
ferent circumstances,, among different nations, and in diiferenti 
subjects; but it is still the sentiment of pride of honor which 
gives a character of pre-eminence to the soldier. It is a modi- 
fication of this principle which iu*ges the virtuous citizen to 
^adopt the profession of arms; it is the matured impression 
"ivhich conducts him to forward action, and which supports him' 
with firmness in the field of battle. If this sentiment be sup-» 
'ed, in its operations, by the spirit of religion, the act is pure, 
• and 
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nnd the cftVct sublime; lor, as the seal of reJigian is that which 
perfects humao virtue, the action, sane tioaed by religion, depaits 
Dot from the path of justice and truth, — ^in military language 
the path of honor. If such be the paramount sentiment in the 
mind of the soldier, individually and generally, joined with 
perfect tactic in movement, and superior practical skill in the 
use of arms, an army, tliough small in number, may be deemed 
irresistible and invincible ; for its impression is as the impressioa 
of one man, and, however reduced, it still organizes itself as 
one body, so as to retain its proportional force ; an effect only 
attainable from the action of the limbs being uniform, and the 
motive of action proceeding from the genuine source, — which 
is pride of honor, supported by the sanction of religion. 

This high sentiment of pride of honor, which duly cultivated 
and well understood in application, may be supposed to com- 
mand the success of war, can only have place in wars, under- 
taken in a just cause, such as— defence of liberty and national 
independence* In this case it only belongs to the one partj^; 
while, it properly belongs to neither, where wars are only con- 
tentions for spoils and for advantages of one over another. In 
mercenary armies and in the armies of great nations, where po- 
litical causes, covered by a thick veil from the eye of the vul- 
gar, arc causes of active warfare, such sentiment is not likely to 
originate, or to operate. Hire is here the reward of service ; 
and, as the service is irksome or dangerous, the work is done un- 
willingly ; for as slaves, in the West India islands, work in ca- 
dence by the sound of the whip, so mercenary soldiers execute 
the mechanical round of their duties by the threatenings of the 
rod, in fear of correction. Necessity forces an unwilling act, 
sometimes animated and relieved by the hopes of spoil and 
plunder, but not supported in consistent activity by the ope- 
ration of such motive. Where the hope of spoil is an incentive 

to 
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mind of the soldiery by tlie clectrisiDg influence of the hero ; — 
there appears to be no other cause applicable to the case. A 
.similar, and a still more strongly marked example, is found in 
the instance of Suwarrow* The impulse of fear, the acknow- 
leged principle of the Russian discipline, ceased, in many cases, 
to operate a forward movement with the Russian army: the 
Ipomnion powers were exhausted ; the mechanical union of the 
parts was even broken and dissolved. In such case, the influence 
of enthusiasm, or the inspiration of religion called up b^^ a 
skilful chief, animated the machine, added vigour to tlie move- 
meut, and cemented union of action ; so that, the efforts being 
directed to the just point of attack, the object was accomplished 

'^ith impression and effect, though found to be impracticable 

.:f^ith ordinary means. This principle of action is allied with 
love, inspiring a confidence . it is infused into an army by the 
presence of a great general and a good man. It was the 
greatest force of the amiable Turenne, who held the minds of 
the soldiery by a bond of love, operating in all difliculties and 

' tmdcr all hardships. But, though few men are to be found in the 
history of nations, so perfectly good and amiable as Turenne; 
yet it is felt, and uniformly %vitnessed, that the presence of a 
high and beloved authority, in the field, serves to rouse the 

/jpride of honor, to encourage enterprize, and to absorb in its 
vortex the excess of sensibilities, which are the organs of fear.*" 

A great 



, , ♦ The mere presence of a great character, in the command of an army, is one of the 
itrong C3UAC« wh'tch ensures good conduct in action. It imparts such confidence to the mind 
ji5 ])Tcd\i6n the chance of panic j a circumstance which very readily occurs, where no great 
*»"* • i» plnccd in view to engross and bind together the mind of the indi- 

vj'i ;:;iliiles, whicJi give this influence of character to the military ofiker^ are 

diflercul > but they must alwnyB be original^ and they must fetand at an eittreme point of ex- 
ccljcnce in nil. It 1$ jidmitlcd Ihai education is capable of forming, or rather of perfecting a 
£6od offitrr ; nature cnly is cnpable of forming a great one.— Of the conquerors and eminent 
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A great and good general is thus in lumself an host ; tor his in- 
fluence, insinuating itself into every member of the military 

body, 
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militaiy cliaracters, who have, at different times, astonished the world, Alexander tLe Great 
and Charles the Twelfth of Sweden are two of the most singalar ; the latter of whom was the 
4i)0st heroic and roost extraordinary man, of whom history has left any record. An array, 
which had Alexander or Charles in its eye, was differcnl from itself in its simple nature, it 
imbibed a share of their spirit, became insensible of danger, and heroic in the extreme. In 
tills manner, the SwediQi nation, forraing itself on Uic model of Charles, furnished an ex- 
ample of the most heroic soldiers, and of the most highly disciplined andhigh-niiDdqd officers, 
,')Qiat ever appeared on the theatre of the world. The cliaracter, in this case, was formed by 
."contemplating something superiorly strong and determined, of stoic iirmncss, btti still 
klUman. On the other hand, an impulse of courage is sometimes given, and cvJjru.- 
' ^dinary achievements are sometimes performed by an operation upon the mind, in- 
, fifiirlng an enthusiasm, and carrying success beyond the usual bounds of success — by 
a species of prodigy, Sertodus in former times, and Suwarrow of late years, iSray be 
considered as furnishing examples. These are rare geniuses : ihene are otJier?, who 
unite all hearts in affection, by manifestations of love and kindness. The Grecian ge- 
\ucral Xenopbon, the Black Prince of England, and the Count deTurenne may be ranked 
'in this class. These are the amiable and humane leaders of armies. There are others' wfio 
operate upon the mind and gain confidence by an impression of success, cannectcd with jiii 
opinion of superior akilL Caesar, Marlborough, and perhaps Frederick the Second may bs 
reckoned of this number. These are the ambitious conquerors, ---professed men of war. 
Some, on the contrary, seize the sympathies of the mind by acts of gericroslty^ a^-stiiif^i' In 
common dangers, or champions of a common cause. Gustavos Adolphus, Seander Bega^id 
'Sir William Wallace stand in this list.^-Thesc seem to be the outlines of the cliaracter of oji- 
litary commanders; and in all these forms there seem to be marks of peculiar gpnius, quali- 
fying the gtoernl, by heroic strength of sentiment, cnihusiasm or Inspiration, excess of 
kindness, high measure of knowledge, or unusual generosity and courage, to influehcer tlie 
*ftimd and lead the muliitude, as it were, in chains, to the accomplishment of heroic acts. 
Tlie ideas are absorbed in the admiration of the leader j the dangers, which threaten life, 
ttiake no impression, Hence, the high character of a general may be considered as a pledge 
•0f an army's good conduct. Its conduct is heroic, because a distinguished general stands 
ii prominent in its eyej on the contrary, its conduct is precarious, where It has k 

f.:Ko in tJje character of its commander* Courage, displayed by a genaal— even lo r xcc5., is 
-ilio Jirst charm in a soldier's eye ; a participation of hardships nnd hi'gnes unites htm with 
fbt% army by a common bond j it binds his soldlej-s to hi: < common 

«au80. Tiiese are obvious reasons of attachment, and may be < :ij* uhih <) m thtir titect j tJjere 
U gtill a hidden charm in the character of a general which the most inquisitive «:annotnuhoni. 
SFhe jcal spirit of m^itary genius, which is felt, but which 'cannot be measured, operates bn 
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body, connects and binds the whole together imperceptibly, bul 
firmly and securely. Such confidence, in a leader, is the charm 
agajpst a panic. And thus, as every history furnishes proof, that 
boUiant military acts are to be dated to the animated operation 
of an internal principle, rather than to the constrained operation 
of an external impulse of fear, it follows as a necessary conse- 
quence, that the cares, in forming an army, should be directed ; 
to plimt and studiously to cultivate such principle in the soldier's 
.' 'breaat When the pride of honor, which may be tenned thei 
xntlikdry principle, has been improved into a passion, or ani« 
mato4 sentiment, reared to a suflScient growth, it forms a 
habit, which renders an armj^ invincible ; for an army, correctly 
formed, and acting from this principle, may be killed, but it 
wilj not be routed. The means of accomplishing so desirable 

the- mtud of a soldier. The extent of original genius is not known^ even to the possessor} for 
it ou\y arises on occasion^ as acted upon by strong causes. Where the extent is seen so 9s to 
be measured, (and soldiers are ready in discerning) the reverence of authority is diminished 
and confidence is weakened; for the commander appears^ like others^ a man formed 
of common materials. Asa general's authority diminishes with the army when the extent of 
bis^genii|s is seen ; and as nothing in fact is original, which does not arise from original Im* 
pressionj a general, in order to be great and original, must see every thing with his own eye, 
that he may judge of every thing with his own judgment; for otherwise he has no correct 
knowledge. He may receive hints and informations; but no man, intrusted with the com- 
mand of an army, can trust to others for advice in the great conflict of battle. A council of 
generals, like a consultation of physicians, usually terminates with ineffective measures. 
The act of genius is a first impressioOj not to be mended by revisal i but that the first impres- 
»ion be pure, the subject should be known in its fundamental principles, and in all its extent. 
The huiTian character is the subject of the military officer's study ; for it is upon man that bis 
trials HTc made* He must therefore know, in the most precise manner, what man can do, 
and wTiat he cannot do; he must also know, the means, by which his exertions are to be ani- 
mated to tlie utmost extent of exertion. The gencrars duty ia consequently an arduous duty : 
the capacity of learning it is the gift of nature; the school is in the camp and the cottage, 
rather than in the city and the palace ; for a man cannot know things in their foundations, till 
he sees them without disguise ; as he cannot judge of the hardships of service till he has felt 
them in experience* He may then judge of them correctly, and apply his roles withodt 
chaj\c^ gf incurring error. 
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object are various; — to detail them, with impression, will 

^ not be an easy task. 

" When the soldier has been trained in the use of armsj^-^^foi' 
oiFence or defence; and when his exertions have been mea- 
sured, so that he may be arranged in the fabric respectively 
according to the power of his exertion, the foundations of 
union of action are supposed to be justly laid* But, as a pro- 
vision is thus made for uniformity in the capacity of moving;^ y. 
so similar care ought td be taken, for ensuring uniformity of p^P" 
temper in the cause or spirit which moves. Passion, or desire 
of something wanting, moves an animal body to act. The pas- 
sion, which engenders a military action, is known; and, it is 
supposed to be placed before the eye in a prominent point of 
view at all times. To render the operation of this passion strongs 
uniform and steadily directed to the just point, is the aim of 
military discipline ; the purpose being one in design, the mov- 
ing principle one, the exact measure of the power, and capacity 
of the acting parts renders the action one in execution. 

■ It is necessary to be remarked in this place, that discipline 
of mind, though an important part in military education, is 
little regarded in the common institutions of military training. 
The authority of Frederic, the great king of Prussia, which 
dictates to the regular powers of Europe on the subject of 
tactic, seems to discourage the culture of mind in a soldier. 
Frederic calculated a soldier's value by the quantity and ap- 
pearance of the animal mass ; for his principle led him uni- 
formly to attempt to operate upon fears, — upon the eyes and 
ears of the enemy, by a great figure of carcase and a great 
noise, from a close, rolling fire. The principle is deceptions; 
but the practice, like most other deceptions, astonished by its 
novelty, and answered the' purposes of the inventor. The king 
of Prussia was yctorious, probably, in some part, owing to his 
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tactic; but Prussians and others, exercised after tln^ i i 
sian mode], have been beaten by persons, who possessed Uul<?i 
skill in the mechanical art; — but who were active and intelli- 
gent, — ^enthusiastic and skilled in the practical use of arflas^ 
An armyt i^ solid column and close order of mechanic array h 
formidable in aspect; the skilful, the courageous and active is 
ibrtuidable in the point of actual conflict. The one shews' aji 
appearance; the other possesses a reality. It is the reality 
whicli is sought for; and it is an important object to search for 
its causes, so as to be able to give them effect in action. 

A soldier is supposed to possess, from nature, the radicals 
jf](f a soldier's profession, which are courage to attempt, and 
valour to maintain. The foundations are laid in the physical 
<;pr)s^titution ; connected with physical and moral qualities, as 
pfpducts of race and institution ; but the finishing of the edifice 
'ifi the work of professional culture. In this manner^ while the 
Radical fund of courage is given by nature, it is improved, nay 
almost created by the conscious possession of superior skill m 
j^}i^ use of arms. This is mechanical, and improveable on me- 
^haiiical principles. Next to the conscious possession of me- 
chanical skill as a quality of the instrument, the knowledge 
of the mode of just application to the vulnerable points comes 
for\^^ard as operating crtect. The ride of application belongs 
to the leader or chief; but the confidence that such kno>^- 
ledge is possessed by the leader, is necessary to give courage 
to the soldier. 

, Besides these accessions of courage, which are derived from 
mechanical ^kill in the use of arms and confidence in the abi« 
lities of the leader or chief, the qualities of raind^ peculiai; to 
individuals and to armies, demand a judicious attention and 
piirticular regards The fii*st objort. in this investigation, is 
4lire<:lcd to ascertain the degrees ui pi rfection of the existing 
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wanned by viewing what is connected with itself, the ideas of 
the EngUsh soldier might, perhaps, be expanded, the courage 
tnimated, and the valour confirmed, by placing, before the 
^e, a picture of the adventurous Richard in the Holy Land, of ^M 
the generous Black Prince in France, or, of the bold Henry the 
Fifth, at the battle of Agincourt. The warlike energies of the 
Scotch might be expected, in a similar manner, to be excited 
by the feats of the Douglasses, or, the more heroic achieve- 
ments of the generous Wallace, In the system of instruction 
lere alluded to, the whole energies of the mind are turned into 
tone channel, directed steadily towards one object; so that the ^M 
tye being permitted to look upon that only which belongs to 
heroic subject, the repeated impression, bating a natural 
[defect, succeeds in forming a hero. For, as the instruction is 
[pointed uniformly to a heroic or military object; and, as but 
[one channel of sensitive organs is open for impression, the mind 
is only susceptible of one sentiment ; — it reasonably may be ex- 
l^cctcd to be a strong one. 

The impression made upon the mind, and the sentiment^ 

Iplauted in the breast, by the mode of instruction suggested ip 

t\m place, may be further confirmed and engrafted in the habit 

by collateral aids, so as to display itself in action with the force 

of a law of nature. Among these, the influence of music holds 

distinguished place. Heroic songs and warlike ballads, tbe 

lliffntiment of which is strong and the expression simple, ionch- 

^og the loftiest key in the human mind, urge a forvvard movt- 

^ent, in the military channel, with an overbearing impulse* 

that a thirst of miUtary fanje, planted in youth and nourished 

■by such culture, absorbs every idea of the man, converting the 

^wliolc organism into a machine, the soul and sentiment of 

which is war. But, in order tliat the advantage, in view^ 

lerived, in due force, from the efiects of music and heroic song, 
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liere alluded to, it is necessary, as the sentiment is grand and 
the expression simple, that the means be suited to the subject, 
•and applied with judgment to the circumstances of the case. 
Military music, it is to be observed, occupies much of the 
attention of military persons in the present times, the trumpets, 
clarinets, serpents, tambours, tambourines, &c. bearing, in some 
corps, a high proportion to the firelocks. But, notwithstand- 
ing the extent of the musical apparatus and the number of the 
performers, it cannot be said with truth that the effect contri- 
butes aid to forward a military purpose, — by rousing courage or 
confirming the mihtary bent of the mind. The dress, indeed, 
is gaudy, as captivating the eye; the instruments numerous and 
sonorous, as impressing the ear; the harmony complex, as ex- 
ercising the judgment of masters and amateurs in the art ; but 
the style is often foreign : and, to persons who have no science 
in harmonic composition, the masterly execution is only a crash 
of jarring sounds, which scarcely pleases for the time, and 
which leaves no impression of sentiment in the mind, — for it is 
not understood. Soldiers are not connoisseurs in music; but 
they are capable of feeling what is simple and natural : they 
niust, therefore, be acted upon by the key of their feelings; 
and, on this ground, it is clear, that military music, in order 
to produce a military effect, must be grand, but simple, ex- 
pressing a sentiment which penetrates and seizes the heart, not a 
varying and artful sound which tickles, but which penetrates 
no further than the ear. The effect sought for belongs only to 
a simple instrument and a national composition; the influence 
of which, judiciously applied, seizing the sympathies of the 
mind, leads an army, in cadence and union, to the accomplish- 
ment of otherwise impossible things* The proofs are numerous 
in history. 
3. The impulse of music, judiciously directed, serves to inflame 
* G c courage, 
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courage, or confirm valour in severe conflicts. The effects of 
£>pirits and opium blunt sensibility to impies&tons of danger; 
^nd, in this manner, spirits and opium are among the aids re* 
sorted to in difficult circimistances: They are however less 
certain in their effects than music; and they are infinitely dan*- 
gerous in their consequences. A certain portion of spirits or of 
opium blunts sensibility, absorbing the distracting cares and 
apprehensions of danger which threaten life; and, as spirits 
and opium are capable of producing this effect^ without ob- 
scuring the prominent object placed in view as the aim of at* 
tainment, they are consequently sometimes emplo3'ed, as means 
contributing to the accomplishment of great purposes. But, 
though great acts sometimes appear to have been achieved by 
the employment of such means, the boundary which defines 
the rule pf application is so nice, varying in almost every indi* 
,TiduaI, and the danger firom transgression in the measure so 
great, that spirits and opium can scarcely be numbered among 
^the regular aids for increase of effect in military service. The 
lust measure absorbs fear; the excess produces insensibility, 
and paralyses exertion. 

The means or accessory aids, noticed in this place, have been 
employed in waf on various occasions. They are powerful in 
their places ; but they are better calculated to produce effect 
in actions of impulse, as storming of works and charging 
columns, than in a series of hardships and fatigues. The action 
of the mind is naturally connected with the physical condition 
of the body;— to a certain extent, the operation is mutual. 
When the physical condition is weak, feint and fluctuating, the 
mind sinks or wavers, requiring the operation of something 
liigber than mere physical nature to support it in a forward 
course. This something is ideal,-^a sentiment of high interest, 
prefr.rably to all nu impression of religion; a conviction, that 
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the motitre of the conduct is just, and that perseverance, in 
just conduct, has the approbation of the Deity. It is the im»i 
pression of such religion, which binds man to his duty in all 
difficulties, and through all trials. The essence of it resides iit 
piirity of mind; and the practice of it is the perfection of activd^ 
virtue. But, pure in its own nature, it abhors plunder and 
rapine ; for plunder and rapine are unjust. It is averse fronl 
war; and, it only sanctions the drawing of the sword, in de- 
fence of human rights and independence, against the violence] 
and oppressions of the powerful. If the mind of a soldier b&\ 
fortified, by the approbation of this pure religion, the conductt 
is firm, as it is pure,— not to be shaken by the terrors of dangef] 
or death ; for, where religion sanctions the end, the act of ihii 
arm is strong, and the care of life is committed to Providencd,^ 
This sentiment of religion is pure, and warm, ardent, even en- 
thusiastic in pursuit of its object; but it is sti41 clothed with the 
benevolence and charity, which are due to all who are weak 
and defenceless. It is the religion of Jesus Christ,— a religion, 
which pure in itself, does no wrong to anyone; but, which 
pursues the purpose which it judges to be right, amid all the 
obstacles which arise, or which can arise in the affairs of men. 
If this principle cement the action of the military fabric, or- 
ganized correctly according to the capacity of powers, the 
movement will be regular and harmonious ; and, in all cases, 
'where the mass of force is nearly balanced, the impulse will be 
irresistible and the effect dc^cisive.* 

The 



'J* The sentiraent of religion was a prominent object in the mind of soldiers in tormci 
les. It Led Mabomedans to 6gbt with pbrensy, and Christians to meet death with heroism* 
It may now be said to be banished, both in form and substance^ from the greater number of 
the armies of modern Europe. The Swedes, who stand alone in tije history of nations, as 
^jo&tendbg for the independence and liberty of the human mind under Gustevus Adolphus^ 
yrpic animated in tieir course, and supported In tlieir dangers by the influence of this pure 
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The art of forming and training of troops is conducted, in the 
regular governments of Europe, upon a systematic and regular 
plan. The fabric is mechanical ; the application of the force 
supposed to be subject to a calculable rule. But though edu- 
cation is capable of forming such a fabric, just and correct in 
appearance, the infusion of a spirit, qualified to animate the 
movement, is a secret committed only to few. As human 
nature is the same in all countries and in all ages, the funda- 
mental views are the same radically, though modified superfi- 
cially according to different forms. Hence there have been some, 
at all times and in all places, who have attempted to move 
armies to their duty by fear of punishment; others, who have 
wished to effect the same purpose by an impression of love^ 
The experiment has been made in instances without number ;. 
and it is found after all trials, that neither the pure fear nor 
pure love of a commander are sufficient to animate an army, 
strongly and consistently in the various conflicts of war. Fear 
and love are coverings; behind them must lurk the sphit of 



sentimeDt The form was preserved^ and the spirit continued in the ttme of Charles tlie 
Twelfth J for^ even then, the Swedish troops did not quit their arms, or touch the spoils af 
the iieldj tiU they presented themselves formally before the God of battles to return thanks 
for their ylctories. It may be admitted, that an army, impressed in this manner, must have 
attained a high state of mental discipline^— -a state of discipline^ to which no impression from 
fear of the authority of man can ever carry it. Hence it may be inferred, that if religion 
were of no value on its own account, it might be supposed, that, as there is no other impres- 
sion^ 80 capable of producing a firm and consistent conduct in danger and under difficulty, it 
would still be cultivated with a view to its political use. It is however gone iato disrcpatc^ 
and it necessarily must be banished from armies, formed in the rigour of the new discipline, 
which aims nt converting man into an instrument — without a mind : the practice of religion 
implies an exercise of mind, elevated to the highest object of human conception. Where this 
object is placed prominent in the eye, all other actions move subordinately, with an irre- 
sistable current, in a regubr channel to their subordinate purpose. It is thus, that where a 
military action has the sanction of religion, even where the religion Is not holy, the torrent is 
not to be withstood by those who are animated by an inferior motive. The examples arc 
Dumcfous, where the pi test has led, when the general could not drive. 
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geiiitts which cannot be fathomed ; for, whether a commander 
be kind or severe, he cannot be great and prominent in the eye 
oi like army, unless he be admired for something unknown. It 
is^thus^ that troops can only be prc^jcrly animated by the su- 
perior and impenetrable genius of a commander, whose cha- 
racter stands before the army as a mirror, fixing the regards . 
while it is bright and impenetrable, losing its virtue when its 
surface is soiled or softened so as to receive an impression. 
That a commander be a mirror, capable of animating an army^ 
he must be impenetrable ; but he cannot be impenetrable with- 
out possessing original genius. An original genius does not 
know its own powers; consequently it cannot be known pv 
HUBBsured by others. It thus commands attention, and it gives^ 
a covering of protection, in reality or idea, which proves a secu- 
rity against the impressions of fear. 
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General Economy ^ and Management of Troops upon Service. 



ityof 



W HEN an army is organized mechanically according to the 
plan suggested in this place, instigated to movement by pride 

if honor, and cemented in action by the operation of a pure 
religion, it may be supposed to have attained the highest point 
of perfection of which it is^ or can be capable : But in order, 
that it may retain the perfection so acquired, or be fit, physi- 
cally and moraUy, to continue its military functions under all 
the circumstances incident to actual war ; a variety of matters^ 
relating to economy and management, call for a minute atten* 
jtion in aiTangement, as essential to the production of correct 
eftect in application to purposes. The due appreciation of such 
matters is ordinarily connected with a knowledge of the con* 
stitution and powers of an animal body; consequently, the ^ \> 
planationof the principles, and the formation of the reqtr 
rules in such management, may be supposed to be best under- 
stood by persons, who have studied the laws and economy of 
the human constitution as a part of professional education, and, 
who have seen the extent of its powers tried in variety of situa^ 
tions in the course of military service. Among the most mate- 
rial of the points to be considered, under this head, may ba 
reckoned diet, clothing and exercise, as conducive to health; 
management of health, and measure of physical means, in actual 
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service, in different climates. Such knowledge is important} 
it being necessary, in all cases, to husband the animal powers 
with economy, in order that they be uniformly preserved in a 
condition capable of producing effect in the point of action. 



SECTION I 



Diet. 



A wELL-concerted and frugal rule of diet is a subject of the g^^ 
first importance in armies; but frugality at the table looks like *^"^^^ '^ 
poverty: As such, it has little attraction, and few are the ad- 
\'ocates who recommend it; for the experience of the usefulness 
is known only to those who observe and reason, and those are 
not the most numerous part of society. On this head, a strong 
and deep rooted prejudice prevails in the greater part of the 
island of Great Britain, a prejudice which will not be easily 
eradicated ; for the ear is deaf to the admonition which pre^ 
scribes limits to the indulgence of the appetite. A fidl body, 
both in man and beast, is considered as a condition, connected 
with great animal power. A full diet of animal food is believed 
to be a cause which serves to expand and fill the body. A 
full body, connected with an appearance of animal power^ 
being the product of full living ; a rule of full living is conse- 
quently enjoined as the means of attaining this desirable acqui- 
sition. This is common opinion and common practice. It 
must however be called to mind in this case, that appearance 
and reality are not precisely the same thing; and, if the present 
subject be viewed in its true light, it is sufficiently evident, by 
inferences drawn from experience, that the power alluded to, 
if in reality power, is not the kind of power which is most 

useful 
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useful in the trials of military service. The impulse of brute 
force, connected with weight of body, — the power ostensibly 
derived from full living, is rarely brought into action in the 
field of battle; the force, connected with energy of movement, 
— rapid in seizing opportunities of acting, and patient in en- 
during toil in conflict, is the useful quality of the soldier in the 
practice of modern warfare. It is supposed by persons, who 
assume the credit of understanding the structure of the animal 
fabric, that high hving, or a large measure of animal food, is 
calculated to increase physical force, and to impart unusual 
power of exertion to the consumer. The opinion has been 
formed on partial grounds, being drawn from the example of a 
nation, which, consuming animal food in large proportion, is 
found to be eminent in exertion above most others. The fact^ 
as relating to exertjon, is not denied; the cause, assigned, is 
not admitted: For though the English, who consume animal 
food largely, are powerful in force, the Spartans, who were 
rigidly abstemious, or rather stinted in the measure of their 
diet, according to the doctrine of the present times, were among 
the most courageous, certainly the most determined soldiers, 
who ever appeared on the theatre of war* The Swiss, in the 
days of their glory, occupied a high station among military 
nations; yet, as the Swiss were a simple and a virtuous people 
in their morals; so they were a frugal and homely people in 
their manner of living. The highlanders of Scotland rank in 
the same class with the Swiss and Spartans. Their virtues in 
war are known ; their food was, and is, even now, coarse and 
homely. Animal food rarely fell to the lot of the Scottish 
peasant, till within these very few years; yet the Scottish 
peasant was, at all times, an excellent soldier, — ardent in cou- 
rage, and powerful in the close conflict of battle. It may hence 
be inferred, and the fact is demonstrative, that full living does 

not 
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not increase positive power in the act of exertion ; for Spartans 
and Swiss were strong, as well as %'aliant ; and, even now, the 
highlander of Scotland possesses a great power of strength in 
proportion to the voliiine of his carcase. This is clear; and it 
may be further considered as illustrative of the fact, that the 
Irish peasant, not inferior in size and physical force to any 
peasant in Europe, is not exceeded in energy by any when 
his powers are properly animated, and skilfully applied to 
the point of action; yet his food consists chiefly of potatoes. 
«jid butter-milk. In a word, the history of all nations of 
the past and present times proves incontestibly, that a spare 
and abstemious diet is not inconsistent with the possession of 
physical force ; while every one, who has observed and con- 
sidered the subject carefully, will immediately confess, that 
the endurance of toils, similar to military toils, is better sup- 
ported under a spare and measured diet, than under a habit of 
full and pampered living. If this fact be true, and the history 
of military service proves it on every occasion, it follows by a 
necessary consequence, tliat the diet of troops ought to be 
measured according to an exact quantity; such as, from trial, 
is found to be most suitable tor the purposes of effect, which 
are power and endurance of action in conflict, pi'eservation of 
health, in all its vigour, in various climates and conditions of 
service. It is supposed by some, perhaps by no inconsiderable 
number, that full living increases strength and power; it is sup- 
posed by very few that full living is favourable to the preservation 
of health: hence, viewing the case in all its relations, it may be 
fairly admitted on this head, that, if there be no cause to di- 
minish, there is none to increase tlie quantity of the ration 
allowed, by existing regulations, for British soldiers. 
,; The quantity of tlie ration is fixed by regulation ; and, on 
this head, no alteration is suggested. It probably may be 
useful to dra^v* the attention of the chiefs of regiments to 
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the arrangement of a plan of economy, detailing the best 
practicable instructions for preparing' the mess; so that thej| 
materials being properly dressed, a suitable nourishment may 
be provided, according to a regular rule, for the refection of 
the body. The military cooking utensils, wliich are to be 
transported by the soldier himself during the march, cannota 
be supposed to admit of much variety. A camp-kettle for 
the mess (consisting of six persons), — to be carried in rotation, 
a tin porringer, a spoon, a knife, and a canteen for each indi- 
vidual, for private use, are all which can be carried conve- 
niently: they are all which ought to be allowed, for they are 
sufficient for all purposes. — It is a matter desendng some con- 
sideration, that the soldiers' mess be prepared after a man-* 
ner which occasions little demand for drink; and which is, at 
the same time, digestible and light in the stomach. Soups, 
broths, stews, &c. are therefore the preferable forms, the ve- 
getable material bearing a high proportion in the mixture; for 
it appears to be a fact well ascertained, that persons, fed upon 
vegetable and farinaceous matters, endure toil longer, or, in 
medical language are less excitable, than those who consume 
animal food in great quantity. They have not more power, 
but they have more endurance; and endurance, according to 

.the present mode of war, is the preferable military quality.— 
The subject of military cooking, though extremely important 

[in itself, does not appear to be generally studied or sufficiently 
understood. The fundamental rule, in the culinary art, con- 
sists in roasting quick, and boiling slow. It does not appear 
to be known in the army : the soldier's pot always boils withJ 
fury; and his soups and stews are not such, as a good method" 

, of cooking might produce from the same materials. Fuel is^ 

wasted, and the mess is not well prepared — ^neither so nutii- 1 

1 



t^Qus, nor so savoury as it might be. 
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Next to the mode of preparing the meal, the hour of eating 
demands a remark. It is useful, that the soldier be accus- 
tomed to cat at those hours, which best suit with the nature of 
military services, particularly in times of actual war. Two 
weals, a day, are sufficient for sustenance; but two meals, 
a day, only, are admissable on service. Nothing is better than 
tea for breakfast ; — in defect of tea, coffee, cocoa or bouillon 
are the best substitutes. It is fit, that a soldier breakfast 
before the hour of parade, or before the commencement of a Hours od 
jnarch ; for otherwise, he may become faint and languid from '"^' 
the cravings of the stomach. The most suitable time for the 
dinner, or great meal, is decidedly the evenipg, — after the 
march, in times of war ; or after the performance of the pro* 
fessional exercises,™the military amusements and military in- 
structions, the various successions of which are supposed to 
occupy the greater portions of the day, in times of peace. 
p/, It is presumed that care has been taken in the primary stage 
rof the military education, which is supposed to be regulated 
by a systematic principle, to accustom the young soldier to 
dress his ration of provisions in the best manner which the cir- 
cumstances of his situation admit. If master of the principle 
of cookery, he will know to vary the mode, according to liis '"s- 
occasions or his means, so as not to suffer hunger with a suffi- 
fciency of the raw material; a case, which often happens with 
inexperienced troops. — Soldiers are usually divided into messes, 
for the sake of convenience and order; and, the cooking, or 
dressing of the provisions, is regulated, so as to follow a rostre 
of fatigue among the members of the mess. — ^The task of cook- 
ing, in rotation, for messes, not exceeding six or seven persons 
in number, has an useful influence upon morals : it serves to 
cement the society, forming the army domestically into fami- 
lies, — an useful effect, experienced most sensibly in times of 
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actual war. If the messes, for instance, be so arranged as to 
consist of six persons and a corporal ; and if a seijeant superin- 
tend the two messes, joining, in weekly rotation, as president 
of the mess, the prospect of the advantages, which might ac-^^ 
crue to the service from such arrangement, is evident and great. 
The good conduct of the whole might reasonably be supposed™ 
to be better ensured by the presence of a respectable serjeant;" 
and, as it must necessarily be understood, that Serjeants are 
capable of explaining and instructing their inferiors in the 
duties of their station, the conversation might be so managed 
at t^ble, as to improve and confirm the military character, and 
to guard the morals of the young soldier from the dangers which 
lie in wait. This idea will probably be scouted ; for it seems 
to be the fashionable practice, to separate the directing and 
the operating parts of the military instrument to a wide distance 
from each other. The serjeant, it is pretended, will not be 
able to maintain his authority, if he joins in the mess ; for a 
certain degree of familiarity is implied in the act of persons 
eating together; and, habits of familiarity are supposed to di- 
minish the homage of respect. Such may be the effect of the 
practice alluded to; but it does not belong to the nature of the 
thing: for it is presumed, with good reason, that a serjeant 
may retain military authority and respect at the table of young 
soldiers, with a similar sentiment or impression, as a father 
retains respect at the table of his children ; — the relation be* M 
tween officers and soldiers is similar, if the military fabric be 
organized upon the genuine principle, the o: »n of which 

produces military excellence. 

Water is the direct remedy, which the Author of nature has 
provided for quenching the thirst of man and beast. Where 
good of its kind it is a wholesome beverage ; it is the most com- 
mon, the most convenient, consequently the best drink for &qU 
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diers. Beer can not be procured for armies, at all times and in 
all places ; and, as this is the case, it is fit that a soldier be ac- 
customed with the drink, which he has the best chance of al- 
ways commanding. If water be muddy, the addition of a 
small quantity of alum makes it clear; if flat and mawkish, the 
addition of vinegar rectifies the imperfection, rendering it plea- 
sant to the taste and wholesome to the habit. This was a 
practice with the Romans. The moderns, wishing to improve, 
have substituted rum or brandy hi the place of vinegar ; and, 
among these the British nation, meaning well, but wanting in 
knowledge, has voted a daily ration of rum for the use of troops 
on foreign service. The original cause was ostensibly a pre- 
text of bad water : the eifect continues where the water is as 
good as any water in the world. A practice, so originating, 
continued without discrimination of necessity or usefulness, has 
been productive of evil morally, and physically it has served 
cut short the life of multitudes. The ration of rum, granted 
s a bounty and for an ostensible purpose, is now regarded as 
right and claimed without a cause of usefulness. The young 
oldier receives his allowance, and consumes it in many cases, 
ot because he likes rum, or that he thinks it useful for his 
ealth; but because he considers it to be his own. Soldiers 
re tenacious of their own; and this spirit of tenaciousness has 
he effect to convert a soldier to a lover of rum, frequently to 
drunkard, and, as years advance, into a sot; for the habit 
rows with years.— The love of liquor undermines the founda- 
ions of the military qualities, and even tarnishes the lustre of 
he moral virtues. It impairs bodily health and mental energy, 
hen a soldier is under the influence of liquor, he is insubor- 
dinate to command: intoxicated, beyond a certain measure, 
e is incapable of meeting an enemy in the field. He may pre- 
nt liimself to be killed ; for as he has no use of his reasoning 
-► -' falculties. 
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faculties, he has no fears ; but he is useless as a soldier, for he 
has no appreciable powers of offence or defence. Hence the 
evils of the bounty in question are obvious. The bad effbcts 
are experienced : but it requires courage to propose a remed3^, 
and an example of superior virtue and energy to carry a mea- 
sure of reform into execution. It is at all times difficult to 
eradicate bad habits : it is a delicate task to impose a law 
of retrenchment, where depraved appetite is concerned ; but it 

necessary in the present case, if it be desirable to preserve the 
health of the soldier and the virtue of the man, which is even 
of more importance than the health. 

fv But, if economy, frugality and temperance be necessary for 
the prosperity of the army, it is evident that no progress will be 
made in the course, unless the movement commence with the 
officers or chiefs, who are the principal or moving parts of the 
military instrument; and,who may easily lead to every tiling that 
is good by their example, while they are unable to enforce a rule 
of correct conduct by their authority. If a general of high 
anilitary reputation, instead of courting popularity by the bait of 

sumptuous table and exquisite wines, spread his board with 
a simple repast, nearly similar to the soldier's mess — measured 
in proportion to the number of the guests, (for such measure is 
proper, as furnishing an example of system and economy) his 
name will be regarded among posterity, as the support or reno- 
vator of the military character of the nation. A suggestion of 
this nature will be considered as a retrograde movement to bar- 
barous life ; for the idea of civilization is connected, in the miod 
►f the present age, with forms of elegant living, and arts whicli 
-pamper and gratify animal sense. Hence, soup and bouilU^ and 
vinegar and water, as the repast and beverage of a great gene- 
ral's table, will be esteemed as a direct example of savage man* 
ners. The appearance may seem uncouth ; but the practice of 
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such frugality is the first step of the ladder, by which indivi- 
duals or nations can expect to rise to mihtary eminence? as it 
is the habitj through which only they can maintain distinction- 
It is plainly written in the history of nations, in all the ages of 
the world, that dignity of mind and military virtues, instead of 
being connected with sumptuous and luxurious living, liave a 
direct aversion from such enfeebling habits ; for the conquerora 
have always been the emerging, bold barbarian, frugal and 
hardy; the conquered, the people of luxury and arts. The 
lofty character of mind is not allied with the appearances of 
luxury and high living. The Spartan nation was frugal, tem- 
perate, and homely in the equipment of the table ; but it was 
august and warlike in its character. The Spartan mess-Toom 
was a military school, where lessons of warlike virtue received 
a demonstrative force. Nothing forbids, that the mess-room of 
modern armies be converted to a similar purpose. The ex*- 
ample was, in some degree, given by General Wolfe; one of 
the greatest generals, and, perhaps, the most perfect soldier of 
the age in which he lived. — The table has always had its votaries 
among military men, as well as others ; and, even under WolfeJs 
energetic command, a good cook and a good butler were among 
the things which made a general popular. Few spoke in praise 
of General Wolfe's dinners, or his wines ; but no one ever rose 
from the table at which he sat, without having had the oppoiu 
tunity of carrying away a military lesson ; few^ without feeling 
an accession of military importance, — from the influence of hi^ 
spirit. The example was solitary, and unfortunate ly it did not 
last long. It may have been partially revived ; but it has never 
been systematically adopted. It is little attractive where the 
tide of luxury runs strong; yct> if it had the sanction of high 
authorities, it might become fashionable ; for man is disposed to 
fiimitate^ those who are placed in high stations,— even to follow aa 
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emiaent example of frugality and self-denial, rather than to trace 
the steps of the obscure in the vortex of sensual enjoyment. 
EfTect of high rpjj^ pleasures of the table, to which military men, in want of 
active military pursuit, frequently devote a great portion of 
their time, are ideal ratlier than real. If the days be spent in 
military exercises, in times of peace ; or in actual military ser- 
vice in the field, in times of war, the simplest fare, — brovm 
bread, soup and boiled beef, eaten from a wooden bowl or 
platter, are more savoury than turtle and venison, presented on 
a silver service, amid the dissipations and riots of luxurious 
or elegant life, A soldier prepares a mess for the purpose of 
supporting existence, and acquiring power to encounter military 
fatigues: his pleasure ought not to lie in the exquisite sense of 
his palate ; and it is well that he leave to others the task of 
finding out the birth place of a partridge, by the flavour of 
its flesh. Such nicety is not necessary for his enjoyment; for 
he toils or labours ; after labour there is hunger,— and hunger 
makes every wholesome food savoury. If this were rightly un- 
derstood, actual war, in its ordinary course, would rarely pre- 
sent a hardship, on the score of eating. Where a soldier 
meets with wood and water, beef and bread, he has no cause 
to complain: he cannot bargain for two courses, a desert and 
variety of foreign wines, in the actual service of the field ; and, 
as these luxuries cannot be commanded in actual war, they 
ought not to be peiTnitted in peace : use forms habit ; and 
privation, though privation of things not essential, rarely fails 
to create chagrin ; even if privation did not create chagrin, »u- 
perflnity and variety provoke the appetites of sense, turn the 
mind aside from the road of simplicity to the pursuit of sen- 
sual gratification; and thereby undermine the foundations of 
the military virtues. It is a physical fact, and it is of much 
importance that it be well weighed by military men, that a course 
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of lugh living increases the irritability of the animal fabric; 
aiul, in so doing, places the health on a ticklish balance. If^ 
produces a similar operation on the movements of the mind ; 
for mind and body are nearly connected. Thus, while bodilyj 
exertions are desultory, the powers of action soon exhausted,] 
or easily turned aside from the regular ^^liannel of movement ii 
the pampered subject, the character of mind is also eapriciom 
ami unsteady, for the action of a common cause produces a cor- 
responding effect. Mind is here subject to the impulse of sensual 
gratification in one form or other; consequently it is selfish 
ivrapped up in its own gratifications, it is unmoved by an objcci 
of general concern,— a sentiment of national honor and gloryJ 
The courage, displayed in such a constitution of body and niind^ 
is partial and irregular ; — it is from an impulse of vanity, a desire 
of spoil, of rapine, or an incitement of lust. It is physically true, 
•that the votary of pleasure possesses but a weak constitutional 
valour. The sensibility of his corporeal fabric is the predomi- 
nant feature of his frame ; its gratification, his leading pursuit 
hence he is selfishly careful of his life ; or he exposes it froi 
the impulse of a capricious cause. The manifestation of courage 
is consequently desultory ; while the powers of the constitution/ 
unduly imtable and exclusively sensual, are incapable of en- 
during fatigue, and abhorrent from the privations and denials 
common in war. As it is thus evident, that the condition of 
body and mind resulting from high living, and the condition 
of body and mind necessary for the execution of military ser- 
vice are at direct variance with each other, the custom of hig] 
living, by a necessary consequence, ought, in sound reason, 
be banished from the military service of such nations as aim at 
eminence in war, or as are solicitous of maintaining their inde- 
pendence. It is known to those, who have studied the laws of 
action in animal bodies, that luxurious and high fed persons are 
* I r consti* 
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constitutionally less patient of railitary fatigues than others. 
They are reluctant to undertake them ; for their life has been a 
round of gratification, ---a desire of gratification is engrafted in 
their nature. This is true generally ; and the history of military 
campaigns proves in most instances, that those corps, who are 
accustomed, in times of peace, to a full and sumptuous table, are 
the least effective soldiers of any under the hardships of wat. 
They are dissatisfied and chagrined with homely fare ; they 
despond and sink under ideal privations ; — and, they fail in cir- 
cumstances of service, where the rustic mountaineer, whose ap- 
petite is not debauched by indulgence, feck no want and com- 
plains of no hardship. If this be true (and it has been proved in 
many countries in many instances, and it will be verified in many 
others, for it depends upon a physical law) it might reasonably 
be supposed, that, instead of studying to undermine the firni' 
^u'juu liiess and force of the military character by indulging, or encou- 
jy^aging habits of luxurious and pampered living, which, genc- 
"tating irritability, induces weakness, the object of a rational 
"^institution will be directed to arrange a sober and frugal table, 
''a form of diet meelsured in quantity, and of a quality calcu- 
lated to produce a firmness of physical power and steadiness 
of moral action. If this stands on good reasons, the practice 
followed, or rather the condition occasionally stipulated, that 
subalterns be obliged to spend a certain sum in addition to their 
pay, that they may live like gentlemen, that is, that they may 
dine at a table of two courses which has a chance to load the 
stomach, and drink a quantity of wme which confuses the 
head, the military character is placed on the brink of destruc- 
tion. If a habit of high living be the life of a gentleman, it is 
the death of a soldier ; and, if the subject be viewed dispas- 
sionately* and estimated in connexion with all its causes, a 
coiTcct knowledge of the case, will, it is to be hoped, produce 

^ a rule. 



a nile, fixing most positively, that every expence, attaching to 
military duty^ be so calculated and arranged, as to fall withiu 
the pay of the lowest officer who bears a commission. The due 
observance of such a rule would lead to the forming of real sol- 
diers ; for cut off from the indulgences ^of the table, the mind 
would strike out a new channel of pursuit ; if rightly directed, 
it would be a military one, conducting the nation to eminence, 
and rendering it secure from danger. 



SECTION II. 



DresSf or Clothing 



NEXT to the diet or feeding of troops, the dress or clothins: utility of 

. . uniform 

18 an object which deserves consideration ; and it is an object, clothing. 
which has, at all times, occupied a large share of the attentions 
of military people. The brilliancy of military dress, captivat- 
ing the eye by its gaudiness and contrasts, entices the multitude 
to assume a military life : the dress is consequently ornamented 
and gilded that it may act as a decoy* An appearance of uni- 
formity, in the external covering or clothing of the component 
parts of the fabric, conveys the idea with its first impressions 
that the capacity of action of the mass is uniform, or capable 
of one extent of exertion. Hence uniformity of dress is pro- 
dtictive of utility ; for it makes unifonn impression by the uni- 
formity of its appearance. This operates on the enemy^ aod 
probably sometimes produces effect by deception: but it lis 
further obvious, that the mere act of clothing soldiers in one 
uniform manner is useful, as facilitating the knowledge of 
parts ; or as serving to distinguish different corps or classes of 
troops from each other. This is external. It is further pre- 
• I I 2 sumed, 
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sumedy and it actually does appear, that unifonn clothing 
operates, in some degree, a deeper internal effect ; for it createfty 
t/j a certain extent, a common union of mind or sentimeat 
among the individual parts, as an effect of an impression uni- 
formly arising from one external object. Hence purpose or 
uvrfulnesft is evidently demonstrable ; not only as giving a sign 
of knoivledge or distinction of the class of troops, but, as laying 
thf: foundatirifis of a common character among soldiers. 

1'hc different warUke powers in Europe clothe their troops 
4iiv:azni\y; not only in colour of cloth, but in form and fashioOr 
oi clothing, according to the caprices of taste which predomi* 
it^xU^ with the respective nations. As the purpose of clothing 
in the *>helter of the body from inclemencies of weather^ whether 
li/:at. or cold, it is evident, that usefulness and convenience 
a/c itii: principal objects to be regarded in the arrangement: 
Uuz bcht fastiion is that, which best protects the body, and 
Kfthich U'/tiJht impedes the movements connected with military 
/luti^:%. Kvcry individual may be a judge of this, and every 
/»;»iion oujjht to follow its own rule ; for the copyist in clothing 
;iMi ;j/:<:oiitrcnient, like the copyist in the fashion of military 
jfAtrii<::t.ion or tactic, loses the importance connected with tliat 
infpM.HMon rif originality, which gives a sentiment of pride and 
iMlf :|#<:ndence to the mind. As pride of sentiment, or indepen- 
t\t'hi4' oi mind is the highest possession of a military nation, it 
i/#iut appear c»vi(lent to those who consider the reasons of 
»l#i*<^H, that an independent nation, in adopting whatever may 
^,d ii'^A'.iiil in tlu; tactic, accoutrement or clothing of foreign 
tro^p-., hjiould, in a manner, conceal from itself the source from 
v/h/rh it dmws the hints of improvement; for though a hint 
f /#;*'/ iff: li<jrrow(jd without wounding pride; a practice cannot 
\,t: juloplc^l without marking inferiority. It may be admitted 
'yvjthoiit weakening the argument in the present case, that Prus- 
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sian tactic, Austrian clothiog and accovitrement are the best 
forms of tactic, clothing and accoutrement, which have yet been 
invented for the use and convenience of soldiers ; yet, if indepen- 
dent people, instead of incorporating with their own arrange- 
ments that which is applicable and useful, professedly and^ei^i 
vilely adopt thewhole of the foreign system, such people caiinot 
be supposed to stand, even in their own estimation, in the first 
scale of military excellence ; for not being proud, as being na- 
tional in all the parts of their character, they necessarily become 
servile, as being foreign in the adjustment of external dress, or 
the arrangement of the military tactic, ' - •^'^*'' ■ ^'' 

Besides, what relates to the eftfect of clothing and accoutre- ^'^••"™ 

. clQtIiing. 

ment, strictly national, or professedly adopted and foreign ; some 
peculiarity, in the form of clothing, seems likewise to arisei ot 
attach itself to form of military tactic, or nature of military sei'^'* 
vice. The two leading military views are directed to impress 
an opinion of superior activity, or of superior power closfely 
consolidated. The first is more peculiar to open order and de- 
ultory fighting ; the latter to close mechanic tactic and regular 
ystematic war. An idea of activity naturally connects itself 
with the appearance of a smart figure. Clothing may, conse- 
quently, be supposed to assume a form of smartness, where the 
object in view, in forming and training the soldier, more di^ 
rectly aims at increasing and improving the activity of movfe'-^' 
ment, than at concentrating the solidity of force. Jf clotliing 
be light, there is less weight to be carried ; action may be pre- 
sumed, in such case, to be longer endured with proportionally 
less fatigue. This is true ; but it also often happens, that, in 
order to be light and to appear smart, the different parts of the 
dress are formed of such scanty dimensions, that the limbs may 
be said to be confined by a bandage, rather than covered by a 
garment. Such practice, whether proceeding from an idea of 
* burthen- 
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bartheQing the body lightly, or from an economy of clotht ia 
an error^— destructive, or repressive of the acdvity which it 
seems osteasibly intended to improve; for, the movement of 
the joints being constrained in the freedom of their action by 
the tightness of the clothing, fatigue, and all its consequences 
sooner ensue. This is an obvious evil : if it be avoided* tiie 
smart air of the figure, connected with fashion of clothing, is 
not without its use. It gives energy to action : an impression 
in such case operates an effect, as a soldier, ^vho looks smart, 
feeb that, in support of his assumed character, he cannot be 
otherwise than active. Such is the apparent advantage arising 
from the fashion of clothing of the form described. The clum- 
sier form seems to be more nearly connected with the close 
order of the mechanic tactic. The soldier, not being impressed 
with the idea of activity from the smartness of figure connected 
with his dress, does not feel himself to be obliged to move so 
quickly ; but, impressed with an idea of weight and solidity, 
lie tends insensibly towards a consolidation of his powers, by 
slow and regular steps, conceiving himself to be strong rather 
^tlian nimble. 

- As convenience and usefulness are the first points to be con- 
sidered in military dress ; and, as every person, who is expe- 
rienced in military service, may be supposed to be a judge of 
what is most suitable for his occasions, in the different con- 
ditions in which he may be brought to act, it consequently be- 
cnmes the first rule, in arranging the military equipment, to 
connect what is most useful and convenient with what is least 
explosive. Expence, in this case, is a material consideration; 
for, in all military arrangements, the economy of means is a 
principal hinge in the success of events. The Austrian govem- 
jjicni appear*^ to have hit this point the most correctly of any 
of the mdiUxry powers in Europe: for while, that which is 
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essentially necessary, even useful for the comfort of the foot 
soldier, is provided in sufficient quantity, no superfluity or ex- 
cess makes its appearance in any thing. The whole aiTanger 
ment is systematic, and coiTcct to a niost scrupulous exactness* 
This relates only to the infantry; for human ingenuity could 
scarcely contrive any thing more absurd, than the equipment 
of hussar regiments. The gaudiness of the figure is, in most 
cases, at direct variance with the usefulness of the man ; the 
powers of exertion are incumbered, or marred ; the value of the 
soldier, in actual service, diminished, tor the sake of pleasing or 
amusing the eye with the phantastic appearances of a toy^ 
shop. Even so numerous are the trappings, and so complicated 
the various parts of dress, that, unless an officer sleeps in his 
clothes, his quarters may be surprized, and he may himself be 
put to the sword, before he can button his jacket, or be in a 
condition to assume his arms. This attaches to the superfluous 
trappings of hussars ; the infantry are correct. But, though 
hints for improvement may be taken from the Austrian, or, 
from any other power which has studied rules of militar 
equipment by principle ; yet every nation, which maintains 4n' 
independent clmracter, may be expected to arrange the equip- 
ment of its military according to its own national taste. The 
subject is a subject of common sense ; and, it is a subject, upon 
which the soldier will form a better judgment than the officer; 
for he judges by the experience of what he feels in trial : a 
reference to such opinions, therefore, will not be an useless 
reference. 

• The dress of a soldier, like the dress of other men, consists o\ 
ditTerent parts, the properties of each of which it may not be 
improper to notice in a cursory manner. 

The coat is supposed to be made easy in all its parts : capa- 
ble of being buttoned over the U'unk of the body ; in length, 
* not 
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reaching lower than the middle of the thigh ; furnished 
with pockets, and every thing, which can contribute to make it 
convenient ; — in form and properties similar to the shooting or 
riding jackets of the present day. 

The coverings of the legs and thighs usually claim a good 
deal of attention in the arrangement of military dress. Breeches 
and leggins have been long a dress of soldici-s; and, though 
breeches and leggins, when properly made, are a good antl 
comfortable form of clothing in most conditions of service, they 
are, upon the whole, less suitable for all occasions than the 
pantaloon and gaiter. The pantaloon is supposed to be made 
easy in form, particularly at the knee, — even large, so as not 
to impede, in the smallest degree, the motion of the joints in 
exercise, or to prove irksome, by pressure, when the soldier 
sleeps in his clothes ; — the one, an occurrence which happens 
frequently on service ; the other, a circumstance, which is dif- 
ficultly guarded against where buttoning is employed ; for 
buttoning is radically connected with an idea of embracing 
tightly, or pressing closely upon the buttoned part. But, while 
the pantaloon has less chance of being irksome by its form than 
breeches, it also requires less time for adjustment in the act of 
dressing ; no inconsiderable advantage in a soldier's equipment, 
as it is obvious that a soldier ought to be enabled to sleep in his 
clothes without irksomcness; or, if he sleeps undressed, that he 
be able to dress himself in the dark, quickly, and without em- 
barrassment. — The short gaiter, well fitted, has advantages over 
the leggin ; it keeps sand and dust from penetrating to the 
feet equally well with the other ; it keeps the shoe fast, em- 
bracing the ancle, in such manner, as to foster wannth, and 
give useful support to the parts which require such assist* 
ance. The fleshy parts, such as the calf of the leg, which is 
thrown into frequent action in the motions of the body, rarely 
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suffer from cold ; the tendinous parts, such as the feet, ancles 
and knees are easily affected ; they consequently require to b< 
doubly guarded. On this ground, flannel or woollen socks 
cloth gaiters, and a doubling of the pantaloon with a knee capi 
will be found useful in guarding the parts which are least capa- 
ble of resisting the impressions of cold, or which most require 
additional protection against injuries. But, while the tendinous 
parts, — the feet, knees and ancles are kept warm by an addition 
of suitable clothing or defence, the fleshy parts, particularly th( 
calves of the legs, which, full of blood and moved in exercise^ 
do not often suffer from the impressions of such cause, ought 
not to be constrained by pressure, which impedes movement, 
nor heated by an unnecessary covering of woollen leggins, 
which accelerates the exhaustion pf their force. The increased 
heat, arising from such covering, is particularly hurtful where 
the legs are disposed to ulcerate ; and to this cause may, in 
some degree, be imputed the prevalence of sore legs, which so 
much annoys a certain description of soldiers. 

The feet, which are an essential part of a soldier^s body, re- 
quire to be particularly attended to. They require to be kept 
warm and dry ; for cold and wet feet are frequently causes of 
sickness, with those who have been bred in towns and carefully 
nursed in youth. The feet likewise, at the same time that they 
are kept warm and dry, must be preserved from blistering in 
the act of travelling, and carefully guarded from other chances 
of accident; for a lame soldier is ineffective in the field. In 
aid of this purpose, the flannel sock, or rather the long cotton 
sock, or half stocking with a sole of milled flannel, is an useful 
provision. It is within the compass of every man's understand- 
ing and most men's experience, that the material of flannel or 
woollen preserves a more equal temperature of heat than linen, 
even than cotton ; and it is also certain, that the feet are less 
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liable to blister in travelling when guarded by flannel, than by 
the other usual coverings : hence, the form of sock suggested 
will be found, in all cases, to be the most pleasant and most 
useful form of covering for the feet. 

But, as a proper condition of the feet is so essential for tlie 
proper performance of military duties, the shoes, boots, or haUr 
boots, (which last correspond well with the pantaloon form of 
clothing), must be well chosen and well made, — of good mate- 
rials for the sake of economy, and well fitted for the sake of 
ease and comfort to the feet in travelling. The properties of a 
soldier's shoe, (which ought to be furnished with an inner sole 
possessing an obscure sliding motion,) principally consist in 
thick and firm outer soles which do not yield to the impression 
of hard roads, — a form con^esponding with the natural shape of 
the foot, so as not to press the toes upon each other, or to press 
ppon the toes, thereby promoting the growth of corns which 
occasion lameness ; a high quarter, so as not to be drawn off by 
stiff and clayey roads ; the materials being, at the same time, 
good and durable, the leather well tanned, and prepared, by 
tallow or other means, to resist the impressions of wet. — It will 
not be deemed impertinent to remark in this place, that British 
soldiers are often wet in the feet, even bare-footed upon 
service ; a circumstance arising, partly from the flimsey ma- 
terials of which contract shoes are ordinarily made, and partly 
from the helplessness o£ the soldier himself, who is rarely in-^ 
structed in what relates to the proper care and repair of 
l^is personal necessaries. There is here an obvious evil. It 
calls for a, remedy, — both in the economical instruction, and 
in the care, with Avhiqh contracts for .army necessaries are 
formed. 

The useful proptuty oi' a soldier*s hat consists in being lightt 
and of a form to remain on the head without being tied ; in 
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being provided with a shade, in front, to protect the eyes from) 
the sun ; in being formed with a lofty crown, for the sake ol 
keeping the rays of a vertical sun at a distance, and of biuntinj 
the stroke of a sabre, levelled at the head. The present foi 
of cap possesses these properties, and is evidently more conve- 
nient and useful than the hat formerly used ; — it is possibli 
perhaps, that it may be still farther improved. 

The uniform of the British army has undergone some altera- jt^ 
tions of late years, and improvement has evidently been made 
in the form and fashion of several parts of it ; but there is still 
a part of clothing, though not of uniform, which calls for notice 
at some length, as opinions are divided about thequaiity of the^ 
most proper material of which it ought to be made. In formei 
times^ flannel was worn next the skin ; refinement substituted 
linen ; luxury, and feeble health, the consequence of luxury, 
now restore flannel clothing to its former place. There ari 
many persons at present, even writers, who believe, that the 
wearing of flannel, next the skin, is a security against a multi- 
tude of diseases, both in hot and cold climates ; there are somej 
on tlie contrary, who maintain that flannel clothing, by recei^ 
ing more readily, and harbouring more firmly than linen oi 
cotton the contagion of acute diseases, has served to propagat( 
malady in armies, and to concentrate noxious causes in sucl 
force as to engender the virulence of a pestilence. This is a 
bold, and by some will be esteemed a heretical opinion ; but it 
is strongly supported by what happened in the British ai'm}^ in 
the early part of the late war, the soldiers were here vei 
generally furnished with flannel clothing; the mortality, froi 
the ravages of contagious fevers, was unexampled. The evil 
stated, appears, on a candid consideration of the case, to have 
been connected with the flannel clothing ; but it cannot be 
proved, and, it is not pretended, that the flannel clothing was 
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the positive cause of it. The flannel clothing collected niorcr 
easily, and retained more firmly the noxious emanations of" dis** 
eased bodies, than linen or cotton would have done in quality 
of their natures ; while it did not, by its change of colour, or 
apLpearance of dirtiness, so readily discover, to the eye of the 
officer, the impregnations with hurtful matters. This is posi- 
tive, but there was no other direct evil which attached to it. 
Flannel is not in itself a noxious article of clothing; but it re- 
quires a nice care and exact economy to preserve it pure, Jt, 
however, has advantages ; and, as these are generally felt, thej 
are easily appreciated. Flannel preserves, more eiFectually than 
linen clothing, an equable warmth in the parts which it covers.. 
It absorbs moisture more readily ; and, in this respect, it is a 
pleasant material to be worn next the skin ; for the excess of 
perspiration, in hot climates, is quickly taken up by it ; the 
wettings with rain, in colder countries, are injurious or disa- 
greeable, only in an inferior degree where the body is covered 
with this raateriah Butj while it has this advantage very de- 
cidedly and clearly, it has other properties which probably 
overbalance its great benefits. As it preserves an equal heat oa 
the surface of the body, so it also preserves the skin soft, and 
preternaturally sensible; consequently exquisitely susceptible of 
impression, and easily acted upon by causes which aflect the 
balances of health. Its benefits are felt in their first impres- 
sions as titillations of sense ; but they are deceptions ; for the 
warmth, or other qualities of the flannel keep the skin highly 
charged, fostering a condition of excitability, which readily 
flies off in a diseased movement, when the circumstances of the 
subject, or the mode of application is changed. Hence if flan- 
nel, worn next the skin, preserves, or appears to preserve, in 
many cases, the health of the valetudinary, preventing the ac- 
tual explosion of disease by blunting the action of causes, it has^ 
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QQ the contrary, a direct tendency to form a valetudinary 
habit in those who are naturally robust : by increasing the sen- * 
sibility, it renders the balance of the moving parts ticklish; ' 
consequently the action of deranging causes is less resisted. If 
this be true, and it may be considered as demonstrative^ the use 
of flannel, so strongly recommended by medical writers as useful 
in civil life, is not only unnecessary, but injurious in armies;^ 
It may guard the valetudinary, whose balance of health is'^ 
ticklish, and whose exposure to the action of strong causes 
rarely occurs; but its defence against the strong causes, to 
which soldiers are often exposed in the service of the field, is ' 
insufficient; or soldiei's, improvident and careless of themselves, 
not unfrequently dismantle their defences, exposing themselves 
inadvertently, when preternaturally irritable in consequence 
of the previous fostering care of adventitious covering; so that 
they are now acted upon by things, which would have no effect 
in other circumstances, and, which ought not to have effect 
upon men, qualified to be numbered among the class of sol- 
diers; for soldiers ought to be removed, as far as possible from 
the valetudinary habit, even from the opinion of possessing a 
TaJetudinary frame. 

The health of man is a nice and an important subject. There 
are two ways, in which the uniform movement in which it con- 
sists may be supposed to be preserved, viz. one by guarding 
against the application of deranging causes with adventitious 
or external defences; the other, by fortifying the internal power, 
in such manner as to render it capable of resisting the actioh* 
of deranging causes, vnth its own force. The first is only under 
the command of the higher classes of society, in civil life; the 
latter belongs to the soldier, — considered as the principal de- 
fence of the soldier in all countries, — the support of health • 
among all nations who aim at eminence in war. The fii'st, or 
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liystem of care, which renders the body artificially susceptible 
of the impressions of disease, calls forth the ingenuity of me- 
dical men, in the contrivance of means to preserve the balance 
of health from being overturned ; the other, or system of ex- 
posure, which exercises and inures the body to bear impressions^ 
or vicissitudes of the action of causes which affect the health 
at first, but, which lose their power by repetition, attains the 
object on surer grounds. It is a physical, as it is a moral truth 
that novelty of impression is a spring of action ; that is, things^ 
w^hichare new, or unaccustomed to each other, run rapidly into 
contact and produce new action, or new combinations of action* 
In this manner^ an animal body, guarded carefully from the em* 
braces of external air, from vicissitudes of heat and cold, from 
wind and rain, and the. whole train of external causes which 
make impression upon the moving fibre, is easily disturbed by 
their slightest accidental applications; while, a body, exposed 
daily to the action of the same causes in superior force, suften^ 
no derangement, or no material one : it pursues its usual course 
amid incitements, which subvert the healthy movement of the 
irritable habit, highly charged, or ready to explode into a train 
of foreign action with the application of a new or unusual 
cause. This is witnessed dail}^ in every scene of life; and, it 
strongly proves the propriety of inuring the soldier to bear 
hardships ; that is, to acquire such a temper of frame, as is 
little sensible to the action of the causes which are common ia 
military service. It belongs to physicians, in civil life, to guard 
tlie irritable, and morbidly susceptible citizen from the action 
of deranging causes, by the adventitious aids of warm clothing, 
flannel and other means; it belongs to a wise military institu- 
tion to form the soldier, by a train of discipline, to resist the 
action of foreign causes by his own internal force; an effect, 
attained by familiarizing him with the various impressions 
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which arise in service; for foreign impressions, when often re- 
peated, become familiar, and lose the power of producing a 
deranging eflect. The means of attaining this are not imprac- 
ticable, not even difficult; but they are unpopular, as they 
enjoin temporary privation, or temporary pains and exposures 
to disagreeable things, m the hopes of obviating remote inju- 
rious consequences. The mass of mankind does not understand 
such doctrme. It requires an enlightened mind to perceive the 
vakic of a remote object; and, as the value of it is not obvious 
to every one, some constraint will be necessary to induce the 
croud to submit to a discipline, ultimately salutary, but im- 
mediately harsh and revolting. The effecting of such a mea- 
sure would require management in any circumstances: it may 
be reasonably supposed, that it will be accomplished with dif- 
ficulty among rich and luxurious nations, where the faculties 
are engrossed with the gratifications of sense. Tlie doctrine 
therefore, which inculcates the exposing of a soldier's body to 
wind and rain, heat and cold, for the sake of obviating the 
action of novelty ; that is, of familiarizing the habit with the 
effect of foreign impressions, is not likely to be well received^ 
for it implies an immediate suffering in the prospect of a re- 
mote or contingent good. Such discipline is notwithstanding 
necessary, if it be admitted that forming an army, capable of 
gaining and maintaining success in war, is an object worthy of 
attention* It may seem a paradox ; but it is true, that exces- 
sive care does more harm by fostering a condition susceptible 
of disease, liable to explode with the application of slight 
causes, than the habitual and familiarised exposure to the ac- 
tion of the strongest causes, which occur in the ordinary course 
of military service. It is a common observation, that irregular 
troops, who have the least protection from the inclemencies of 
weather, are usupUy the most healthy part of armies ; and fur- 
ther. 
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ther, if reference be made to a comparative statement of healfh 
among British trooi>«, previous to their being fumishexl with 
fiaonel shirts, socks, great coats and even blankets, it is pre- 
sumed, that the balance will not be found to stand on the side 
of the extraordinary care of later times. But prejudices are so 
strong on this head that arguments will not gain a hearing, — 
even experience will not command attention. The suggestion 
of training a soldier in hardship, in order to make him fit for 
hi» military duty in all its conditions, is so contrary to the 
sensations of a luxurious people, that it is likely to be deemed 
the suggestion of a barbarian of the dark ages, rather than the 
induction of accurate observations drawn from a wide field of 
experience. If there do not, therefore, exist any hopes of car- 
rying into effect the practice of the true form of discipline, 
which ensures a hardy frtmie by artificial exposure to all man* 
ner of hardships, which are common in military life, it only 
remains to point out the mode of care, which embraces the 
greatest number of advantages, incumbered with the smallest 
number of inconveniences or evils. 

As it is evident that the chief object, in arranging a soldier s 
equipment, ought to be directed to convenience and useful- 
ness; it follows of course, that the clothing ought to embrace^ 
in its form, the common object of covering the body, without 
ct)ustraining Uic free motion of the limbs; or without incum- 
bering the movement by clumsiness and superfluous weight. 
When H person is m a state of action, intently pursuing an 
object of duty or amusement, he is little liable to be impressed 
by the action of such causes, as are, in other circumstance^?, 
injurious to health. When actively employed, he may^ or he 
imtht^r ought to be lightly clothed: when lightly clothed, the 
iiontinuiini c of toil is easily endured ; for the body carries less 
wuigjiiit and i% thereby maintained at a lower tei^perature of heat. 
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Wheu a state of rest commences the susceptibility of foreign 
impression returns ; it will therefore be useful, luider those cir 
cumstances, to provide means, to be employed, discretionally,] 
according to occasion, as protection against the action oi 
foreign causes. In order to give the subject the command ol 
these defensive means, the clothing ought to be easy in it 
fashion, formed to button over the trunk of the body, as capa- 
ble of guarding the more delicate parts from harm, when th( 
action of exercise abating, the susceptibility of foreign impres*' 
sion recurs. This relates to the fashion of the common coat 
or uniform. But besides this useful fashion of the coat, a cloak, 
as extra security against the impressions of cold, when, actioi 
ceasing, there commences a^tate of total rest, may be reckoned 
a necessary provision for the protection of the soldier's healtl 
The cloak, here recommended, is not yet adopted by the in- 
fantry of the British army; reason says that it ought. It has ad- 
vantages over the blanket and great coat; for it is tapable of 
answering the purposes of both. A soldier is obliged to load 
himself, on the march, with a blanket, for the sake of the warmth 
which it affords at night; it affords no protection from rain to 
himself or his arms w hen he travels, or when he stands on duty 
at his post. A great coat is employed for that purpose ; but a 
great coat is not esteemed a sufficient defence against the cold 
of the night. Two things are thus provided for two purposes, 
which may be answered by one. A cloak with a hood, in the 
form of the Portugal cloak — the material a close, strong, duffle, 
light and warm, manufactured expressly for the purpose, ren- 
dered less penetrable to wet, by incorporating grease or oi] 
^ith the manufacture of the cloth, and of a length, sufficient 
to cover the ancle when the knees are a little bent, may b< 
expected to furnish sufficient protection from the cold of the 
night in the common circumstances of service, to defend the 
» L L soldier, 
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soldier and hh anns more perfectly from rain, when on the 
march or on duty than the great^coat; while it is not mate- 
rially more cumbrous, or inconvenient in the act of carriage. 
The doak is therefore the most useful provision, with Avliich a 
soldier can be furnished as a defence against cold, and rain^ 
and inclemencies of weather; unquestionably more comfortable, 
more safe, and a more sufficient protection than flannel wora 
next the skin. 

The form and fashion of a soldier*s external equipment is 
supposed to be such, as is stated. It remains to consider tbe 
quantity suitable for his occasions, in all conditions of service. 
This is an object of some importance ; for it is proved demon- 
strably to the conviction of all persons who have actually 
served in the field, that superfluous baggage, that is, baggage 
beyond the most correct measure of the wants, instead of bring- 
ing comfort, is a cause of great annoyance and vexation. The 
means of personal cleanliness, which consist in the provision 
of a complete change of raiment in the event of being wet, to 
which must be added a cloak, as a covering for the night i» 
time of sleep, as they are all which the soldier requires for his 
needs, so they are all which he ought to be permitted to pro- 
vide for his comfort. — It may be remarked of British soldiers, 
that they are often incumbered with a load of necessaries ; and 
it is often observed, that they are in want of what is usefiil and' 
suitable in the midst of their superfluity. The effect is not 
unnatural ; for it is an usual consequence, that, where j^ersons 
liave no more than one change of raiment, a kind of necessity 
obliges them to prepare for the return of want. The impression 
of the approaching want is strong; and the first occasion of 
replenishing is embraced. Where there is variety of means, 
the necessity does not present itself forcibly: hence, the dirty 
clothes, crammed into the knapsack, are suflered to accumu-^ 
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late, without forcing a recollectioa that they require to be 
cleaned. It thus often happens, and it happens by a copse- 
qiience natural enough, that a soldier, with four or more shirts, 
probably has not one clean ; that a soldier, who only has two 
in all, has one in his pack alwaj^s read^^ for use» This example, 
which occurs frequently in service, proves the utility of having 
a cause of necessity constantly placed before the eye of the 
soldier; for it is only under this impression, that he prepares 
himself for the contingencies which belong to his situation^] 
But, as the idea of reUef, from an impending necessity, brings 
with it a sensation of pleasure, so, in tliis interchange of necesi 
sity and reUef, life goes on actively, pleasantly and cheerfully.--j 
If a soldier be provided according to the following schedule, it 
is believed he may experience a reasonable degree of comfort, 
in all situations in which he can be placed; viz. two shirts 
liuen, cotton, or flannel, two pairs of socks, as described; twtr" 
pairs of flannel, or cotton drawers ; two pairs of shoes, or one 
pair of shoes, and one pair of half boots ; one pair of shor^ 
gaiters ; a foraging cap, as night cap ; shoe brushes of smal 
si^e, with blacking ball, combs, one razor and strap; brusl 
for the hair; soap; a sponge, for washing the body; a tow* 
for drying it; a pocket handkerchief; a stock; a robe d( 
chambre, or dressing gown of cotton cloth — to serve as a night 
shirt; a cloak, of duffle or other suitable cloth-*- with the neces- 
sary utensils for cooking. If the spare necessaries be put u] 
in neat and compact order in a case of oilskin, so as to b< 
secure from wet, and disposed in a havresack, for the sake o^ 
easy carriage, the soldier will not be incommo^lcd by their^ 
bulk^ nor encumbered by their weight : and while little loaded, 
he will be at the same time, independent; for he carries wit! 
him dry and clean clothes, and the means of protection from^j 
cold and rain- 
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of dress. The aiui of military discipline is directed to implant one sen- 
timent in the mind, as a principle of action, and to fashion the 
limbs to follow one order or cadence in movement; so thafe 
the machine, uniting the whole of its force systematically, may 
correspond in action with all its parts; and thereby produce 
one effect in battle, with the full and united exertion of its 
strength. Uniformity of dress, while it fixes an external siga 
for the knowledge of the parts, serves to give an idea or im- 
pression of uniformity of power, as connected with the external 
resemblance. If tliis has any just foundation in truth, it is 
evident that military clothing, which ought to be convenient 
and useful, as serving the purpose of clothing, ought also to be 
uniform in its appearance, as uniting with its appearance the 
idea of action common to all the parts, — plain, and simple^ 
and void of ornament; for ornament, breaking the union of 
view, diminishes the impression of the effect which naturally 
arises from the semblance of a whole. An army is a whole, 
supposed to be moved towards its object by one motive,, mov- 
ing in its course with a corresponding or measured force of 
power, as productive of one eflfect in action. As its design i& 
one, its appearance ought also to be one throughout; for uni- 
formity, in the appearance of the mass, gives an impression of 
union of power in the parts, and thus operates an effect by 
uniformity of appearance which is fictitious, as well as bjr ac- 
tual impulse of action which is real. Hence it is supposed to 
be useful, that troops be clothed correctly in one uniform mau^ 
ner; so that one impression may arise from the coup ^atil of the 
whole. The air of uniformity produces an impression of united 
force; but such impression is weakened, or destroyed by loading 
the clothing with rich ornaments and superfluous Uappings, 
iv^ith draw the attention from the estimate of the force, to the 
admiration of the gaudiness of the apparel. It is the union of 
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power and energy of movement w hich strikes the eye?, as con- 
stituting the value of the military fabric ; and, as man is th^^ 
acting instrument in the exhibition, man must always be s< 
placed as to be the superior object of attraction. The coun^ 
tenance is the noblest part of man; and the aspect of the coun- 
tenance marks the character of the mihtary machine. Artificial, 
disguises make impression on the faint-hearted by novelty; butJ 
as it is the aspect of countenance, indicating the purpose of the] 
mind, which impresses the senses of hostile force standing iiij 
battle array, tlie countenance, in sound reason, ought to b< 
placed prominent and forward in the picture, not obscured by] 
powdered locks and whiskers, or shaded by the impertinent ob^ 
trusion of cock feathers. Such ornaments are, in reality, wors^ 
than superfluous. If the subject be viewed in its real connexioij 
with cause and effect, such obtrusions, as they divide the a1 
tention, may be said to diminish the impression of what 
supposed, and v^hat actually is the true military impressionl 
The beauty of the military figure consists in a bold countenance, 
and animated movement ; the ornaments in personal cleanli- 
ness, and in the adjustment of the arms. Gaudiness and coui 
rage are as opposite as vanity and pride ; but it is pride of 
mind and power of arm which constitute the soldier's excel- 
lence. Vanity delights in gaudiness of dress, marking a flu6 
jtuating and weak character. It is a fictitious motive in a sol- 
dier, and produces no action of intrinsic value. It is fancifi 
and varied ; pride of mind on the contrary is simple. A rule 
of simplicity, but of correct uniformity in fashion, ought there- 
fore to regulate military equipment; for uniformity in garl 
serves to give an appearance of union to the mass; and simpli- 
city allows the genuine action of the instrument to stand pr 
minent ; in other words, the force of the soldier is seen am 
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estimated in tlic one case ; the taste of the taylor or accou( 
in the other. 

If military dress be considered in its [uinciple, as effcctii 
an impression upon the foe by appearance, it necessarily 
lows, that such impression will be less Ibrcible, as connects 
with the effect of varied and ornamented apparel; for variet"^ 
as observed before, divides, and ornament obscures the im- 
pression, which arises from an idea of union and correspondence 
among the parts of a power acting in mechanical concert. Id 
proportion therefore, as the attire of an array is gaudy andy 
varied, the impression^ connected with union of effect, is wealH 
ened ; but independently of the effect of impression alluded to, 
the military dress, which is loaded with ornament, occupies a 
large portion of time for the purpose of adjustment; ivhile, ej 
clusively of the time wasted in tliis useless purpose, the jtn 
employed, with a view to clean and ornament, viz. pipe-CJ 
for the clothing, grease and flour for the hair, actually poHuJ 
the skin, and obscure the manly expression of the countenance? 
Pipe-clay serves to cover up dirtiness; yet a soldier is said to 
be clean, if his clothes, facings, &c. be covered with a crust 
pipe-clay or ochre; and, the head is allowed to be well dressi 
Avhere a crust of grease and flour covers the hair, — ^The sem 
lion of personal cleanliness is one of the greatest and purej 
pleasures, which man enjoys. When perfectly clean in peTsoi 
a man may be said to live at every pore, to be animated in 
every fibre. A soldier, who is condemned to cover his clotb< 
with a crust of pipe-clay, and his hair with a paste of grea? 
and flour, can never know the comforts of perfect life. Th< 
skin being filled, even incrusted with earthy matters, the hail 
matted with grease and flour, the sensations cannot be luxuri* 
ous,— not even comfortable. Health, itself, is perhaps impairedj 
for, as nothing contributes more to health than persomU clean^ 
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liness, which ensures the activity of all the parts of the skin ; 
so nothing impairs it sooner than artificial dirtiness, which im- 
pedes the action of its finer parts. Hence it may be inferred, 
that, the militaryclotliing, which requires to be incrusted with 
pipe-clay or ochre in order to appear clean, is not well con- 
trived; pipe-clay being a material, which does not clean pro- 
perly speaking, but which only covers up the appearances of 
dirt. The custom of dressing the hair with grease and flour 
is, in like manner, a sacrifice to appearance, at the expencc of 
cleanliness and comfort. Even the eftect, as relative to ap^ 
pearance, is calculated on an eiTor in knowledge; for every fic- 
titious ornament about the head, which obscures the counte- 
nance of the soldier, the cause which makes impression, defeats 
the purpose, weakening effect, by attempting to render comely 
and attractive that which ought to be stern and formidable, 
A stern countenance is the countenance of a soldier; and a 
stern countenance, under powdered locks and waving plumes, 
is a combination at variance with itself. The cares of military 
men seem to have been misapplied on this head ; for, as strength 
of impression, calculated for eftect, consists in the uniformity' 
of the bulky mass; and, as uniformity only consists with sim- 
plicity, simplicity, according to this principle, constitutes the 
fundamental rule in the arrangement of military dress. Health 
and vigour best consist with personal cleanliness; personaHl 
cleanliness is, therefore, an object intimately connected with 
the mode of clothing troops. Pipe-clay, which is positive dirt^ 
as it relates to the skin, may be reasonably supposed to prove 
injurious to the health. Grease and flour, pasted upon the 
bair, if not positively noxious to the health, engender and serve 
to harbour vermin. The practice is foreign to cleanliness; and, 
the eftect is not even beautiful to the eye; for man is, in no 
situation, so attractive, as when he is perfectly clean in his 
• clothes. 
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clothes, and in his person. The hair, when washed with soap 
and water, well brushed, cropped, queued or otherwise tied up, 
50 as to be kept in good order, is less inconvenient to the indi* 
vidual, pleases the eye of a soldier more perfectly than a gr^nd 
frismre^ covered with grease and flour ; and, it less incommodes, 
than an appendage, or baton of artificial hair enveloped in! a 
case of leather. — If such are esteemed ornaments, they nnust, at 
least, be allowed to be incjimbrances. 

But while the disadvantages and the inconveniences, stated 
Efcctof dresa as resulting from a gaudy and variegated dress, are of some ini- 
portance, on different accounts, the mental impulse, impeded in 
its action, or diverted in its course by the obtrusion of trappings 
and ornaments attached to the military uniform, presses itself 
on the notice with still greater force. Pride, or a sentiment of 
honor, is the motive which urges a soldier to his duty, and 
which maintains him stedfast in his place. It is a simple mo- 
tive, and it has only one form of action, which is marked bjr 
progress, in a direct line, to a prominent object. The motive 
of the action is internal, — peculiar to the man, or common to 
the character of an army or a people. This pride of mind is 
conscious of pre-eminence from the possession of an internal 
quality: it consists in a character of firmness^ which maintains 
its place, or pursues its purpose to the destruction of its ex- 
istence; but it is modest; it acts in silence — and without boast. 
Vanity assumes its garb; but it is directly opposite in the inti- 
mate qualities of its nature. Vanity courts applause and admi- 
ration, hangs all its attractions on the outside, and calculates 
value by external appearance. It is not a military quality, for 
it is fluctuating and wavering; but, by a misapprehension of 
things, it is fostered in armies as the substitute of pride, which 
is the basis of military excellence. The two are directly at 
variance. A vain man may be insolent and overbearing; but 
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he is not proud ; for pride consists in dignity of mind, which 
is remote from insolence, as it is from vanity. Hence, if mili- 
tary dress, and it seems to be the fashion of the times in most ^ 
countries, be so contrived as to render man vain of an appear* 
ance, instead of rendering him proud of the possession of 
reality, it not only mistakes its end, but it defeats the grand 
military purpose, weakening, by multiplied causes of distrac- 
tion, the impulse of action in the grand channel. It is thusj 
that ornaments of dress, — feathers, lace and gildings of the out- 
side engross the faculties, and fill the mind of the soldier witlr 
the vain conceit, how he looks. Where a soldier's thoughts are 
strongly or chiefly directed to the imagining of fictitious dress, 
for the sake of attractive appearance, he, by a natural conse- 
quence, neglects the inside or reality : the mind has only one' 
predominant object; the fictitious and the real are incompatible 
with each other. Hence it may be inferred, that those, who 
expect to make men brave, by first making them vain of the] 
ornaments of military dress, proceed on a mistaken knowledge 
of the action of causes on the mind of man. A love of the 
gaudiness of dress enamours a man of himself; for it makes 
him vain of his appearance. It enhances the love of hfe ; for 
it supplies a material of selfish gratification. It consequently 
diminishes the radical fund of bravery; for, though vanity often 
urges a man to acts of enterprise, that is, to enter the fiel 
of battle with a shew of courage, it is only the possession ol 
honor, or mental pride, which secures him from quitting it with- 
out disgrace. Vanity is emptiness ; and the conduct of the 
vain man wavers and fluctuates in danger. Pride of mind is' 
a reality; the silent, proud and modest man is firm, even ob- 
stinate in his course, in the midst of difficulty. Such is con- 
sistent with principle in reason ; and, it is verified, by proof, 
in experience ; it being uniformly found to be tru^, that it is 
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the modest man only, who stands firm in the day of severe 
trial. If this be so in fact, it may be presumed that the im- 
provement, which appears to have been made in the manner 
of equipping, and the taste^ %vhich has been displayed in orna- 
menting the dress of soldiers, as it operates upon the principle 
of vanity, must, to a certain degree, produce a retrograde 
movement in the military course,— a disorganizing eflect in the 
radical joinings of the military fabric* 



SECTION III. 



Exercise^ — Bodily and Mental, 



'tility of cx- 

fcrciae. 



IT is a well known, and an acknowledged fact, that nothing 
is so destructive to the discipline, to the character and energies 
of man, as habits of idleness. It is therefore an object of ge- 
neral concern, that all the hours of a soldier's time be occu- 
pied; and it is an object of military concern, that these hours 
be occupied in military exercises, or, in such exercises as add 
directly or collaterally to the military powers. The exercises, 
calculated to form soldiers for the practice of their profession, 
have been noticed already, and their advantages have been 
pointed out. But though the rudiments are supposed to have 
been laid in the primary school, it is obvious that perseverance 
in the practice is necessary, even after a soldier is incorporated 
with his regiment, in order to improve and confirm the habits 
which were begun in early life. The exercises alluded to are 
various, — and they are severally useful in their places. If they 
are understood in their principles, they will be performed with 
pleasure; for people take pleasure in doing that which they 
understands Dancing gives pleasure on its own account ; and 
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it is ffieretore practised with cheerfulness. Fencing is practised! 
with interest; for it impresses an idea of security to life, 
furnishing improved means of defence; or, an increased powei 
of offence in attack. The combined movements of marching, 
of running in cadence, &c. communicate an idea of the man- 
ner, in which separate powers are rendered irresistible b 
being joined and properly matched in action, Tiie pleasui 
arising from these exercises is therefore felt by the soldier, as 
an individual gratification ; or, its importance is estimated ii 
his reason, by the consciousness of the pre-eminence which it 
gives to him for the execution of his military duties. But, as 
these exercises cannot be supposed to occupy the whole of the 
time, that a soldier is exempted from carrying arms, it will be 
useful to fill up the intervals by games or pastimes, instituted 
in the open air, viz. ball-playing, cricket, quoits, &c.; in which, 
while the man is amused on his own account, his powers as a 
soldier are improved, his endurance tried, and the extent of his 
exertions ascertained. 

It is intended that a considerable share of the soldier's time 
shall be occupied by the varied round of the exercises alluded 
to; buti as there must necessarily be intervals in bodily exer- 
cise, and as there ought to be no interval or intermission in the 
progress of military improvement, it must be so contrived, that, 
when bodily exercises cease, or when circumstances do not 
admit of their being entered into, on account of weather or 
other causes, the exercise of mind, no less necessary than the 
exercise of body, be called in to succeed — in relief of ennui, 
which is retrograde or negative, and in aid of military progress, 
which is positive. This is a subject but little regarded; for 
military education rarely has a higher aim, than that of ren- 
dering the soldier submissive to command, and steady in ex- 
terior conduct as ^n animated macliine. If the mind obtain 
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any notice, as calculated to operate on animal movement, the 
purpose is effected by fostering a desire of dress, for the sake 
of appearance ; or of arranging a train of indulgences, for 
the gratification of appetite. In this there is error: for if 
vanity be flattered, dignity of mind is obscured ; and if appe-^ 
tites be indulged, the fund of military excellence is under- 
mined. The subject is of important consideration ; and, if 
viewed philosophically, something like a counteraction may be 
discovered between the operation of the genuine military prin- 
ciple, and many of the pmctices which obtain in most of the 
military services in Europe, It is ostensibly the wish of the 
tactician, and the aim of military institution, to render the 
fi-arae of the soldier as little as possible sensible of the impres- 
sion of foreign causes; it professes to combat the desire of 
pleasure, or to blunt sensibility for the common allurements of 
life, physically and morally ; so that the dangers which threaten 
its existence be less regarded. This is a view of* common sense,— 
level to every man's understanding. The system of care, ease 
and indulgence which grows into fashion, runs counter to this 
view. It is calculated to increase the physical wants of the 
soldier, to multiply and extend the reign of his appetites. It 
fosters vanity, and cherishes gratification of corporeal sense 
through all the extent of the fabric, from the moving power to 
the mere mechanical instrument. In a fabric so constituted, 
so prepared, and so overcharged with inflammable materials by 
the accumulations of care and indulgence, movement is irre- 
gular and fluctuating; for sensibility is excessive; — sense rules, 
and the appetites of sense have an endless caprice. 

As it is the object of military institution to reduce into order, 
and to bring, under command, the movements of the animal 
body, as stimulated to action by a variety of different causes ; 
so there appeal's to be no efibctual mode of doing this, but by 
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implanting one idea in the mind,^ — one paramount sentiment, 
which, domineering with force, absorbs into itself all the little 
caprices and wanderings of corporeal sense. The foundations 
of this institution are supposed to be laid in the primary school 
of education ; the routine of disciplinCj now practised by the 
formed soldier, is supposed to be calculated to improve and 
confirm the effect of what was begun in early life. Man, as 
formerly observed, is most attracted by what is highest in the 
point of glory, and most intere&ted by what most nearly con* 
cerns himself. The heroic acts of the Black Prince, and of the 
English soldiers under his command, form the most brilliant, 
the most generous and the most interesting part of the English 
history. Such example is therefore best calculated to engender 
a heroic spirit; and, as an united spirit of heroism in armies is 
the only principle which can uniformly ensure, at least uni- 
formly deserve success, a manual of these achievements, judi- 
ciously thrown together, might be supposed to operate an use- 
ful effect in the present times, in animating and rousing the 
military spirit in the breast of the English soldier. A similar, 
and not less impressive impulse, might be given to the lowland 
Scot, by a manual of the strongest features of the history of the 
generous Wallace. The achievements of Wallace were noble 
in themselves, and will be felt by every one ; but they particu* 
larly seize the sympathies of the Scotchman, who honors him* 
self in the independence of his country. — The highlander pos- 
sesses a strong cast of heroism in his natural character; and he ^ 
so abounds with the fire of courage, that it is rarely necessary 
to animate his spirit by artificial aids. 

The traits of heroic character, which stand, in the records of 
national history, are powerful instruments, if well managed, in 
perfecting the military education. They animate the courage 
to acts of entei^prize, and they cement the bond of ujiiou ; for 
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they place national glory on a point of elevation to which all 
eyes are directed, A certain portion of time will, therefore, be 
usefully devoted to the purpose of impressing, on the mind, a 
figure of heroic sentiment drawn from this source, and of so 
directing the impulse, as to improve and confirm the impression 
into a fixed habit of action. Such sentiments, thrown into 
verse may be supposed to constitute the catechism of the young 
soldier. With the aid of cadence, and the impression arising 
from a commanding tone of music, the action, which springs 
from the genuine source of justice, and moves in this channel, 
as it is one in its design, will be irresistible in its effect ; all the 
weaknesses, incident to man's wavering nature, being absorbed 
in the beam of prominent glory* The songs of T3^rta?us seem 
to have operated some such enthusiastic eft'ect upon the soldiers 
of Sparta ; and the hymn of the Marseillois, the tones of which 
sei^e the sympathies of the soul, and rivet the whole force of 
action to one object, may be regarded as a grand instrument in 
the French revolution ; a cause, which gave incalculated success, 
on many occasions, to the French arms. It may hence be con- 
cluded, that an army, which is well composed in its mechanical 
structure, and which is moved to action by the electrising influ- 
ence of heroism, cemented by the cadence of music, will be as 
a rock in the day of battle, — not to be shaken ; and as a torrent 
in the strength of its course — not to be withstood. 

Tlie effects of exercise are eminent in perfecting the adjust- 
ment of the parts of armies, mechanically ; in improving and 
confirming the moving energies, mentally; and, in contributing 
to preserve health, medically. It has been long obser\^ed, and 
it was particularly well understood and appreciated by the 
Bomans, that a routine of exercises, performed in the' open air, 
0everc, and perseveringly persisted in, so as to impress a form of 
action upon the animal fabric, contributes, enjinently, to the 
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preservation of health : — such exercise is, in fact, of more value 
to an army than an host of physicians. The observation is ve- 
rified in daily experience ; but though well ascertained in 
variety of trials, it is not acted upon systematically in the 
armies of modern Europe. The military exercises of the pre- 
sent times call forth no exertions, and excite no movements, 
which try, extend and confirm the stability of the bodily organs ; 
t4iey embrace no sudden transitions from cold to heat, and from 
heat to cold ; from rest to action, and from action to rest,— • 
familiarizing the body with vicissitude. It is presumed that 
the Roman soldier, who sweated daily, and who sweated pro- 
fusely under toils, possessed, in a less degree than the modern 
soldier of luxurious countries, that high-charged irritability of 
fibre, which flies otf in a deranged movement with the applica- 
tion of trivial causes ; for, passing suddenly from cold to heat 
and from heat to cold in the routine of daily exercise, the 
changes, which occurred in actual war, had no novelty, and 
produced no injurious effect : — in the modern soldier, not inured 
in such practice, the trial cannot be made with impunity. 

But further, in addition to the advantages arising from the cicSlS 
practice of active exercises, as stated above, there are other 
forms of exercise, or discipline, which, as contributing to the pre- 
servation of health in an eminent degree, require to be considered 
with some attention. Among these, personal cleanliness is one of 
the first. It is commonly understood that pex'sonal cleanliness 
is preservative of health. Of this, as a matter of feeling, every 
one is competent to form an opinion. The act of making the 
body clean affords the highest gratification of pleasure to ani- 
mal sense, of which man's nature is capable ; and it is a grati- 
fication, the most pure and satisfactory^ as it is accompanied 
with an accession of vigour and force, unalloyed with vexation 
in its consequences. As the exercise of purifying and cleaning 
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the person contributes^ in the manner noticed^ to increase power 
and presen'e bealth, the care of bodily ablution necessarily oc- 
cupies its requisite allotment of time and management in the 
routine of a soldiers occupations^ The custom is salutary ; it 
consequently becomes the concern of a wise military economy 
to pro\nde the means, and to ensure the correct execution of 
the practice. In this view, a soldier is supposed to be provided 
with a sponge and towel, as part of his necessaries ; and, when 
so provided, he may, wherever water is to be found, have the 
opportunity of washing his body from head to foot ; a process, 
which oug:ht to be effected completely and lavishly by means 
ci tiie sponge, once a day, preferably at noon, — when the day is 
Hi the hottest^ or, when the animal heat has been pretematu- 
rally increased by previous exercise. It is useful in the manage- 
ment of this operation, that the body be purposely exposed for 
a short time, naked, in the open air : in such case, it is not ne- 
COOTury to be scrupulously exact in drying it ; for, if it pos- 
tals heat% W if it be put in motion, no evil will result from a 
nHiiiht moisture remaining on the surface of the skin. If circum- 
stances do not permit a daily ablution, few reasons, except 
abtolute want of water, can be strong enough to prevent its 
hting ertocted at least twice a week. But, besides the ablution 
^f ihe bi>dy alluded to, the hair ought to be washed frequently, 
at Ieii5*t twice a week, with soap and water,— or water to which 
'%% a Jile<l some salt of tartar, — dried, combed, brushed and com- 
pif luly cleared of all pollution. As a farther aid, in the process 
of cIcanHing and cleanliness, a robe de ckambre of cotton cloth, 
IN su|ipo!«ed to be employed as a night-shirt, where the nature 
fif tlif^ sen'icc permits the soldier to sleep undressed. The sug- 
Msiion may be considered as an improvement of considerable 
iiTinortance. It will probably be found to be economical ; for 
thti shirt will be saved, and sheets will be unnecessary; but its 
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great benefit consists in the necessity it implies of exposing the 
naked body to the open air, in the act of dressing and undress- 
ing ; in the refreshment of the skin by the application of a cool 
shirt after sleep ; and, in preventing the accumulation of ani- 
mal emanations on the apparel, a cause which appears to be 
highly injurious to health. If the process here described be duly 
executed, the body will be perfectly clean, the sensations luxu- 
rious, the vigour improved to its utmost extent, — and health 
will be secure ; for, as there is nothing new in the impression 
of moisture where such a form of discipline is pursued, the wet- 
tings, which occur in the course of military service, have little 
chance of producing a derangement in the movements of the 
machine: and, as noxious causes, which generate in the body, 
are washed away by water, or swept away by a current of fresh 
air, contagious fever has no chance of being engendered, or 
even of existing should it be accidentally introduced. A habit of 
personal cleanliness brings with it, in this manner, a numerous 
train of advantages to the soldier; and, as personal cleanliness 
is a radical institution of military economy, the execution of it 
must be conducted under the eye of a military officer, — not less 
punctually than the evolutions of tactic, or the trainings in the 
use of arms ; but it has not, perhaps, as yet met with this atten- 
tion in any of the European armies. 



SECTION lY. 

Accommodation of Troops^'^m Barracks^ Camps, and Transport 

Ships, 



TO contrive a proper manner of lodging or protecting troops j^jg.^^, 
from the inclemencies of weather, without engenderins; other *^°"^^' 
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evils, would not appear to be an easy task ; for the occurrence 
of mischief is frequent. The subject, on this account, neces- 
sarily forms an important consideration in the economical ar- 
rangement of armies* The Accommodation in question is of a 
two-fold nature, viz. liouses or barracks, as adapted to the ser- 
vice of permanent stations ; tents or huts, as employed in the 
moving duties of the field in actual war. It is obvious, that 
the right management of this business requires a deep know- 
ledge of the causes which aftect human health, — deeper and 
more correct than what appears to fall to the lot of those ta 
whom the matter is frequently iutrusted. Among warlike and 
civilised nations, the military force is usually protected against 
the inclemencies of weather by the erection of barracks in one 
case, or by tents in the other* Such provision seems usefial or 
necessary on the first view of the subject ] but while useful on 
some accounts, it must also be remembered, that the shelter 
alhided to is apt to be connected with circumstances, which are 
more pernicious to health than the effects of inclement weather, 
even in an inclement season. It is very well known, for it has 
been often proved in trial, that where a multitude of men are 
collected together and confined in narrow space, the air is pre- 
served, with difficulty, from being contaminated ; and, as it is 
known that contaminated air is destructive of health, it is ob- 
vious that the fundamental rule to be regarded, in providing 
accommodation for troops, relates to the power of contriving 
protection >vithout incurring risk of such contamination. With 
knowledge of the nature of physical causes, and an acquaint* 
aocc with tlw; effects of their operations upon animal structure, 
the object is attained with facility* Without such advantage, 
the good intentions are defeated. We stumble from error to 
errrif,— suffer, and blame the constitution of things, when our 
owu ignorance of the principles of just arrangement only is in 
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blame.-— This is strongly excniplified in what regards the accom- 
modations which are provided for soldiers in peace or war. 

1, Barracks, 



The position and structure of barracks, intended as permanent pos 
quarters for troops, are objects of great concern in a national 
point of view ; for, if barracks be injudiciously placed or badly 
constructed, the health will necessarily suffer ; and, if health 
suffer, and life be lost from such a cause, we shall have reason 
to lament, that our cares, instead of being useful, have been 
hurtful to the state. Suggestions on this head will not, it is 
presumed, be thought impertinent; for experience proves 
strongly that there is room for amendment. The position of < 
barracks, it may be observed, is often commanded by necessi- 
ties which leave no option of choice ; but where such necessi- 
ties do not exist, it may be useful to know, that, the eligible 
position for barracks, is a position on a soil, which is dry in it- 
self, or so circumstanced as to be capable of being made dry 
by draining, sheltered from piercing winds by interposition of 
rising grounds, shaded, if possible, by trees, as communicating 
freshness to the air^ placed without reach of the atmosphere of 
swampy grounds, or the foul banks of large and slow^ moving 
rivers, and possessing at the same time a command of spring or 
runninix water. Such position may be esteemed to be the proper 
one : it possesses convenience, and it gives a fair promise of not 
being unhealthy ;-— two objects demanding the first attention 
of government, in founding its permanent military establish- 
ments. 

In regard to the mode of construction, as connected with CoSS 
health, one great rule is to be constantly held in view, viz. to 
guard, as far as possible, against the contamination of air, 
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necessary clement can only be ensured, by the operation of the 
strong heat of fire. Economy of means is the essence of mili- 
tary arrangement ; and, in order, that the smallest quantity of 
fuel operate the greatest effect, it is clear that the fuel, in this 
case, must be placed in an open fire stove, erected m the center 
of the apartment. The heat will thus be equally diffused to 
every part ; and the air, being moved equally from every corner 
of the apartment, by the rarefying influence of fire when 
acting strongly, the ventilation will be miiform and perfect 
throughout. 

In regard to the size of barrack rooms it may be observed in ^.^^^^ 
general, that a room calculated for twelve or fourteen soldiers, ^^^^ 
with a small apartment separated by a partition for a Serjeant, 
as it is the size most consistent with the preservation of health ; ■ 
to it is the size best calculated to enforce the rules of discipline I 
Hind to ensure good conduct among the men. When soldiers are fl 
thrown together in great numbers, confined in the same com- ■ 

Iinon apartment, they naturally huddle into groups : the air is I 
Boon contaminated in consequence of such accumulation ; and I 
(irregular acts, as they are more favoured in their rise, by the ■ 
circumstances peculiar to a large and numerous mass of people ■ 
assembled together, so they are more difficultly detected or re- ■ 
pressed : tlie mass becomes licentious when mixed, and, occu- I 

pying a large extent, the restraints of discipline are weakened. I 

It is hence evident, that small apartments, of the dimensions ■ 

stated, are preferable for the barrack accommodation of sol- ■ 
^diers, as preservative of these three essential points, — health, I 
military discipline, and private morals, ■ 

K The next point, viz. furniture, or equipment of a barrack Fyrnjture 
"apartment, is an object of some importance ; for it is materially 

connected with ventilation, or purity of air, and consequently m 

with health. Where the floors of the apartment are of board, H 
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bedsteads are supei'fluous. If the soldier be furnished with a 
paillasse, — filled with straw, he sleeps in safety and in luxury 
on a boarded floor. — It will necessarily be supposed to be an 
object of study, with every military officer who considers things 
maturely, to inure the soldier to habits, in times of peace, 
which correspond, as nearly as possible, with the circumstances 
w^hich occur in actual war. The soldier, who has been accus- 
tomed to sleep in sheets, on a raised bedstead in a comtnodious 
barrack, conceives it to be a hardship to lay himself down on a 
hard board without straw" ; or, on the bare turf without a pil- 
low. But this must often happen in the service of the field ; 
and, when it happens, the first trials give dissatisfaction and 
chagrin, — even probably afiect the health, the habit being deli- 
cate, — rendered irritable by ill-judged care. Bedsteads, it may 
be added, are superfluous in the view of comfort; and the ex- 
ample is injurious in the case alledged ; but, a double tier of 
bedsteads, as obtains in some barracks, or a double tier of plat- 
forms, as is usual in most, seem, as if they had been contrived 
purposely to contaminate the air, to favour the rise of conta- 
gious fever; and thereby to annihilate or render an army inef* 
fective. The case lias a multitude of examples in proof of 
destructive etfect ; but there are points upon which experience 
is not sufficient to make us w ise, — and this unfortunately is one 
of them. Barrack-rooms, equipped according to the custom 
which now obtains, are purified with difficulty. If no bedsteads 
existed, or if no platforms were permitted to be erected for the 
purpose of a soldier's repose, the proper ventilation of the 
apartments could not be a difficult or a tedious process; for the 
paillasses, which are spread out upon the floor at night, being 
canied into the open air, in fine weather, or otherwise piled up 
in the corner of the apartment in the morning, the area is left 
free of incumbrance, presenting no matters which interrupt the 
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circulation of a pure atmosphere, in the whole extent of the 
roopi ; so that every thing, which is impure, or disposed to 
stagnate, being readily moved into the current of circulation, 
produced by the strong heat of fire, or the counter opening 
of doors and windows, is guided to an outlet and speedily 
expelled. 

Besides paiUasses, filled with straw, sheets and blankets are provisi 
the ordinary equipment of barrack apartments ; but, if instead 
of sheets or blankets, a soldier were provided with a robe de 
chambrc of coarse and strong cotton cloth, made sufficiently 
long to cover the feet and ancles, he would sleep comfortably ; 
and, with the addition of his cloak and the warmth of his com- 
rades, he would sleep as warm as a soldier ought to be accus- 
tomed to sleep. When he enters upon service, as he has, or 
ought to have the same equipment, he experiences but a small 
change of condition, feels little chagrin, and has no great chance 
of suffering materially in his health, — for nothing is new. He 
depends upon himself for his personal comfort ; and, as he con- 
tinues to move, in this respect, in the same channel in war, as in 
peace, he neither experiences luxury, nor want ; is neither 
raised high in liopc with anticipation of indulgences ; nor de- 
pressed in spirit with an idea of accumulating hardships. This 
constitutes a soldier ; hence it is th6 office of a rational military 
institution to train the recruit in a systematic school, till he ac- 
quires this firm and steady habit of enduring, with impunity, 
whatever may occur in the course of liis military duties. 

The manner of cleaning and purif} ing barrack apartments is Purifi< 
a subject, not to be passed over without notice in the present 
sketch. If the apartments be infected with the causes of con- 
tagious disease, nitrous fumigations and white-washing are 
common means of purification ; but if the infection be strong 
they will not be/ound to be sufficient. A hot varnish would 
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be decisive and radical ; but it is expensive. Jn prevention of 
infection, common washing of the floors and walls with soap and 
water (provided the walls are smooth and polished) twice a 
week, in warm and fine weather ; or dry rubbing daily, with a 
hard and heavy brush, in cold, damp and foggy weather, may, 
with the proper ventilations, be considered as sufficient security, 
where the furniture and equipment are such as have been 
stated. Tlie washing, or rubbing removes noxious matters 
which adhere to the walls or floors ; the ventilation, by a proper 
management of h volume of pure air, entering at the level of 
the floor by dooi-s and windows, in fine weather ; or, by proper 
movement of air, rarefied in consequence of the action of strong 
heat of fire, in damp and foggy weather, prevents the aggrega- 
tion of matters which become noxious by concentration ; or 
it dissipates them completely when aggregated. Upon the 
whole, if the outline of the suggestions, hinted in this place, be 
filled up in detail and followed out with care in execution, it 
may be confidently assumed, that contagious fever will not arise 
in barrack apartments ; even, if imported, it will not exist for 
any length of time. As things are, it is prevented from gene- 
rating with difficulty ; when generated, it scarcely can be ex- 
pelled, without abandoning the apartment and changing or 
destroying the furniture. 



2. Encampment. 



The sttbject of encampment, or manner of covering ti^oops in 
the field, is not less important, than that which has been just 
DOW considered. There is here, as in the other case, a necessity, 
on many occasions, which lea\>es no option of choice in occu- 
pying positions ; but there is unfortunately an authority, derived 
from example and the sanction of high names,^which directs the 
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niiiitary officer, when under no military constraint, to fix liia 
encampment on grounds which are unhealthy in theniselves> or 
which arc exposed, by position, to the influence of the surround- 
ing causes of disease. Such measures proceed from acting on a 
presumed knowledge of the intimate causes of things, which we 
cannot know ; instead of acting, by the experience of facts, 
which we are qualified to observe and to ascertain. It is con- 
sonant with the experience of military people in all ages and 
countries, that camp diseases most abound near the muddy 
banks of large riv ers, near swamps and ponds, and on grounds 
newly stripped of their woods. This is a fact which every his- 
tory confirms ; but the practical application of the fact has 
been set aside to make way for an opinion. It was assumed as 
a truth amid the varying fashion of medical doctrines, that 
camp diseases originated in putrefaction as in a source, and 
that putrefaction was connected radically with a stagnant con- 
dition of the air. As streams of air usually proceed along 
livere, with more certainty and force than in other places, and, 
as there is evidently a more certain movement of the air, that 
is, more wind in open grounds than in woods, this sole conside-^ 
ration, without any regard to the testimony of experience, seems 
to have influenced opinion, so far as to establish a general 
maxim, that the banks of rivers, open grounds, and heights ex- 
posed to currents of air, were to be considered as the most 
eligible situations for the encampment of troops. They are tlie 
best ventilated ; consequently, they must, according to the 
theory, be the most healthy. The fact is the reverse ; but the 
authority of fashion lias more force than multipUed examples of 
fact. The custom has prevailed, for at least half a century, of 
forming encampments near the banks of large rivers, on exposed 
heights ; even in the neighbourhood of swamps, and on grounds 
newly cleared of their woods. The savage, who acts by iu- 
• o o siinct, 
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Stitict^ 0t who acte directly from the impressions of expcrienci^ 
has, itl this instance^ the advantage over the philosopher, ^'hfl 
reasoning concerning causes which he Cannot know, and act- 
Ing according to the impulse of his reasonings* errs widely in 
his course, and leads others astray by the authority of his e 
athple. In the case under question, the Savage, who feels a 
estimates impression, but who does not search for hidden cau 
and shape his course by the phantom of a vision, instead 
fixing his habitation on tlie exposed bank of a large river, oft 
an unsheltered height, or, on ground newly cleared of its wood^ 
because it is well ventilated, seeks the cOver of the foreslH 
avoiding the streams of air which proceed from rivers, from 
the surface of ponds, or of grounds newly exposed and opened 
to the sun. The rule is a rule of experience, — ^good and true^ 
and applicable to the encampment of troops.'^--It is safe, c 
sequently it is wise in all cases to avoid the exposed banks 
large rivers, exposed heights ill the tieighbourhood of swan)p9) 
and newly cleared grounds, which in some degree possesB 
qualities of swamps. 

As it is wise to avoid the places now mentioned, it is usefol 
to ascertain the distance, to which the influence of the atmo- 
sphere of these noxious places extends ; because, if circuBi- 
stances do not permit the removing of the encampment to t 
safe distance from the noxious cause, prudence directs that the 
best known remedies be put in force to soften the violence of 
its action. The obvious remedies consist in tlie interposition of 
rising grounds, woods, or such other impediments, as serve to 
break the current of air in its progress from the noxious source^J 
The noxious cause, here in view, proceeds from tlie muddy" 
banks of rivers, fiom swamps, from swampy and newly cleared 
grounds. It ascends as it proceeds in its course in commoft 
with all exhalation ; its impression is augmented by the force, 
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with which it strikes externally upon the circumference of the 
body. It is thus often seen, that a position, at three hundred 
paces from the margin of a swamp, on a level with the swamp^ 
or but moderately elevated, is less unhealthy than one at si: 
hundred, on the same line of direction, but on an expose4 
height. The cause strikes fully in its ascent ; and the atmo- 
sphere has here a more varied temperature : the movements of 
the air are more violently agitated ; the impression is conse- 
quently more forcible. It is thus almost uniformly found to 
be true, that diseases are more common, at least greatly more 
violent, in broken, irregular and hilly countries, where the air 
is liable to sudden changes,p— to blasts descending from the 
mountains, directed through ravines and gullies, than in large 
and extensive plains, in similar circumstances of soil and cli* 
mate, but fanned by equal and gentle breezes, as more pecu- 
liarly belongs to a champaign country. If this be true, it be- 
comes an object of some consequence, in choosing the ground 
of an encampment, to guard against the impression of strong 
winds on their own account, independen^tly of their proceeding 
from swamps, or rivers, or of their passing over noxiou'fe places. 

The above is an outline of what re<^ards the choice of ground „ . 
tor encampment. It remains to add a t€W remarks on the tcr. 
best manner of cx)V€ring troops from the inclemencies of the 
weather. There is room for improvement on this head ; and^ 
perhaps, the very basis of the phm, now followed, might be 
changed with advantage. In countries, well supplied wit] 
\vood, straw, and other materials tpr covering ; and where there 
is no restraint in the use to be made of these articles, it will be 
found to be better, in all respects, to adopt the practice of 
forming huts and bowers, rather than of carrying tents. The 
measure proposed saves a great expepce, and a considerable 
inconvenience on the head of tr^^nsport in the first instance* It 
• o o 2 further 
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further gives an interest to the service in all its stages ; for the 
mind is employed and the body exercised in doing something 
on a private accoimt; furnished, almost daily, with an oppo! 
tunity of renewing the pleasure* It also effectually preven 
the evils which arise from contagion,— an evil often generat 
in tents, and carried about with all the movements of an arm 
for an army sheltered by bowers, which do not last many da 
without repair, even if the ground of encampment should not 
be changed, cannot be supposed to run any risk of danger fio 
the action of a cause, which is generated or propagated, only 
confined or unventilated places. 

It stands as a prominent fact in the history of campaigns, 
that serious evils frequently arise, in armies, from the ravages of 
contagious feven As this is a contingent evil, the chartc^i 
which give rise to such occurrence should be precluded widH 
every possible care. It is proved by daily experience, in armies 
as in civil life, that injury does not often result from wettings 
with rain, where the subject uniformly dwells in the open air. 
The irregular troops, who act in the advance of armies, %rho, 
having no tents, not even huts or bowers, shelter themselves •■ 
the side of a hedge or tree, rarely experience sickness ; nevei^ 
at least, such sickness as proceeds from contagion. It may 
thence be fairly inferred, that the shelter, from weather, fur- 
nished by tents, is not necessary for the preservation of health 
But while this is true, and while irregular troops are almost 
uniformly healthy without tents, sickness often rages with vi 
lence among those, w^ho have all the protection which can 
furnished by canvas. The fact is often verified, and the cause 
of it is not of difficult explanation. When the earth is damp 
or wet, the action of heat, on its surface, occasions the ascerk|H 
of moisture, termed exhalation. The animal heat of the bodied 
of a given number of men, confined in a tent of a given di- 
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iiieiision, raises the temperature, within the tent, beyond the 
temperature of the common air. The ascent of moisture is 
thus encouraged generally, by a change of temperature in the 
tent; and, more particularly, by the immediate or near contact 
of the heated bodies of the men, with the surface of the earth. 
Moisture, exhaled in a certain excess, from the earth by the 
action of heat, is considered, by observers of facts, to be a 
cause which affects health, or disturbs the due balance of ani- 
mal movement. This cause, produced artificially by accumui 
hiting persons in narrow space in confined and crouded tentS; 
may reasonably be supposed to produce its usual effect in 
armies. The balance of health is disturbed by its operation 
upon the animal system; and a further process is engeudei'ed 
in the animal functions, under the disturbances produced, giv- 
ing out a peculiar manufacture, or emanation, whicli, concen^ 
trated in force, and closely applied to its subject, acts upon 
other animal bodies, disturbing the rule and economy of health, 
through a series of changes. The cause, and the consequent 
process in all its steps and stages, naturally result from accu- 
mulating bodies of men in close and crouded tents, under the 
pretext of defending them from the inclemencies of weather. 
The means, intended for the preservation of health, are thus 
the sources of serious evil; the balance of advantages, if the 
case be fairly estimated, not in fact appearing to lie on the 
side of the protections usually provided for troops, in the service 
of the field. 

. But though tents, as a means of protection for troops against 
the inclemencies of weather, are more injurious than useful to 
health, according to the ordinary mode of construction and 
manner of adjustment; yet, as habits, acquired by long cus- 
tom, grow into prejudices which are not easily overcome, it 
would be time lost to attempt to prove the utility of discoix- 
* tinuing 
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tinuing such means of accommodation. The arguments would 
not be listened to; for the suggestion appears as a retrograde 
movement to barbarous Ufe* In the refined stage of manners 
and mihtary habits, in which we now are, artificial protectiofis 
are deemed indispensable; and tents must perhaps be permit- 
ted to be a constant appendage of armies ; but though this must 
be submitted to in compliance with custom, it will not be 
denied, that it is worth trial to attempt to diminish the mis- 
chiefs which usually attend this customary mode of shelter* 
There are two causes, which more evidently act upon the 
health of troops in the field than any other; viz. moisture, ex* 
iialed from the earth in undue quantity ; or emanations of % 
peculiar manufacture, arising from diseased or languishing ajai^ 
mal structure ; a cause generated, and concentrated in stag- 
nating air. These, which are causes of disease, may be ob- 
viated by the following means. The first by a floor-cloth of 
painted canvass ; the second by a form of construction, — fur* 
nishing barely the protection of a roof, as a defence against 
perpendicular rain, or a scorching sun. To the first remedy 
there can be no objection, either in utility, convenience or ex- 
pence. As a floor-cloth prevents the ascent or exhalation of 
moisture with certainty, it is at the same time convenient ; for 
it is always ready : it is even less expensive than straw if aU 
things be calculated ; for it may be made pure and clean every 
day with little trouble, and without any cost,^t requires to 
be fresh painted only once in the year. The other is connected 
with greater diflicultics. it must be admitted as a truth, for it 
is well estabhshed by experience, that the health of a soldier is 
more secure, the vigour more permanent and effective, in pro- 
portion to the time which is spent in exercises, amusements and 
pastimes in the open air. As the contact of the open air is 
conducive to liealth, the dielter of the roof of a tent is the 
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necessary protection, as far as serves the useful purpose ; but a 
roof like a marquee is liable to be overturned by the wind ; a 
tent with close walls is liable, when crouded, to be contami* 
nated with animal emanations. The first is the lesser evil; 
even that evil may be obviated by the use of walls, reserved for 
the occasional prevention of the eflfects of storms of rain or 
gusts of wind. If walls, two feet in depth, be attached to the 
round tents at present generally used for the accommodation of 
soldiers, very little addition will be thereby made to the weight 
of carriage; the means of preventing the inconveniences, occa- 
aionally arising from wind and rain, will be always at com- 
mand ; while the air will not easily suffer contamination ; the 
roof being lofty, and the walls only attached under strong 
wind or driving rains, the ventilation for the most part will be 
perfect* With such protection from weather, wet ground and 
contamination of air, a soldier's health might be considered as 
secure, during the usual continuance of a campaign;— the equip- • 
ment, which is here proposed to be allowed for his uses, must 
be deemed sufficient for liis comfort at all times. 



Transport Ships, 



_._ „ 

hends another form of lodging, or accommodation for troops, of coramodadon. 
very great importance in the preservation of health. It is com- 
monly known, that, if persons, soldiers or sailors, be embarked 
on board of wholesome ships, themselves in perfect health, 
without seeds of disease lurking in their clothes or persons, the 
health suffers little interruption for a length of time; unless 
there be some material error or defect in economy and manage- 
ment. But, if the vessels be unwholesome ; or, if the persons, 
embarked, carry with them the seeds of disease, the latent 
• germ. 
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germ, called into action in a given time, grows, multiplies, and 
propagates itself widely, acquiring, in some instances, a con- 
centrated virulence, which strikes with the force of a pestilence. 
The ravages of contagious fever, in hospitals and transport 
ships, are often terrible; tlicy were enormous during some pe- 
riods of the late war; and, it may reasonably be supposed, that 
the memory of the losses, tlicn sustained, has raised a desire of 
instituting an enquiry into the causes of so grievous an evil, in 
the hopes of preventing a repetition of the calamity in future 
times. Whether such enquiry has actually been instituted sys* 
tematically, or what progress has been made in the research^ 
those high in office only know ; but, if suggestions occur to 
those more humbly placed, which promise to be useful in 
mitigating the sufferings of men, and in diminishing the loss of 
soldiers, it is a duty of humanity in the first instance, and a 
duty of patriotism in the second, to make them known. The 
causes of the evil arc not obscure; they are accidental and arti* 
£cial, — the product of bad arrangement; the remedy may, con- 
sequently, be supposed to be attainable, as the error is placed 
in want of knowledge, or in neglect of applying the remedy 
which is known. 

In viewing this subject with due attention, several points 
present themselves to be considered as matters of material im- 
portance. 1. The state of the ship, as to wholesomeness, or 
cliaracter for health. 2. Capacity, or allowance of tonnage, 
per man. 3. Height between decks, or quantity of space^ al- 
lotted for the soldiers' accommodation. 4» Equipment of bed- 
ding, arrangement for sleeping, &c. 5. Divisions for sick and 
convalescent. 6. General means and provisions for washing 
and purifying, &c. 

1. Tilt character which a vessel possesses in point of health is tm- 
portitnt to be knozai. It ought to be ascertained, by the clearest 
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possible testimony, whether or not a ship has been healthy, pre- 
vious to her being admitted among the list of transports. There 
is something of obscyrity on tiiis head, not capable of any other 
demonstrative proof, besides bare testimony of tact. Some ves- 
sels are observed to be unhealthy, without any suspicion or 
possibility of ingrafted contagion. Such event often happens 
in ships, in their first voyages, ceasing gradually in a course 
of time. But though there, thus, appear to be qualities in wood 
or timber under certain states or conditions of seasoning, not 
discoverable by inspection, which prove noxious to the health 
of the human body ; it is also certain, that though nothing may 
exist noxious to health in the constitution or natural condition 
of the timbei-s, it is still true, that, wherever contagious fever 
has prevailed in any ship or vessel, with such force and dura- 
tion as might seem to ingraft contagion in the wooden parts, 
there is no safety in saying precisely when it is eradicated, unless 
other than common means are used for purification. For ex- 
ample, an infected transport ship, after undergoing a common 
purification, has been known to remain liealtliy for a length of 
time, when employed in the merchant service; when converted 
again into a transport for troops, the contagion has burst forth 
with violence, and committed great ravages. The knowledge 
of this fact furnishes reason to believe, that a vessel, which has 
been once thoroughly infected with the contagion of fever, can 
scarcely be esteemed pure; unless the decks and hnings have 
been removed, and all the surfaces, which were exposed to the 
action of the noxious cause, renewed or covered with varnish. 
The noxious cause which exists, but is dormant in a vessel 
loaded with merchandise, is cigain called into activity by the 
heat and moisture of a croud of people. — Hence, a ship, which 
has been once infected, as she ever will be dangerous without 
thorough purifi):ation and repair, must be carefully examined 
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and scrutinised as to her character for healthiness, before she is 
admitted into the transport service, 
rotmagc 2. Tonnage per man. It is commonly known that a rule, with 

regard to allowance of tonnage, per man, is inferred in all em- 
barkations; but the rule is not positively fixed, or adhered to 
correctly in all cases. It is varied arbitrarily, according to 
distance and destination of voyage ; and, it is not clear, that 
the latitude, assunietl on this head, is ahva^^s, indeed ordinarily 
directed by a correct knowledge of the nature of things. For 
example, a greater allowance of tonnage is estimated for a 
transport destined for the West Indies, than for a transport 
destined to carry troops in the European seas. The rule is 
mistaken; for, in a voyage to the West Indies, where the fine- 
ness of the weather entices the soldier to the deck; where the 
constancy and force of the trade-winds ventilate the ship com- 
pletely; and, perhaps, where the mere warmth of the tropical 
climate supports a mode of action in the animal body, which is 
not easily consistent with the existence of a contagious process, 
the allowance of tonnage might be reduced to the smallest scale, 
without apprehensions of injury on the score of health. On the 
contrary, in European seas, particularly in harbours and roads, 
in cold, damp and foggy weather, where the troops embarked 
are naturally disposed to huddle together for the sake of warmth, 
the air stagnates and becomes impure; for, the wind frequently 
foiling, there is no ventilation, or but an imperfect one. To- 
gether with this circumstance, there being few or no objects to 
call up the attention, the action of life becomes languid, and a 
disposition is created, favourable to the contagious process. la 
such circumstances, a crouded transport rarely fails to become 
sickly; and it has been demonstrated, in many instances, that 
contagious fever, introduced by accident or arising sponta- 
neously, has been propagated widely, and convnitted destruc- 
tion 
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tioa to a great extent ia the British army, in European seas, 
even in the harbours and roadsteds of the kingdom. — The 
period, most favourable for the generation and propagation of 
this disease, is the latter end of autumn and beginnicg of win- 
ter, when the weather is close and damp; one of the most ob- 
vious causes is referable to accuniulatiou, in circumstances 
where accumulation is least admissable. 

3. Height between decks^ and quantity of space allotted for the Accomra 
soldiers accommodation. There exists a rule, but it appears to be a^u 
only loosely adhered to, of allotting, nominally, a certain quan- 
tity of tonnage of shipping for the transport of a given number 
of troops. The largest allowances seem to be made for the 
longest voyages and the warmest climates. It has been hinted 
that this is not uniformly right. The measure may vary ac- 
cording to circumstances ; but it may be assumed, that a fair 
allowance stands about two tons per man; for, if the disposition 
of the vessel between decks be good, this allowance may be 
supposed to be connected with the means of full freedom and 
liberty of moving, without embarrassment, for all embarked. 
The quantity of tonnage is the principle upon which the calcu- 
lation, in providing transport, is ostensibly made; the measure 
of the space, between decks, is, in reality, that which requires 
to be principally considered; for it is that only with which the 
soldier is concerned, in a transport, intended to be fitted up 
with a double tier of berths, the licight between decks, under 
the beam, ought not to be less than seven feet; and, that a sol- 
dier may have the power of lying at ease, he ought to be 
allowed, not less than two feet for the repose of his body. As 
the capacity of the 'tween decks, is that, which is chietly 
wanted in a transport ship, it is clear, that, though the ship 
must be hired by the ton, in gross burden, it is the measure of 
the 'tween decks where the burden is disposed, that must 
' p p 2 guide 
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guide the judgment of the agent for transports, in fixing his 
choice of vessels. 

4, Equipment of bedding and arrangement for sleeping. Trans* 
port ships are usually furnished with bedding for the voyage, 
viz. a flock mattress and blankets. This bedding is not, in every 
instance, new; and, if not new, there is no certainty that it is 
safe; in other words, that it is not impregnated with contagion. 
The instances of the mischiefs, which have arisen from this 
source, are numerous : and, in the fair balance of accounts, it 
will be found to be true, that the ill judged economy of saving 
a few dirty blankets, or oftensivc mattresses, has often proved 
the cause of spreading diseases, which have destroyed the lives 
of soldiers to a great amount. It is, thus, that an idea of eco- 
nomy, or saving of money, without knowledge of causes, proves 
often to be ruinous profusion in its consequences. But, as it 
might be reckoned expensive to furnish new bedding, in every 
new embarkation; and as mischief has evidently arisen, in 
many cases, from the use of that which is impure, the evil, as 
it ought to be prevented, may, in fact, be easily prevented, by 
allowing the soldier to sleep on board, as he is supposed to sleep 
on shore, viz. in his cloak; and, if luxury and even health be 
consulted, stripped of his shirt, in a cotton robe de chambre in 
lieu of sheets. If the boards be esteemed to be too hard for 
the side of a soldier, in his hours of repose, he may be furnished 
with a blanket to be spread under him; or, the platform of 
board may be changed for moveable cot frames of canvas; — 
the expence will not equal that of mattresses, the comfort will 
be sufficient, and no danger to health will be thereby incurred- 

It may be observed in this place, that transport ships have 
been sometimes fitted up with hammocks, instead of platforms; 
and it must be admitted, that where the soldiers are sufficiently 
accustomed to sea, so as to be able to manage with dexterity 
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on all occasions, the advantages are evident; for the space be- 
tween decks may, every day, be made a clear area by the 
removal of the hammocks to the deck, so as to admit of a 
thorough and perfect ventilation. But, on the other hand, 
where the soldier is unaccustomed to sea, and particuhirly where 
there are women and children on board, the 'tween decks of 
a transport ship, furnished with hammocks, instead of plat- 
forms, exhibits, in stormy weather, a scene of as great confusion 
as can well be imagined. There is here a positive and very 
serious inconvenience; the advantage is only contingent: the 
moveable platform, canvas or board, is, therefore, the more eU* 
gible mode of accommodating soldiers, on board of transport 
ships, in their sleeping hours ; — canvas singly, or board covered 
by a blanket. 

5. Division for sick and convalescent, — Though it will always Division 
be irapnident, where an option of choice exists, to carry persons 
on board of transport ships with marks of a disease, which 
threatens danger to others; yet, as this necessity sometimes 
arises in the course of service; and, as diseases sometimes arise 
on board of ship, which threaten danger to the surrounding 
crowd ; the best remedy, within command, must necessarily be 
applied to the case, where no opportunity offers of entirely re- 
moving the danger to a distance. This evidently consists in 
allotting a division of the vessel, for the reception of the in- 
fected, viz. an apartment, — cut off, by a partition, from commu- 
nication with the berths of the healthy men; so that the danger^ 
if not entirely precluded, may be materially diminished. This 
division must necessarily be at the bow of the ship, under the 
forecastle, — not, as tlie best part of the vessel for the purpose of 
recovery, but as the least noxious to those who are well. The 
division, for.the sick, is supposed to have a communication with 
the deck by its own hatch-way ; one side is allotted for those, 
^ who 
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who are in a state of convalescence ; the other, for those, who 
^e in the early and dangerous stages of illness. — The soldier, 
who is in health, is not allowed extra-bedding while on board 
of a transport ship ; he, who is sick, on the contrary, is to be 
furnished with every tiling, which, adding to comfort, promises 
to promote speedy recovery ; viz. a cradle, in which to repose, 
a mattress — of a good quality, sheets, blankets, sick dress, and 
change of Hnen. 

6\ General means and provisiam for washing, purififivg^ Scc.-^ 
It will be useful in the first place, because convenient, that 
transport ships be furnished with a pump and hose at the bow 
of the vessel, for the facility of conveying water on deck, a 
plentiful supply of which is required for various purposes; like* 
wise a fumigating apparatus, with the necessary materials ; 
iDOveable fire-stoves, for drying and rectifying the air of the 
'tween decks, in damp and close weather, or after washing ; 
oftiil tubs, for the use of the messes at their meals, as preserva- 
tive of cleanliness and propriety ; and a common pantry, with 
a lock and key, in possession of the steward, for the receptioa 
of such part of the dressed provisions, as is not consumed at 
the ordinary meal. It is almost unnecessary to mention, for 
it is obvious to common sense, that there ought to be port 
holes in the sides of the ship, for each tier of berths, as large, 
and as numerous as is consistent with the safety of the vessel. 
The air-holes, which are cut in the decks of transports of late 
years, are inconvenient in various respects ; while they are not^ 
in fact, the means which promote a proper ventilation of the 
space within ; they are formed on a wrong principle, like the 
air-holes or ventilators in barrack buildings. 

There are other minor necessaries, useful in preservmg a cor- 
rect economy in transport ships, which occasions will best point 
out The principal object, in the arrangement, consists in pro- 
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viding the means of ensuring circulation and puritj of air in 
the 'tween decks, propriety and cleanliness of person among 
the troops. The washing of the person is essentially useful, 
and always safe ; but the 'tween decks ought only to be washed, 
in dry and fine weather ; or, when means exist of speedily and 
effectually drying the air by fire-stoves ;-—for moisture, in a 
crouded place, is demonstrably injurious to health. 

A transport ship, completed in arrangement in all things in Stateoft 
the manner suggested, and not more crouded than a judicious 
regulation admits, may be supposed to continue, for several 
months, a safe abode for troops who are embarked in perfect 
health. But though experience proves this fact to be true ; yet 
a diflSculty arises in discerning exactly the condition of perfect 
health ; for disease, or the seeds of disease exist frequently in 
the bodies or clothes of men, without being indicated by exter- 
nal signs. Hence, a correct scrutiny, not only of the existing, 
but of the previous condition, is highly necessary for security ; 
because, where the latent seeds of disease are introduced into a 
crouded vessel, they expand suddenly with the fostering causest 
which there prevail, and, acting with force, they spread de- 
struction wide. To prevent this evil is the second object, which 
relates to arrangement in the embarkation of troops. It is 
equally important with the other; but it can scarcely be said, 
that it has as yet obtained a due attention. 

Troops may be considered as standing in three conditions, 
previous to embarkation, viz. 1. In a state of perfect health, 
as far as respects exemption from acute disease, or suspicion of 
the existence of its causes — the health of long continuance, the 
preceding lodging well ventilated baiTacks, or tents, in the 
early part of summer. 2. They may be in a state of apparent 
good health at the time of embarkation ; but the circumstances 
to which they b^ve been exposed may be such as to give cause 
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For the use of precautions; because, being drawn from encamp- 

tents, fixed upon low grounds, or on exposed situations, in the 

flatter end of autumn when the causes of disease prevail in 

Force, there can be no security that the seeds of the malady 

lave not taken root. 3. They may be actually under the in- 

luence of disease, acting epidemically in different degi'ees of 

'irulence; whether previously lodged in barracks, or in the field 

under canvas* 

1. In the first case, the precautions, necessary to be used in 
the event of embarkation, are few and simple. No danger is 
apprehended from importation of contagion; for none exists at 
:he source. The care then is chiefly directed to regulations of 
economy and regimen as preventative of evils: And in this 
view, the ordinary diminution of the ration, which obtains when 
Toops are embarked on ship-board, is judiciously calculated to 
rpbviate the fulness of habit, which may reasonably be supposed 
to arise in cases, where there is necessaiily a diminution of the 
exercise or labour, to which the subject has been ordinarily ac- 
customed. But if tlie curtailed diet, customary on ship-board, 
L-Bhould not be thought sufficient to prevent repletion in a state 
['of indolence, it will be proper to have recourse to salt water or 
ither suitable means, as an occasional purgative. In a state of 
indolence and rest, particularly after exercise and fatigue, the 
practice of purging alluded to is salutary, — even necessary for 
the prevention of illness. 

In tlie second case, a good deal of care and judgment are 
required for the proper execution of a preventative plan of 
arrangement; for, though no disease may actually manifest itself 
at the time of embarkation, yet it is known, that, if a human 
body be exposed to the action of noxious causes, impression 
may be made by such causes, and the secret opf?ration may ad- 
vance in a regular progress, though the full dev^opement of the 
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action may uot appear, befove the expiration of a fortniglit, a 
inonthj six weeks, or even a longer period. The cause of disease, 
in this case, is endemic; the form of the malady produced, 
gastric, manifested principally in the functions of the alimen- 
tary canal and biliary systenv The seeds of it are not commu- 
nicable to inanimate matters at their origin; they, consequently, 
are not conveyable by the medium of apparel. As th^ cause 
of this disease passes, only, in a direct channel frofii its source 
to the animal subject; and as it fixes its seat, or chiefly px^rts 
its action upon the alimentary canal and its connexions, it h an 
inference of fair deduction that it should be first attached in 
that quarter; for, there is thu* a chance of its being dislodged 
from its place, before it has established a firm footing, that is^ 
before its impression has passed beyond the first circle of orgm\s. 
For the execution of this purpose, emetics followed by strong 
purgatives, (jalap and calomel), which, subverting the custo- 
mary action, raise powerful commotion in the fibres of the alir- 
mentary canal, may be considered as highly se^^^iccablc. Jt 
may therefore be adviseable, for it bids fair to prevent a great 
deal of mischief, to administer, immediately after embarkation, 
an emetic and strong purgatives to troops, drawn from encamp- 
ments which manifestly possess the causes ordinarily producing 
autumnal diseases, whether in the form of slow, bilious fever, 
or in the form of diaiThea or dysentery. This discipline, fol- 
lowed by the judicious use of stomachic bitters, a measured 
and correct regimen of diet, viz* a ration of provisions, dimi- 
nished in quantity, but savoury and well dressed, is likely to 
obv iate a great deal of the evil, which so frequently arises fipm 
the promiscuous embarkation of troops in the circumstances 
which have been described. 

The third case deserves a great deal of consideration, and the Fxi^^tS} 
t^xcrcise of a discerning judgment to carry the purposes into 
* Q Q * execution. 
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execution. Circumstances of service sometimes compel mili- 
tary officei-s to the necessity of embarking troops in the un- 
healthy state described ; but it ought to be known, and ex- 
plained to the conviction of their understanding, that nothing 
but imperious necessity can justify the measure. Without fore- 
sight to plan, and exertion to execute effective arrangements in 
such cases, the introduction of contagious disease into a trans- 
port ship threatens to produce a multiplied destruction of 
human life. Wherever a fever, possessing the character of the 
contagious, prevails epidemically among troops, whether it be 
in barracks, or in camps, it may be confidently assumed as a 
truth, that the clothing of such troops cannot be pure, that is, 
cannot be free from the infection of a noxious material Such 
clothing cannot, therefore, be permitted to enter the Hweeu 
decks of a transport ship with impunity. It follows in sound 
reason, and it is consistent with economy, that the woollen part 
of this apparel, the purification of which is little to be depended 
upon, should be thrown into the sea; for it will serve little pur- 
pose to bathe, wash and purify externally, even to exterminate 
the infection, in its first operation by emetics and purgatives, 
if the polluted garments be again suftered to touch the surface 
of the skin. — A proposition, which recommends the destruction 
of a soldier s clothing, may be expected to offend the superficial 
calculators of army estimates: those, whose ideas are capable 
of embracing the whole circle of the military movement and of 
tracing effects to their causes, will view the matter with a more 
favourable eye : the}^ will strike a balance between the value of 
an old coat and the life of a soldier, and give their sanction to 
"' least expensive sacrifice. The value, in loss of men, who 
iiave died in liospitals and transport ships from diseases, engen- 
def*:<J by accumulation and propagated by infected clothing, 
#^aureed« all calculation: it is a melancholy loss; for it is a loss, 
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-which might and vvliich ought to be prevented. In all cases, 
therefore, where troops are embarked from infected barracks, 
infected camps, or from infected hospitals, it will be found, in 
8iumniing up the final account, to be a rule of radical eco- 
nomy to destroy every the minutest article of infected clothing; 
because, without such precaution, the other means, adopted for 
preserving health, will fail of their end. But, together with 
the destruction of contaminated clothing, the washing of the 
body externalhs and purifying it internally by means of me- 
dical aids, it will also be eminently useful to excite and to 
support a strong and active operation in the system, as preven- 
tative of disease, viz. a routine of exercises for the body, and 
the impression of an elevated sentiment upon the mind ; for it 
is well ascertained, tliat, under the domineering influence of a|i 
exalted sentiment, the cause of disease, if it should still exists 
loses its force, or becomes absorbed, in an undescribable manner, 
in the stronger impression. 

When troops have been embarked with the precautions stated Econon 
above, health may be confidently considered as secure, if proper ^""^^^ 
regulations be formed and rigidly observed during the conti- 
nuance of the voyage. Tlie great causes of sicknes, on board 
of ships, seem to consist in corruption of air from over croud- 
ing; in stagnation of air from defective means of ventilation, or 
excessive dampness; in torpor, or defect of animal power, con- 
nected with a state of indolence in body, or want of impression 
in mind; in too great fulness, from over feeding ; or, in want of 
variety or proper mixture of foods. The coiTuption of air, from 
over crouding, is guarded against by the observance of regula- 
tions, by which is allotted a given space for a given number of 
men; but it will be guarded still further, by dividing the com- 
plement of the troops into three divisions — a measure generally 
yidopted, — so that one division be always on deck, employed in 
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txLicjbCs or on active duties. Ventilation will be promoted, 
and corrupted air rectified by nitrous fumigations, more effec- 
tiKiUy stili by the use of fire-stoves, and the counter opening of 
port-holes in fine weather. Further, as dampness or moisture is 
knovvTi to be hurtful to healthy the introduction of wet clothing, 
bct\reen decks^ must be expressly forbidden. This injunction 
must be rigidly enforced hi all cases; for example, the guards 
watch or division allotted for duty, if wetted with rain or sea 
water while on deck^ must be stripped of the wet parts of the 
xlothing before they are permitted to go below. Match coats, 
capable of giving protection against rain or the sprays of the 
sea^ come therefore to be a necessary provision for troops em- 
barked: — the number allowed, equal to one third of the com- 
plement of the men. 

It is plain that exercises, which are so necessary for the pre- 
servation of health, cannot be pursued with full scope on board 
of ship; but while the means are limited, it is, at the same time, 
indispensable, that such, as are practicable, be practised with 
diligence. Of these, fencing, cudgelling, dancing, and sparring 
are the principal. It will be useful for various reasons, that 
certain portions of time be allotted for each of these various 
exercises, care being taken that a soldier, while on board of ship, 
be constrained to practise one or other for some hours every day, 
carrying the exercise to such extent, that the circulation of the 
blood be quickened in its course, driven in a full stream to every 
part of the body, so as to produce a warm and free perspiration 
iijroughout. It is then, that the washing of the body with sea 
water, grateful to the sensations in the highest degree, imparts 
vigour and eminently confirms the health. But, besides tlie 
liodily exercises alluded to, which are to be carefully practised as 
ft mechanical routine, a cement of mental impression must be 
called in aid — to animate and bind together. Martial songs, sung 
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fncTioms, ought therefore to occupy a portion of the time; and, 
the whole duties and exercises of tiie duj Ougiit tO bs »c5iGu by 
divine service. This sanctifies and makes pure ; it is the exer- 
cise, which raises the soldier the highest in his own estimation; 
for it persuades him that his actions rest On the basis of virtue. 
It is the exercise also for which the soldier is almost Uniformlj 
grateful. Other attentions have a tnilitarj purpose in view : con- 
sequently^ they are considered as proceeding from ati interested 
vnotive. Religious instruction, as an office of benevolence on 
the broadest basis of Christian charity, is felt by the soldier as 
a comfort imparted to himself, on his own account. His heart *^ 
is warmed with gratitude for his instructor; and the effect has 
a powerful operation in war; for, impressed with the religion^ 
sentiment, he is faithful in the performance of his duties, firm 
in his conduct in trials of danger. The religious principle coiti- 
mands an uniform and steady perseverance in the right cotirsfe* 
in the midst of difficulties. But the instruction, which teach6^'^ 
the soldier to walk in this path, though so important in itself, 
and so grateful in its effect, is gone into disuse, of late yeats, in 'J 
the greater number of European armies. In some, the forms 
do not even exist; in others, the formal execution of certain 
services is contracted for as a job of common work. A clefw 
gyman, domesticated with a regiment, planting tlie stock, and 
cherishing the growth of virtue arid morality among soldiers, 
with the paternal care which belongs to the religions character, 
is now rarely to be seen. The religious discipline is relaxed; 
the office of instruction is even formally annulled ; and wlicre 
this is the case, it may be said with truth, that error exists df 
considerable extent. A regulation, which curtails the religious 
establishment of an army, may be viewed with a favourable 
eye, as economical of money; but it is neither kind in spirit, 
nor perhaps wise in foresight. The comforts of religion, admi- 
nistered 
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nistered to the sick or dying soldier, by a devout regimental 
chaplain (where such is found) are balm to the mind : the firm 
impression of the religious sentiment, prominent in the eye, is 
the best support of courage. This may seem to be proved in 
the example of tlie Swedes, who attained a perfection in disci- 
pHne from the operation of the religious sentiment, to whicK 
the Prussians never could aspire. Such language will be deemed, 
by some, to be the ravings of a methodist or puritan; for it is 
now, or lately was, fashionable to neglect or ridicule the idea 
of religion and morals being necessary for a soldier. The ridi- 
cule is founded in want of knowledge of the nature of things. 
The author of this remark is not a bigot ; but he is fully aware 
that a soldier without the impression of religion, which, as it is 
the impression of virtue, implies the only consistent principle 
which directs moral action, may be considered to be as much 
disposed to overturn, as to maintain the order of society ; for, 
unless the eye be directed towards a superior and commanding 
object, and religion is the highest of objects, that ivithin which 
all duties are comprehended, the animal fabric is liable to be 
acted upon by a multitude of causes, which, moving capricious 
appetites, allured by partial and deceptive advantages, pursue 
pernicious things, to the destruction of order and good rule. 
The religious man does his duty for his duty's sake; the man, 
without religion, acts, as moved by a bribe, or allured by an 
appetite; the one is a soldier in principle; the other from 
caprice or self-interest 

The evils, arisina: from a full diet as connected with restraint 
r^uttonfrat ien. from action, appear to have l^een foreseen in tormer times, and 
\vhQ\y guarded against by a diminution of the ration of provi- 
sions, when troops are embarked on ship-board. The variety 
or change; of the species, allotted for the diet of particular days, 
lihcws also that the subject has been considered with some 
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knowledge of principles. But, whether the defect arises from 
national prejudices, or other cause, it must still be admitted, 
that others stand before the English in the knowledge of eco- 
nomical sea arrangement. The most eminent on this head are 
the Dutch, who appear to have formed their table of diet for 
persons at sea, with greater judgment than any other people in 
Europe. 

The management of troops in transport ships is an important ^^^ 
concern; — the outline of the principle is only given in this place. 
The examples of the advantages of knowledge and care on this 
head over ignorance and neglect, are so numerous and well 
contrasted, as to deserve to call the attention of the higher class 
of military officers. to a correct scrutiny of the character of those, 
to whom they entrust command, in a matter which so nearly 
interests the well being of the army as the preservation of its 
health. It does not rest on the authority of a solitary instance, 
that, of two men, similarly circumstanced in all respects, the 
one has preserved the troops under his command, by care and 
attention, in a state of perfect health during the continuance of 
a long voyage; the other, from indolence or want of knowledge, 
has suftered disease to rise, to spread and to infect the mass. If 
such ditlerence exists between men, in diligence and capacity, 
it ought to be known and appreciated; so that the diligent and 
the capable only be placed in offices of trust ; consequently, 
only in the command of transport ships, which is one of the 
most important of trusts. 
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SECTION V. 



The Mode of Arranging and Conducting a March, 



now- 



THE proper management of troops, in the field of service, 
an object of important consideration. It is a subject, whici 
requires much attention ; for, troops cannot be properly con- 
ducted on the march without correct previous arrangement, 
some part of it depending upon the military officer, some part 
of it depending upon the care of the soldier himself. It belongs, 
for instance, to the military officer who commands, to inform 
himself correctly of the nature of the roads and qualities of the 
ground on which he has to act; as, without such knowledge, 
embarrassments will necessarily arise, which might have been 
avoided by the help of better information. Without knowledge 
of roads, — not merely the distance, but the number and nature 
of the impediments which the roads present, there can be 
precision in the calculation of time, no more than in estimate 
power of action remaining, when the force reaches its destini 
tion. When these are correctly known, the calculation of the re- 
sult may be made with some exactness. The officer, commandii 
in chief, is the person, who, knowing the general circumstanct 
forms the warlike arrangenient. He necessarily forms it up< 
the supposition, that all the parts of the instrument are perfec 
consequently, it is the business of the subordinate officers 
know that they are so. On these grounds, it is not only ad- 
visable, but indispensable, if correct eflcct be the object ii 
view, that the state of health be examined rigidly by the ol 
cers of health; that the condition of the feet, and all other ad- 
justments which relate to the effective powers of the soldier, be 
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duly ascertained by the subaltern military officer, before the 
army, detachment or corps he permitted to enter upon a march, 
or expedition of service. The feet are an essential part of a 
soldier's body; they deserve a particular regard in tiie adjust- 
ment previous to a march; for it is often experienced in trial, 
that men suffer pain and fail in their duties from neglects on 
this head alone. The officer, for instance, ought to know that 
the feet of the soldier are actually free froni blisters ; that tlic 
toes are not beset with corns, winch, independently of paini 
impair the power of the limbs; that the nails do not grow intfl 
the iiesh ; and that the shoes, while tljey arc sufficiently strong 
to endure the march, are also sufficiently easy, so as not to con- 
fine the necessary play of the foot or injure parts by their pres 
sure. But besides the care, which relates to the feet of sol 
diers, there are other concerns, to be adjusted in the conduct- 
ing of a march, of considerable moment; for soldiers, as things 
are, can rarely be left to themselves in matters which require 
foresight. It is therefore the duty of the military officer to know 
from his own observation, that every soldier of his company, that 
is, under his immediate command, be furnished with what is fit 
fur his purposes; that necessaries, while they do not exceed 
the proportion, which is strictly useful for the soldiers' needs, 
be so arranged for carriage, as to give the least possible incon- 
venience by the manner of disposition. If the necessaries do 
not exceed the proportion of the schedule proposed, the incum- 
brance, from weight, will be small; and, if they be disposed in 
a havresack, hung over the shoulder like a sjiortsman's pouch, 
the cloak hanging diagonally over the other, tlic balance will be 
equal, and the inconvenience but lightly I'elt. 

lu all matters, wiiere the calculations are made for the pur 
pose of an effect, precise measiu'c only is that which is wanted 
This does not seem to be always sufficiently attended to; fo 
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there exists a rage, in the present times, for multiplying a 
soldier's necessaries, with the view of adding to his comforts, 
The idea is mistaken, — the fancy of those, who never served a 
campaign in a humble station. It is an evident fact, level to 
the understanding of every man, that there is not more comfort 
in six clean shirts than in one ; while it is plain, that a knap- 
sack, crammed with variety, loading a soldier like a pack-horse, 
occasions fatigue by its weight, and exhausts the powers, which 
ought to be resen ed for militar}^ exertion, in carrying a load of 
useless baggage. Superfluity of baggage is thus a common error 
in military arrangement; but while quantity is superfluous, the 
usual manner of disposing of it, for transport, is not well con- 
trived. A knapsack, which is crammed full and stufled hard, is 
disposed to roll upon the back; while the shoulder-straps pro- 
bably gall the parts to which they are applied, if the whole weight 
of the pack be allowed to bear upon the stump of the shoulder. 
With a view of remedying these inconveniences, the shoulder- 
straps are united by a belt across the breast. The remedy is worse 
than the evil ; and, it is worse, on this account, that few persons 
are aware of the mischiefs which it occasions. A belt, carried 
across the breast, necessarily pressed by the weight of the pack, 
and confining the free motion of the chest, impedes the respira- 
tion. Whatever impedes respiration is a cause of increasing the 
heat of the body beyond the due measure. It is thus that the sol- 
dier, who buckles a belt across the breast in order to prevent the 
pack from rolling, is oppressed, and pants for breath without ad- 
verting to the cause which occasions the oppression. On the con- 
trary, when the pack is placed high, and when it hangs wholly 
by the shoulder-straps, the motions of the chest not being im- 
peded by a cross belt, the respiration is free and unconfined, the 
tedjr remains cool, at least is not preternaturally heated by an ad- 
^0mUiwm cause : fatigue is heixj a remote contingence ; it b an 
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immediate effect oi' the confined respiration occasioned by the 
pressure of a belt across the chest. Attention is thus necessary 
in arranging baggage and necessaries for the convenience of 
transport ; but besides this attention, it is likewise proper that 
the mihtary officer inform himself, by his own observation, that 
the soldier is otherwise duly prepared for the march ; viz. that 
lie has breakfasted,— the breakfast, tea, coffee, or bouillon with 
a portion of bread ; as also that he carry a morsel of bread in 
his havresack, and beverage in his canteen — tea, or vinegar and 
water, preferable to rum and water, the allowed beverage of the 
British troops on foreign service. 

When a soldier has been prepared in the manner stated, the 
next attention is directed to the mode of conducting the march, 
the pace of which ought to be precisely exact and uniform^ 
through all the parts of the column or array. As soldiers are 
supposed to be aiTanged in companies, according to their powers 
of exertion ; and, as there must necessarily be some variety of 
power in the different companies, it is obvious, that, in order to 
render the march of an army as uniform throughout as pos- 
sible, the least effective companies ought to be placed in the 
front of the column, where the movenjent is the least fatiguing, 
rhe rate of the slow or easy pace, at which troops are supposed 
ii> march, does not exceed three miles per hour ; the rate of the 
p\erted march amounts to four. These paces are supposed to 
l>e changed at intervals for the sake of relief; but they are to be 
changed at regular intervals; tlie space and the time arc to be 
measured exactly by a person of a just step- If this be not done 
there can be no precision in combmed movements ; hence general 
effecrt will be marred, by the transgression of a fundamental rule 
of order, V^arious circumstances arise, in the course of a march, 
from the necessities of human nature, which occasion indivi 
duals to fall out from the ranks. This seems irregubr and un 
seemly; it wil/ therefore be proper,, that a general lialt be ordered 
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at the end of the first hour's march for the space of three 
minutes, in order, that every one may have the opportunity of 
adjusting those matters which require adjustraeut, without break- 
ing or interrupting the hue of march by yielding to the neces- 
sities of the moment. The marcli of the first hour is to be per- 
formed at the slow pace; the march of the second hour at the 
exerted pace. The column or army having moved for the space 
of one hour at this rate, is supposed to halt fur fifteen minutes; 
during which halt, it ought to be recommended, if the ground 
permit, that every man put himself into a horizontal posture, sa 
that the limbs may be stretched out at ease; for it is only in a 
horizontal posture, that the limbs experience, in full effect, the 
benefits of rest. When fifteen minutes are expired, the march 
is again resumed at the slow pace. At the end of an hour, there 
is a halt for tlirce minutes, followed by a march of an hour*s 
continuance at the exerted pace. In this manner, a journey, of 
fourteen miles, is performed in the space of four hours and a 
half, including the time allotted for baitings; and, if conducted 
in the manner here directed, it can scarcely be supposed, that 
any persons, admitted into the ranks of an army, will fail in 
performing it. A distance of fourteen miles is the common 
distance of a day*s march on ordinary occasions ; but when cir- 
cumstances occur, which require that the march be prolonged, 
even that it be doubled, the exertion will not, it is presumed, 
bear hard upon well formed troops, if due care be taken in adjust- 
ing the primary arrangement, and due consideration be em- 
ployed in the manner of conducting the movement. For in- 
stance, a halt, for the space of an hour, is supposed to take 
place after the performance of the first part of the journey ; the 
shoes, socks and pantaloons taken off, the feet, legs and thighs 
washed, or well bathed with cold water, if the nature of the 
halting ground supplies water in sufficient quantity for the pur- 
pose; if water is deficient, they may be rubbed with a wet towel 
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and exposed to the cool air. This process restores vigour to the 
limbs, as effectually as a repose of several hours: and, if any sen- 
sation of hunger or faintness, which may accidentally arise, be 
taken off by eating a morsel of bread, washed down by tea, or 
vinegar and water, with which every soldier is supposed to be 

K provided, the march may be resumed ; and, with the observance 
of the rules before described, it is believed, that it may be per- 
formed with ease in the calculated time, if care has been takea 
in the primary arrangement to separate such parts, as were 
found to be temporarily weak or defective in power. 

Further, the arrangement of such baggage, as is indispensable Movement 
for common use, is a matter which requires to be duly consi- ^^'^^' 
dered in conducting the march of an army. If a soldier be 

equipped in tlie mauner which has been pointed out, he is in- I 

dependent in himself, carrying all things with him for which he I 

actually has occasion; but, where a regiment, column or de- I 

tachment of an arni}^ moves forward, arranged in such order, I 

and so prepared as to be ready to meet an enemy, it becomes I 

^necessary that its baggage and incumbrances follow in the rear, 1 

" proper!}^ adjusted so as to be moved without confusion, and, 1 

so conducted as to arrive at its station in due time. The bag- I 

gage of a fighting army consists of tents, &c., perhaps the un- I 

dressed provisions of the day, persons who are sick, or indis- I 

posed, women and children. These proceed in the rear, under I 

a proper military escort, the pace calculated so as to corre- I 

spond, according to a proportional rule, with the movement of I 

the effective part. It is necessary in this case, as well as in the I 

other, that the most exact method be adopted in the arrange- I 

ment, and that the most exact order be observed on the route; I 

as otherwise, the expectations of the soldier will be disap- I 

pointed, and, probably, the whole plan of operation disconcerted I 

by error in things essentially necessary, but which do not strike I 

at first sight as being of primary importance. I 
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SECTION VI. 

Cantonment or Quarters^ Diet^ Clothings JExerme and Rule of 
Conduct for Troops^ serving in Tropical Climates. 

MILITARY service implies frequent change of place and 

pf sickness condition: change of place and condition implies the occur- 

from climate. . 

rence of disease ; for disease is the effect of new impression, 
arising from the action of new causes. Such changes happen 
in the course of military service in climates of the same or 
similar latitudes; they happen more frequently and more re* 
maricably in latitudes and climates as they differ naore widely* 
In this manner, the inhabitants of temperate countries, for in^ 
stance the inhabitants of the northern parts of Europe, suffer 
severely in their migrations to tropical latitudes, particularly, in 
their migrations to the islands in the American seas. The mor- 
tality among such (whether planters or merchants) stands high; 
among military, it is enormous; the fact being often proved, of 
late years, that the revolution of a season kills or renders inef- 
fective two thirds of a regiment or of an army, allotted to the 
service of the islands in the West Indies. If this be so, and if 
human life be considered, in the eye of a nation, as a posses- 
sion of value, the loss, thus resulting from foreign commerce and 
foreign war, is a serious loss in the balance of accounts— esti- 
mated in mercantile calculation. Hence it is an object of con- 
sequence, in an economical point of view, to investigate the 
sources from which the loss radically springs, for the purpose 
of discovering a remedy for the evil. Men are the Aeans cor in- 
struments, by which nations attain wealth and power; they mu&t 
consequently be husbanded with care, otherwise the operations 

of 
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of the state will stagnate — terminating in bankruptcy, in defect 
of the means of productive labour. It is therefore reasonable to 
suppose, that the instruction, which teaches the mode of pre- 
serving health under those migrations, as it is one of the most 
important offices in a state, so it will be considered as one of 
the most acceptable to the wishes of a humane people. This 
is a reasonable supposition in theory ; it has not always obtained 
attention in practice. 

It may be observed in this place, as an explanatory fact, caus 
that excess of irritability, constitutional or accidental, is the ^^^^^ 
quality of habit, which most disposes the human body to the 
action of the causes of acute disease. The degrees of irritabi* 
Uty are exalted by the action of heat. Heat and moisture are 
the obvious causes of expansion or growth in animal, equally as 
in vegetable structure. Hence it follows, by a simple reason, 
that the native of a northern latitude, transported suddenly to 
a tropical climate, acted upon by an increased measure of heat 
and moisture, expands in volume, or fills rapidly. This is a 
physical effect, beautiful in appearance, and pleasing in opera- 
tion, as moving in an animated and harmonic circle; but it 
also happens, that this beautiful effect of expansion, exceeding 
in degree from quantity, or obstructed in regufar progress from 
accident, bursts the assigned limits of harmony: subversion en- 
sues, a movement commences in a new circle; — in common lan- 
guage, a diseased action arises in consequence of the change. It 
is thus evident, that a cause of excess produces rapid expansion, 
terminating in evacuation by outlet; or, in the subversion of 
harmonic movement, terminating in one or other of the forms 
of febrile irritation, accompanied, in its turn, by its own creative 
process, which again produces a crisis in a given lime. Expan- 
sion, or repletion is thus a predisposing cause of acute disease 
in tropical climates. This is presumed, indeed may be consi- 
• dered 
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dered as proved from the known fact, that, the fiill, the 
florid, the robust and athletic subject, with a tense and rigid 
fibre, is the person most liable to endemic malady in its most 
violent form; that the thin exhausted subject, with a delicate 
and lax fibre, usually escapes with impunity; that febrile irri- 
tation is rare, where the skin is open and perspirable; it is also 
rare, where the bowels are open, or rather where diarrhea exists; 
it is seldom seen where the legs ulcerate and discharge freely. 
Finally, it may be remarked as corroborative of the position, 
that while health is secure in the cases stated, the suppression, 
or cure of the evacuations or discharges alluded to, is often fol- 
lowed by febrile irritation of the most aggravated kind. But as 
acute disease or febrile irritation is evidently connected with 
repletion from full living; so low living, abstinence, hard labour 
and exertion, are causes, which ostensibly maintain thamachine 
in regular movement against the action of the ordinary causes^ 
which solicit subversion. Such customs or habits of exercise 
may be supposed to produce effect, as preventative of reple- 
tion, or as operative of impression absorbing the impressions 
of a morbid cause. 
Geoeita re- As cxccss of heat and moisture, the natural causes of growth 
or expansion, is the ostensible cause of the frequency of acute 
disease in tropical climates, it is evident, that the application of 
this cause, as disturbing the harmony of health, should, as far 
as possible, be avoided ; or, that the standard of irritability, 
upon which it acts, should be lowered artificially, so that a 
given force of irritation may not produce the subversive effect, 
it might otherwise be expected to produce. It is by such con- 
sideration that the balance of health must be regulated, viz. by 
a reduction of the heat and moisture of the climate; or by an 
abstraction of the susceptible qualities of the animal body ; a 
condition effected by artificial avocations, or a low measure of 
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irritability in the active powers. Tlie latter is the product of 
regimen, whereby the habit is rendered capable of bearing an 
extra quantity of irritations, without incurring interruption in 
the ordinary course of its movements* But if this position be 
well founded, and if the fundamental rules, essential to the per- 
manence of health, be regulated between the excess of morbid 
causes and the condition of subject, it is obvioUs, that, as' 
morbid causes ai'e connected with soil and position, the cha- 
racter of cantonments and miUtary positions should be cgn'ectly 
scrutinised,— with the view, that, their properties being known, 
their evils may be remedied to the utmost possible extent of 
remedy. 

The action of heat and moisture, as has been observed re- 
peatedly, is the obvious physical cause of growth and expan- 
sion; the action of these qualities in excess is the obvious cause 
of disease, producing, by undue irritation, the subversion of a 
natural process. This excess usually abounds in low groundsj 
in rich and fertile soils (not covered, or but imperfectly covered 
with vegetation) on the banks of slow moving rivers— near stag- 
nant waters, swamps and ponds. For a similar reason, it is 
usually in high proportion near the sea-coast — from quality of 
soil; the shore being the rcsciToir of the inland country^ — the 
depot of its moisture and its riches. The action of heat and 
moisture is consequently impressive in such situations; and, 
according to this rule, the shores of most countries, particularly 
the shores of tropical countries, are found to be unhealthy. 
The interior is elevated in most cases; and it is cool in proporlioi 
to its elevation ; the surface is in itself dry, or its moisture cir- 
culates actively by declivity of position, or porosity of soil 
health is consequently less interrupted in Its course; because, 
as formerly remarked, the cause of disease (heat and moisture) 
less abounds. ^ • * 
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The question, under consideration, is of importance ; and, it 
may be thought to lye illustrative of its nature, to notice the 
progress and gradation of disease according to locality in tro- 
pical climates. The rule is nearly the same in all the islands 
of the West Indies; at least it rests on the same basis, varied 
by circumstances of accident,— force of cause, or mode of ap- 
plication. The proper endemic disease of the tropical islands, 
in the American seas, is a fever of the remitting type* varied in 
character and form from the mild regular remittent, with dis- 
tinct paroxysms and uniform periods of crisis, to the compli- 
cated and obscure types of a malignant nature. The disease is 
radically remitting, — distinctly so for the most part in natives, 
in persons assimilated by long residence, ordinarily in all per- 
sons in wet seasons, and in swampy places* Iq strangers,*— 
natives of northern latitudes, — young, strong, athletic, full in 
habit, rigid in fibre, quartered in crouded apartments — espe- 
cially in dry weather, it often assumes the continued form, — 
ardent in its symptoms, rapid in its coui-se, characterised by a 
subsiding on the third day, tending to a fatal termination by a 
process of interior disorganization, rather than relieved by a re- 
mission accompanied with a critical sweat. This is the yellow 
fever, — the disease of the country, modified by circumstances of 
subject and place. The endemic fever of these islands is usually 
most aggravated near the sea-coast, particularly, in bottoms 
Inttween mountains, in positions near swamps, near foul grounds^ 
near the oiv/y banks of rivers or brooks. In places but a few 
miles withdrawn from the sea-coast, especially among moun- 
tains, or behind the first ridge of mountain, the form of the 
febrile tlisease is mild,'— remitting, — even intermitting. Diarrhea 
and ulcers of the legs are common in this elevated district,, par- 
ticularly in the dry season. On the central ridge of the larger 
islands, well clothed with verdure, or covered yith woods as is 
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the case in most, febrile disease is rarely seen: — slight diarrhea 
or ulcers of the legs arc the only iuteiTuptions to llie enjoyment^ 
of perfect health in such places. 

Such is the gradation in the intensity of disease, in tropical iini 
countries, according to locality. It observes a proportion with 
the heat of the atmosphere, and stagnant moisture of the soil, 
modified by force and direction of winds, protection from woods* 
or exposure of the bare surface, elevation or depression of place. 
If this be the fact as to locality in its connexion with health, it 
will naturally be expected, that an enlightened government will 
be induced to take advantage of the physical properties of posi- 
tions, for perfecting a plan of accommodation for its military, 
a subject essential to its interests, as preservative of the lives 
of its soldiers. But, though the economical advantages of a 
preservative plan are in themselves demonstrative, exclusively 
of all other contingent considerations, it does not yet appear 
that the subject has been viewed on a broad and scientific basis. 
Traffic is the object of colonizing, at least the object of estab- 
lishing sugar colonies; and, as the produce of the colony is to 
be transported to foreign countries, the chief view is directed to 
the facilities of transport, — the conveniences for export and im- 
port. Towns are therefore built upon the shores of the islands, 
— in bays and creeks, or near the mouths of rivers for the sake 
of harbours. The military force is allotted to the protection of 
the towns or sea-ports, which are the seats of government, or 
the depots of the marketable property ; consequently, the troops, 
stationed in the vicinity of such places, are frequently destined 
to dwell in situations, which, abounding with the causes of 
disease, operate a subversion of health, — even rapidly destroy 
life. This is the fact according to the common rule of ar- 
rangement: and, in this condition, it may be thought not to be 
unworthy the yares of a state to examine the subject with a 
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scientific eye ; for the sake of ascertaining, whether or not tuc 
purposes of defence and protection may be attained by a dis- 
position of the military force, more consistent with the pi-eser- 
vation of health than that which commonly obtains. It is posi- 
tively true ; for it has been proved to demonstration — by acci- 
dent rather than design, that European troops may be so dis- 
posed in the islands of the West Indies, as to retain the posses- 
sion of health, nearly as perfectly and as effectively, as they 
could be expected to do in their native country. It was verified 
in the late war in the island of St. Domingo; and, the general 
truth is further confirmed by experiences, in the island of Ja- 
maica, particularly since the termination of the war with the 
Maroon negroes. 

The air of the interior and mountainous parts of the larger 
islands within the tropics is not, in reality, unfriendly to the 
European constitution. European soldiers, so stationed, have 
remained for seasons, and might have remained for a series of 
years, without sustaining material injury to health, as an effect 
of climate. Such position is therefore desirable; but it is not 
always attainable : hence where circumstances occur, which ren- 
der it impossible for the troops, destined for the defence of the 
inlands, to be stationed in these interior and healthy parts, the 
best attainable means of remedy must be adopted in relief of 
the necessity which exists; for the evils, which cannot be 
avoided, must be met and combated with skill and courage. — 
The excess of heat and moisture is known to be a predominant 
cause of acute disease in tropical countries. It is known, that 
this cause acts by a power of expansion, which, bursting the 
limits of harmony, terminates in evacuation by the skin or 
bowels, in local depositions, or in general febrile irritations* 
Hence, if the European soldier be under the necessity of re- 
maining exposed to the operation of this expai^ive, and ulti- 
mately 
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mately deranging cause, it becomes the duty of those, who 
superintend the military arrangement, to provide all the pos- 
sible means of increasing the powers of resistance. The powers 
of resistance, in this case, consist in a low measure of irritabi- 
lity ; — in other words, in a slow susceptibility of the cause of ex- 
pansion, which is excess of heat and moisture. This condition 
is attained by diminution of quantity, and change of quality of 
diet; by artificial evacuations, preventative of repletion; by 
occupation of mind and body, which directs the animal move- 
ment into a channel consistent with health, but little suscep- 
tible of the impressions of the causes of disease. Abstinence, 
evacuation and exercise operate this effect* The matter of fact 
is clear ; and the explanation of it is plain to the reason of every 
one, who considers the laws and economy of animal structure 
with attention. The case has been tried; and it has been 
proved on many occasions, that persons, who live abstemiously, 
who live chiefly on vegetable and farinaceous foods, which fur- 
nish nutriment of a less irritable quality than animal matters, 
not only escape sickness in tropical climates, but preserve their 
health in vigour and activity, while those, who live fully and 
fare sumptuously, suffer sickness and die in great numbers. 
This has been tretiuently seen in times of war, in the example 
of prisoners, who, furnished with a measured ration, especially 
a farinaceous ration, cliiefly bread and rice, rarely experience 
sickness; at least such sickness as belongs to climate. It was 
strongly proved in St, Domingo in the late war. A vegetable 
diet, or a mixed diet with a diminished portion of animal food, 
may therefore be considered among the means preservative of 
health. But, besides the value of a low measure of diet as- 
preservative of health, it is further to be observed, that sobriety, 
or temperance in drinking must be ranked among the causes, 
which conducp to the same beneficial purpose. It may how- 
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ever be remarked in tliis place, that intemperance in drinkin^i 
though in reality less directly destructive of health than high 
or full living, is generally considered as a more prominent cause 
of sickness and mortaHty among European soldiers in tropical 
countries, than the other. The ration of rum, with which the 
soldier is furnished in the West Indies, lays the foundations of 
engendering a habit of drunkenness, which, aided by the faci- 
lity with which rum is procured in those countries, degenerates 
into sottishness, corrupts morals, destroys military energies, and 
finally undermines health. But while this is true, it must at 
the same time be admitted, that though excess of drinking » 
accidentally a cause of fever, it is not generally a cause of acute 
disease. The allowance of a ration of rum is a pernicious bounty, 
in various points of view. The measure was adopted unwisely, 
for the effect is hurtful in various ways. It is not however denied, 
but that occasions may and often do arise, where a small glass of 
pure rum, as a liqueur, is useful in quickening the functions of ^ 
the stomach; particularly, where the food is principally vege- H 
table or farinaceous* But, though the benefit of this practice 
be sensibly felt in many cases, it must likewise be observed, 
that rum is less useful when mixed with water in form of grog, 
than when taken pure in small quantity as a liqueur. The rum 
is useful in the case alluded to, in languor of the stomach, by 
its action in stimulating the powers of digestion ; the grog is 
hurtful in the other, as a diluting liquor. For the purpose of 
dilution, water, as the provision of Providence, is the best ; and, 
it is the best on this, as well as other accounts, that it engen- 
ders no desire to drink where there is no thirst* The fabricated 
liquor, on the contrary, engenders a desire of more: Enticing 
the soldier to drink where there is no real thirst, it confirms a 
habit which finally destroys its votary, — an eftect, resuUbg 
from a law of Nature, calculated to punish the errors of human 
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ingenuity, exerted in contriving indulgences for artificial ap- 
petites. 

Besides a measured regimen of diet, viz. abstinence in eat- 
ing and temperance in drinking^ which preserves the moving 
parts of animal structure at a low tone of irritability, there aie 
other means, which diminish the volume of the juices, the 
materials upon which beat operates, and, Avhich may thus be 
considered as means preventative of the explosions of disease. 
These are means of the pursjative and evacuating class. It is Evacuating 
to be remarked in this place, that there are times of repletion 
or accumulation of irritabiUty, depending upon the operation 
of an obscure law in organic structure, which, occurring pe- 
riodically, gives a periodical disposition to the occurrence of 
diseased movements. These periods are connected, in some 
degree, with the appearances of new and full moon. They 
are obviously connected with fulness or irritability; hence, a 
strong dose of physic, — calomel, followed by purging salts,— 
or jalap and calomel, administered on the third day preceding 
the full or change, bids fair to prevent a febrile movement— 
by the effect of depletion, or by directing the accumulated 
irritability into another channel, or outlet. The day of the 
exhibition of the purgative being a day of abstinence, such 
routine, it is presumed, may prove preventative of sickness in 
sickly times ; particularly, among Europeans during the first 
six months after tlieir arrival in tropical climates. The ma- 
nagement of tliis purging process must be left to the discretion 
of men of the medical profession : the usefulness is well 
founded,— confirmed in frequent examples of accidental ex- 
perience, so as to be demonstrable to common apprehension. 

It is a common observation, that occupation of mind and Exercise, 
body, implying exercise to an extent sufKcient to act with 
impression upj^n animal structure, is preventative of disease 
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among people in all countries; it is particularly so among 
Europeans in tropical climates. This opinion receives proof 
and illustration from the example of planters; particularly 
from the example of the younger class of planters, who are 
obliged to spend the greatest part of the day in the sun, super- 
intending the field labours of the slaves. This class of people 
may be said to work hard. When actively employed they are 
little liable to sickness ; while soldiers, confined the greatest 
part of their time to barracks, supinely passing their hours in 
a state of indolence and ease, sutler severely. The eifect of 
exercise is thus salutary : and such salutary effect may be sup- 
posed to arise from a double cause ; either the reduction of 
fulness in consequence of perspiration; or a constrained action 
in the organic structure analogous with the actions of health, 
and, as moving in an active routine, little susceptible of fo- 
reign impression. Planter continue healthy under the ac- 
tivity of daily occupation; soldiers, in a similar manner, are 
healthy and vigorous under activity of military semce, even in 
tropical climates. If the military service demands daily exer- 
tions of activity for six days, or for six months, the troops 
rarely experience any material illness during the perio<l of 
exertion. The cessation from labour, or the return of rest, is 
almost uniformly followed by sickness. The sickness, oc- 
curring in this case, in reality the product of rest and ennui, is 
usually ascribed to the preceding toils. This is an error of 
great consequence to the interests of military service; and, on 
this account, the foundations of it ought to be examined, that 
the case may be thoroughly undei*stood. It was said just now, 
that, if activity of service continue six days, or if it continue 
six months, general sickness rarely appears before the cessation 
of the fatigues. It appears among the multitude soon after 
re»t, particularly where rest is joined with full^ living; but it 
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rarely appears among those, who, though they may have un- 
dergone the toils of the campaign, continue their labours nearly 
to the same extent as when they were ostensibly upon service. 
If this be true, and there are numerous examples in proof, it is 
clear that rest, not toil, is the cause of the sickness. This is a 
matter of fact; and it is explained consistently with the laws 
of animal economy. It corresponds with the nature of animal 
structure, that, an animal body, well nourished, fills rapidly 
when in a state of rest. If there be no evacuation by natural 
or artificial outlet, the movements of health are subverted by 
the action of the excess or repletion which takes place in this 
case; and which, when beyond a certain measure, has the force 
of a cause irritating to subversion, rather than stimulating to 
regular movement. This is strongly exemplified in the em- 
barkation of troops in transport ships, in tropical climates, 
particularly in hot weather, among persons newly arrived in 
tropical latitudes. It was instanced often in the late war in St. 
Domingo : it was proved in that country, that soldiers who 
had been living in the open air, and who possessed the powers 
of moving about with such freedom when on shore, as com- 
prehended a certain degree of exercise, though embarked in 
apparent good health, in transport ships, in order to be carried 
to distant posts, sickened, usually in the course of one, two 
or three days, in an astonishing proportion — to one third, even 
to one half of the whole. The attack was sudden, as if the 
cause had been the breath of pestilence; yet there was no sus- 
picion of contagion, and no visible cause of disease existed, 
except the confinement and ennui of a transport ship, accom- 
panied with such accession of heat in the air, as must neces- 
sarily arise among persons, crouded and confined in narrow 
space; — the sickness came like the explosion of a mine; the 
mortality, in many cases, was dreadful. This is the fact, 
, T T indisputably 
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indisputablry established in ei^perience ; — a practical infereBce 
may be drawn fmm it Heat and moisture, acting in excess, 
arc causes of disease; the effect of heat and moisture, on animal 
structure, is au effect of expansion or repletion. Such effect 
IH gcneralcd, in the case stated, by rest and increased heat : 
It therefore ought to be obviated, to the farthest possible extent, 
by a low and measured diet, — by artificial evacuation preven- 
tative of repletion, or by such habits of exercise and toil as 
are attainable, obviating the effect of fulness by perspirations, 
or diminishing irritability by occupying the attention with 
strong impression. The direct contrary is the prevailing prac-^ 
ticc of the present times: the consequences are well known — 
general sickness and great mortality, 

Tlie laws, which influence the health of man in tropical 
countries, may be considered as common to all the islands, 
nuxhiicd hi parts according to circumstances. If the laws of 
hcaltii be common, an ordinary observer is led to believe, that 
one principle m defence, against a foreign or domestic enemy. 
Ml a|)plicable, with a similar modification, to most, if not to all 
#>f them. The islands of the West Indies aie generally moun- 
Uiinous, covered with woods in their natural state, intersected 
by ravines, and abounding with precipices of a singularly bold 
feature. To penetrate, without opposition from au enemy, is 
chflicult; against opposition, directed by skill, impossible.— 
'I'hc coasts abound with bays, usually so accessible, that it 
would b(* difficult to calculate the quantity of defensive force, 
iiece&sary to render a sea coast secure against a respectable at- 
tack. If a landing were effected, and it could scarcely fail 
of being effected if conducted with judgment, the comnmni- 
cations of the troops, dispersed in numerous sea forts> being 
qut off, the whole of the posts or defences might be expected 
to fall in detail. Or, if instead of a scheme pf defence, in- 
trusted 
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tinisted to the establishment of a chain of posts on tlie most 
accessible parts of the sea coast, the protection of an island be 
allowed to rest upon a work of regular fortification covering 
the capital, usually the aim of an enemy, as the seat of gor- 
vernment, or the depot of the marketable property, the re- 
cords of history furnish proof, that works of art, however 
complete in form^ fall, almost without exception, even in the 
West Indies, where the difficulties of climate are great, if the 
attacks be made with skill and prosecuted with perseverance : 
if the fortification falls, the island follows itiS fate. On the 
contrary, if military magazines be placed in citadels formed 
in the interior, a successive chain of posts commanding the 
passes which lead to the citadels fortified with skill, the troops^ 
organised, possessed of energy of mind and body, so disposed 
as to secure communication and to command the tneans of 
joint operation, it is probable, that the majority of the defen- 
sive force, moving as from a centre, might gain the point of 
threatened attack before the landing could be effected ; at least 
before the nieans of maintaining it could be secured by wotks of 
art. As the approach of an enemy, conveyed through the seas 
by a numerous fleet, cannot well be concealed by any chance 
of accident, it is most likely, that the hostile designs will, in 
most cases, be frustrated in the first attempt : but should that 
fail, and should a landing actually be effected, the causes of 
embarrassment Avill still be great, if not unsurmountable. It is 
admitted, that an enemy may so far prevail, as to destroy a 
town or ravage a plantation ; but it would require more than 
ordiliary talent and pei'severancc, under the circumstances 
described, to ensure a conquest. The difliculties are numerous 
an<l great; and, it is not a rash assertion to maintain, that, one 
thousand soldiers inured to climate, masters of the desultory 
mode of war, rjisposed in the manner stated, and aided by the 
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ravages of the endemic malady on new comers, are e(|ual to 
the destruction of ten thousand of the best troops of Europe^ 
in the course of six months, in almost any of the islands of the 
West Indies. If this be so, and it will not be disputed by those 
^vho are acquainted with the scene of action, it may be in- 
ferred, that the greater number of the islands of the West 
Indies are impregnable against the hivasion of European force, 
if defended upon the principle of interior citadels: — whereas, 
if defended upon the plan of forts on the sea coast, or of for- 
tifications, covering the capital, there are few of them, perhaps^ 
which could offer much resistance. 

Tlie islands of the West Indies are exposed to the invasion 
of foreign enemies; they are also exposed to a domestic evil, — 
the insurrection of slaves. Doubts may arise concerning the 
propriety, or practicability of trusting the chief defence of an 
island, against foreign invasion, to a military force stationed io 
the mountains of the interior, no doubt will arise, concerning 
the [)ropriety of cantoning such force among the fastnesses and 
pusses of the mountains, as the best security against revolt. 
Revolt is not likely to arise in towns, where white men are 
numerous and watchful; if it, by chance, arise upon estates 
in the plaiuj it will be crushed speedily by a force descending 
from the mountains ; if it originates among the mountains, or 
if the insurgents have the means of refuge to the mountains, it 
must always be formidable, and it will only fail of being sue- 
cesHful, by want of numbers, skill and energy among the re- 
volted. 

It has been suggested in general terms, that, an alteration in 
the plan and principle of disposing the military force, for the 
f>crmancnt defence of the West Indian possessions, might be 
adopted with advantage, both for health and readiness of ef- 
service; an alteration, or improvement in the principle 
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►f disposing such force in quarters or cantonment, of arrang- 
kg its domestic economy, and of directing its operations in 
ictual war, seems also to be necessary. Such a measure calls 
'strongly for the consideration and attention of the higher au- 
thorities of the state. It is obvious to common sense, that the 
preservation of health is an object of great importance, in the 
success of military undertakings. The principle is however 
either ill understood, or it is not well acted upon; for sickness 
has been great of late years, and mortality has been most griev- 
ous. It is to be mentioned with regret, that the features of 
countries, as indicating health, are rarely regarded in the man- 
ner of disposing of troops; it is not demonstrated, that military 
features always command the choice of military posts and 
cantonments; for convenience, ease and facilities of accommo- 
dation seem frequently to be causes of detaining troops in 
unhealthy places, or in positions apparently little defensible. 

It must be admitted as a truth, for it is proved to demonstra- i^emi 
tion, that the sea coast in the islands of the West Indies, near ^^ 
bays and creeks, where the shores are foul and muddy and the 
air moist, is unfriendly to the health of European troops. 
Such however is usually the station of the military force; for, 
it is near the sea coast that the principal towns are usually 
erected. If the position described be positively the position 
allotted for the erection of barracks for soldiers ; as, what can- 
not be altogether avoided must, as far as attainable, be dis* 
armed of its evils, it becomes an object of concern to diminish, 
as much as possible, the impression of the noxious causes to 
which the situation is naturally exposed. The principal points 
which regard barrack accommodation seem to be the follow- 
ing. The position, in the first place, to be protected, by the 
interposition of rising grounds or by woods, from the force 
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isT.i^r unciLiUca jf :ue air. The ideab erroneous; for, while 

ri..: :i ;•— ji jiun^ zTareiiiit it> the sensations than the shade of 

j:vt:5 ^ HTuzc oio^ Ciimuossy noduBg more refreshes, and mora 

;tn:Vt:':u;uiy juniie^ :iie air, tiiaa the breathings of the green 

.wiio^ . 0;!^ locam^ oior completeiy absorbs the noxious qua*- 

!ii:o» j£ HiiL uiaa die active process which goes on in ^t» 

::i'ivt'jx jaa :zoun2r4imtniC of plants. Hence, as the shade of 

:ixt> > Jodi ^ni£i^nu and healthful in itself, it is an object of 

scuic ^^jus^uence* thAC barracks, for troops, be covered by 

4i2 a^caac• or Jouble row of trees; both, as fiimishing shade 

^ij».i '.r^'x^aiu^ coolness and as intercepting the current, of 

>4ra;i.u)^ :ac tbrw of piercing and noxious winds. 

No\t to ^x^siuvMU ihe mode of construction of barrack apart- 

.^i^^KO. ^^j^.^j^.^ sk>er\os u nnniurk. It is useful, as it promises to be 

hv\i;il\iV:L tl\At the building be raised from the ground, — ^upon 

p*;*\n>< ov a brick foundation— to the height of three feet or 

UK4V. that It U^ iuily of one story, but that the roof be lofty, 

\%uU a KvM^ tuvhal lining of canvas, at the distance of some 

l\'\ t tV\MU tlu* i\K>f, as u means of dividing the influence of the 

Kuo. auvl tharby increasing the coolness of the dwelling. Be- 

>iulc«H Omh |u\u isiou, each barrack apartment ought to be con- 

iiUwoU^d ^ulh u piiwisu or balcony, both in front and rear:— 

\\W Ulcuny funa:>hcd with jealousies or Venetian biinds, 

painted 
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painted green, as refreshing to the eye, and so joined, as to be 
capable of excluding glare of light, strong currents of \Tind, 
or deluges of rain. The most convenient si2:e for a barrack 
room seems to be that which is calculated for twelve men, with 
an apartment, at one extremity of the piazza, for a Serjeant; 
or, if twenty four men be placed under the game roof, with an 
apartment for a serjcant at each extremity. The hammock i^ 
the best contrivance for a soldier's repose in the West Indies; j. ■ ^ 
and, it may be so managed, as to be the most economical. If 
formed of netting, in the manner of the Spanish hammock, the 
soldier, being furnished with the materials, might be soon in- 
structed in the manner of forming and arranging his own ac- 
commodation. His idle hours would be thus usefully em- 
ployed: but, if this be not admitted, a hammock, of strong 
cotton cloth, is easily provided, easily transported and less^ ex- 
pensive, perhaps, than the usual equipment of a soldier's bed. 
The arrangement here proposed is supposed to apply to the 
circumstances of troops, assembled in great numbers, near the 
important positions on the sea coast: but in the other case,-] 
where the station is in the interior and mountainous parts, 
where materials for building usually abound, huts, capable of 
containing seven persons, — six soldiers and a corporal, or six 
soldiers and a serjeant, will be found to furnish more domestic 
comfort than a larger barrack. A hut, lofty and well covered 
with a thick roof, enlarged by the addition of a piazza, or 
bower, or placed under the shade of a spreading tree, will be 
highly grateful as a dwelling in a tropical country ; — it may ba 
considered to be, in all respects, safe on the score of health. 

The subject of position and accommodation for troops, in 
tropical climates, implies a very important question for the 
consideration of the higher powers of the state. The loss of 
life has been great in the West Indies in all wars; in the late 

war, 






mn-ir-wn f ^^u-^ partic;Uari'-. it ^as poodi^ioos. If the subject be viewed 
^r^entiticaily .n ail a& dsr^nn, digested of prejadice and pre- 
pn«M»^iaiu It ippean tx) be a lact dearly proved, that tbe 
^rpar .oss ^las iiet^ pnncipsilr owing to defects of arrange- 
ment. V 'iie il luiised ^iiflpowrioa of persons unassimilated to 
^umaie. Flie race iia» pceaexited itaeif with a bold feature on 
3iaiir jccnaons: ami it maj reasonably be expected, that, if 
' iiTEcr jmirmatiun be pven upon the subject, a change in the 
:brni and ^^mner of die tiiture disposition will be necessarily 
auoDcetL when proved to be calculated to guard health with- 
out -n;irr^n*r die execution of military duties. The exigence 
jf die case sometimes commands the sacrifice of health in 
uuiirory service : but such exigence ought to be clearly and 
decidedly proved before a sacrifice be made of a blessing of 
iO much importance. The character of districts and particu- 
lar situadous of country is known, by experience, to natives 
and inhabitants. Healthy and unhealthy positions are known 
to medical men upon general and sure grounds; for similar 
causes acting upon similar subjects, uniformly produce similar 
crtVcts. Thus the general question is open for judgment; the 
moans of attaining information are easy, as they are certain; 
but it is noticed, with reluctance, that they are rarely resorted 
tv>, Ti»^' lu^glect has been long felt, and it is grievously felt, 
even in the present time. Human life suffers unavoidably in 
xsix{\ hut it is sacrificed, on numerous occasions, to ignorance 
and inattention, — to indolence or accommodations of indul- 
4^(^nro• Jlraltli, a most important concern in armies, is, in 
ivnWlyt little regarded in military or civil arrangement. In- 
deed it i* HCJarcely to be expected, that those, who command 
uttuiv^ or wlio rule nations, who dedicate their time to perfect 
the. UU'iic of troops, or to manage the tempers of men, can pe- 
iietnU'^' deeply into the science of health; for it requires great 
MufUTf and sonic talent to attain, even the first principles of 

knowledge 



knowledge on the subject. As the attainment of knowledge is 
tedious and difficult ; and as men, who possess power, frequently 
flatter themselves that they possess knowledge, they do not 
lend a willing ear to instruction presented by inferiors : — they 
follow their own opinions, — and they err in their course. In 
proof of this it may be observed, that the situation of the greater 
number of the forts and barracks in the islands of the West 
Indies, whether governed by the English or the French, is unfa- ^H 
vourable to health. Where the case is otherwise, accident has ^H 
had more share in the arrangement than design. The evil alluded ^* 
to is of serious consequence, — the cause of multiplied mortality, 
A remedy exists; but the eyes of those in power must be opened, 
and the minds enlightened by science before it can have a 
chance of operation. Yet it is easy ; for it can be no difficult 
matter, previous to the erection of forts, barracks, or even to 
the fixing of cantonments for troops, to institute an official 
and professional survey, by a committee of military and medi- 
cal officers, for the purpose of ascertaining the advantages and 
disadvantages of positions as regarding health and defence. It 
is scarcely possible but that such lights would arise, in the sur- 
vey, as might enable those, who are intrusted with the direction 
of affairs, to ensure defence and convenience, without overlook- 
ing the essential considerations due to the preservation of health. 
The measure is obvious, plain and simple; and though it would, 
to a certain extent, be effective of its purpose, it does not yet 
appear that it ever has been adopted, at least as far as respects 
the question of health. 

Besides the suggestions, relative to position and accommo- 
dation for ti'oops in tropical countries, it may be thought not 
unnecessary to notice cursorily such changes and raodifica- 
tiuns of dress, as are found.to be convenient or useful, accord- 
ing to tlte changjj of climate in which the soldier is destined to 
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live. As the heat of climate is greater in the West Indies tliaa 
in Europe, it is evident, that all the articles of clothing ought 
to be of a lighter texture, as less oppressing the body by their 
weight. The hat, for instance, ought to be of light materials, 
formed with a very high crown for the protection of the head, 
and with a large brim to shade the neck, See. from the direct 
rays of the sun ; the cloth of the coat ought also to be of a light 
texture, — a coarse cassimere, a camlet, or red fustian ; the pan- 
taloons, or rather trowsers, of strong brown linen, or dowlas, — 
large and loose, so as not to confine the motions of the joints, 
and calculated at the same time to defend the legs effectually 
from the bite of flies and musquitoes; the shoe easy for the 
foot; the sock, cotton,™ the gaiter, short, and neatly fitted; 
tlie robe de chambre of cotton cloth, employed as the usual 
covering for the night; when it serves for a shirt, and, unless 
in the mountains, for blanket or coverlet. It may be provided 
with a belt; and it may be worn, after exercise, when the sol- 
dier sits down to rest after being heated. It will be found to 
be an economical, and it is a safe provisiouary article of clothing 
against the injuries arising from cold. The cloak may be made 
of light duffle, or strong cotton cloth. The days are hot, the 
nights often disagreeably cold and piercing in the West Indies, 
particularly, near mountains intersected by ravines. Hence a 
cloak, which is a convenient covering against cold, is highly 
useful for troops serving in a tropical country. As the body is 
little sensible of the impressions of cold, when actively exer- 
cised, it is proper that the soldier, while moving about on mi- 
litary duties or amusements during the day, be lightly covered, 
indeed as nearly naked, as the circumstances of the duty or 
amusements permit; he is thus cooler, and he endures toil 
longer without fatigue. The robe de chambre and the cloak, 
with which he is provided, furnish him with the means^ of secu- 
rity 
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nty from the impressions of cold when he leaves off exercisei 
or when the winds of the night or rather niorning blow dis- 
agreeably or forcibly, — In some districts, the effect of the 
land wind shrivels the surface of the unprotected body, and 
proves an obvious cause of fever: it will tlierefore be a safe 
measure, that soldiers, not on duty, assume the robe de 
chambre at a certain hour in the evening ; and that soldiers, on 
duty, assume the cloak before the land winds become sharp 
and shrill. 

It was mentioned above, that a measured and abstemious 
diet is justly ranked among the preservatives of health in tropi- 
cal climates. The fact is proved so demonstratively in a variety | 
of examples, that it would not be necessary to advert to it irt 
this place, did not a nation, high and eminent in station, main-* 
tain the opinion, that, as animal powers are principally in-- 
creased, so hardships or effects of climate are principally to be 
combated by the aid of good living. This opinion, which is in 
a manner peculiar to the English, assumes its operation in th< 
practice of the British army. Tlie ration, allowed for troops in 
the AVest Indies, is a high ration ; and it is augmented by an 
extra allowance of strong liquor for drink. It is language in the 
mouth of every one,-*-*' eat well and drink freely ;'' for it is 
only by such means that the debilitating effects of the climate 
can he resisted. This advice, though the advice of physicianSj 
is not salutary. It has no support of its truth in the exampL 
of British people ; for these die in greater proportion in tropi- 
cal climates than people of any other nation ; at least thai 
those who live sparingly, and who eat sparing!}^ of animal 
food. The Spaniards and Portug\ieze snffer comparatively 
little sickness, and experience little comparative mortality in 
the least healthy of the tropical settlements : l^ven the French 
escaped better /han the English in former times ; for, though 
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the French lived well, nay sumptuously, they cooked well, and 
they admitted a high proportion of vegetables in their diet. But 
a laboured illustration of the subject may be deemed superfluous, 
as the practice of most nations and the unsophisticated feel- 
ings of individuals in all nations incline, preferably, to the nse 
of vegetable diet in hot weather and in hot climates. If there 
be any truth in experience, and if any knowledge be as yet at- 
tained of the laws which regulate the animal economy, it may 
be considered as an indisputable fact, that abstemious living is 
uniformly preservative of health, particularly in warm coun- 
tries. On this account, a measured and well proportioned diet 
ought to be calculated expressly as suitable to the condition of 
troops in the West Indies ; when so calculated and adjusted, 
it ought to be rigidly adhered to in practice. It is clearly proved 
in a multitude of instances, that a full d'iet of animal food is not 
necessary for the execution of the most eftective services in tro- 
pical countries. It is proved on the contrary, that those, who 
never eat meat, or who eat sparingly of meat, support with fa- 
cility the fatigues and toils under which, those, who are highly 
fed, immediately sink. This is the matter of fact according to 
observation in experience; the explanation of it is consonant 
with sound principles of reasoning, corresponding with the na- 
ture of animal structure. A full diet of animal food is the 
material, upon which heat and moisture operating effectively 
produce an exalted and abundant fund of the irritable quality ; 
a casual change in the circumstances of which, so ticklishly 
disposed, produces a subversion of the healthy movement ; the 
same change, when the quality is in a lower degree, only acce- 
lerates action to the desirable point of exertion. 

In applying this physical information to practical use,' it be- 
comes proper to adjust the messing of troops, serving in the 
West Indies, in such manner that animal food Ije withheld two 

days 
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ISSys in the week, savoury and wholesome preparations of ve-j^H 
getable and farinaceous matters being substituted in its place^l^H 
It is customary, and it is useful that soldiers be called out^H 
early in the mornings for exercise ; previous to which, a cup of^H 
strong coflFee is comfortable to the stomach and salutary to the I 
health. The morning exercises either do, or ought to employ j 
a space of three hours. The soldier, returning from the lield^H 
to his apartment, undresses, washes his body all over, puts OQ^H 
his gown or robe de chambre, and breakfasts on coffee o^j^H 
cocoa, plantain, yam or bread, with the occasional addition of^H 
fruit : — the hour of breakfast eleven. The dinner or principal^H 
meal ought to consist of soups or stews, the roots and vegeta-^H 
bles bearing a high proportion to the animal part ; the meat^H 
being, in reality, intended to give a savoury relish, rather thaii^^Hl 
to fill the stomach by its quantity. This mess ought to be well^^i 
seasoned and well cooked, palatable and digestible, — not un- jl 
like the pepper-pot or common mess of the lower classes of in^TH 
habitants. The evening, when the duties of the day are I 
finished, will be the most proper hour on different accounts for^H 
the principal repast. Water ought to be the common drink of I 
the soldier in the West Indies, but a small liqueur glass of rumii™ 
or a cup of strong coffee, will, in many cases be useful aftei^^l 
the meal. — ^The expence of the mess adjusted according to this^H 
rule will not amount to the expence of the i)resent ration. I^I^H 
will thus be economicaF: the mode of cooking will make it^^^ 
more grateful to the palate, more light and digestible in the I 
stomach ; and it promises to be more salutary to the health, as ^ J 
containing in its nutriment less of that material, which is so^H 
easily acted upon by heat or other causes of excitement. ^H 

It was obsei-ved, in the preceding part of this work, that Exe« 
exercise was useful generally in preserving health ; it is useful 
in this view even in tropical climates. Planters, who work 
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hard, comparatively speaking, experience good Ijcalth ; and 
soldiers, when actively employed, are more healthy than when 
they arc confined to barracks in ease and indolence. The case 
is strongly illustrated in the example of the Buccaneers; even, 
in the example of the first planters of the islands in the Ame- 
rican seas. This is a remote story, and may be supposed to 
imply some change of circumstances ; but a direct, and a well 
authenticated proof of the value of exercise, even of hard 
hiliour, in preserving health exists in the example of French 
soldiers, in the island of St. Domingo, previous to the revolu- 
tion in 1789. The French soldiers, Europeans, natives of 
France, were employed at that time in forming the great roads, 
and the acjueducts which convey water through the plains for 
the watering of the plantations. *rhey consequently worked in 
the sun the whole day long, as labourers work in Europe. They 
sweated and toiled ; and they were so tanned in colour as 
scarcely to be distinguishable from the Mulattoes. They were 
brown in colour ; but it rests on good authority that they ex- 
perienced little sickness while they were employed in this man- 
ner ; when confined to the towns, disposed at ease, or rioting in 
luxury, they suffered sickness, and died in numbers like the 
soldiers of other nations. Hence, as the value of exercise, even 
of hard hibour in preserving the health of European soldiers in 
tr(j})ical climates, may be considered as decisively proved, it is 
plaur, that a train of such exercises, as are best calculated to 
attain tliis end, ought to be digested and enforced rigidly in 
practice with the British army ] for such practice is evidently 
conducive to the preservation of health. The suggestion is 
reasonable; the usefulness rests on the testimony of experience; 
but it is doubtful, that the authority, now adduced, will be 
deemed sufficient to force attention to the subject. The opi- 
nion^ of military and medical men are generally contrary to 
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the doctrine here proposed: it has even l>ecn suggested, and 
the practice is actually adopted, to attach to European regi- 
ments, serving in the West Indies, a certain proportion of 
black men in quality of pioneers, for the execution of the 
common drudgeries of a soldier's duty. The proposition sounds 
well in theory, but it must fail in practice; for a soldier, ex- 
empted from such drudgeries, as relate to the care of his per- 
son or independence in times of peace, can not be expected to 
be effective iu the field in times of war. The endurance of 
military toil in all its forms is comprehended in a soldier's 
duties; a soldier ought therefore to be accustomed to do all 
those things, which belong to military service in tropical, as 
well as in temperate climates: his physical capacities are not 
unequal to the task, — a fact fully proved in variety of expe- 
riences well authenticated. — But in order to effect the purpose 
in view, it may be observed in this place, that, l^esides the exe- 
cution of military duties, which ought to be performed with 
energy and effect, — animated by whatever can give interest, 
and continued till the routine of action, impressed upon the 
organism, engender a habit, a train of amusements, such as 
bowHng, fives, kc, should also be entered into, and persevered 
in systematically in the open air, under the shade of trees, even 
in the sun. \\ hen men are employed in exercise, they run no 
risk of being hurt by cold ; soldiers ought therefore only to be 
covered with a shirt and trowsers during exercise; for they thus 
endure toil longer* Having been exercised with energy they are 
allowed to rest; they ought then to be washed with cold water^ — 
salt water in preference; — the practice is refrt^shmg, invigo- 
rating; and it fortifies against the effects of cold. This will 
seem a strange doctrine to many; but it certainly is a safe one. 
It is prudent that every part of a soldier's time be occupied 
with military duties, military exercises, amusements and sports 

in 
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in die open air Ji t:he West Indies, as well as in Europe : when 

these cease, imlitarj iiistnictioiis^ songs and martial music sue- 

cc^d. IS Taoses "aimiared to give impolse in the military chan* 

oei. By this Tisnaiine the body will be rendered equal to toils, 

iuui rhngnes in die aeid^ the mind will become ardent in 

.*auraj£r^. iniTTBiiPti -rnh a diesiie of enterprise and thirst of glory. 

3«aae» :tus auiitary inaotine. w aecesBaiy fidr the perfection of 

:ae juiharr jnarairaBr. -x poition of the soldier s time may be 

jatifuilv odocreti la the purpose of cuItiTating the provisions of 

A ^mr-^ien rantoi ^^ ^^ benedt of die nxas. Hie exercise will 

'i« SC2TU Ji ^nsennsr aadth: and the object is interesting, as 

mi-^LK ^ lUBKsm: ^anniuit. Aa European soldier, treated in 

~:r;ft ^uraer. sclv jv^ isiected oo be speediif reconciled to his 

^«w^^ja^ uxsu. ~u .^ es :aai tbe way of ^Mimg pleasure in a 

'^^r^'.ct vuiic^: :7r :ait Tmaann cmmtries, to persons who 

mv^ "■ x::t&a» nxr^vnt: HaaiaK oimKtf and interesting views of 

>,^:t^Tr ^1.:* it:"«Qw a^ -'WVi^ 1^ cniad in contemplation, and 

v»^%«* j^ :ii.»Bcaa: :ftctttbr :3tj ireat and magnificent concep- 

fm.r'r.>cnis .nack ttie peculiar character of the sol- 

,-»it :>:.«*tnw » be solicitously cultivated. 

,. ^ ^Jk^rtf^ rtmt what is said in this place, that the 

.vvi<(wt5;r^vt:^i i>y writmrs for the economy and manage- 

,v , , » • x x<teTn Ji ttxwp* serving in the West Indies, as they 

,^,txs^»tv ti iieir etfects^ according to the best testi- 

.. i,.. X A A;K»nrttcv^ omnot be supposed to stand on founda- 

K .- V t M.uiui cui5i,>mag, corresponding with the nature of 

.:. .>.v I :^ ,n>v*i,>a:$. tv> common apprehension, that expansion, 

^ .A^.tK'u s^i VJtt* animal body, is a frequent causer of acute 

:.>v.wM, . ^w ^Kn*c v>f climate naturally expands the volume of 

.,u » V -to jtbumtant supply of animal food furnishes a material, 

^ M^VV^^'^t^^*^^" ^^^^^ susceptible of irritation in a greater pro- 

i'kh ws^A kDi^u uuitta's of a vegetable nature. Hence, expansion or 

repletion. 
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repletion, the effect of heat of climate operating upon a full 
measure of animal food, augmented by indolence, at least not 
diminished by exercise or toil, may be considered as an imme- 
diate cause of the explosion of disease. The condition is pre- 
pared by care and pampering : it thus appears that the mea- 
sures, so studiously recommended as preventative of sickness, 
are misapplied, — aggravating the action of causes which they 
were intended to abate or obliterate. Such error readily arises, 
where man consults or encourages the appetites of bodily sense, 
which grow by indulgence and lead to destruction • It is here 
particularly necessary to be ingrafted in tlie mind, that tem- 
perance holds possession of the fundamental iiile of healUi ; and 
that self-denial is the chiefest virtue of a soldier, exposed to the 
numerous temptations which act on animal sense. 

The mode of war in the West Indies is, in some manner, Pra 
peculiar, at least, different from European warfare ; conse- 
quently the troops require a particular form of discipline and 
training, whether the view be directed to the purpose of awing 
slaves from insurrection, or of resisting the attacks of a foreign 
enemy. The interior of the islands in the American seas, as 
formerly observed, is usually mountainous, intersected with 
ravines and abounding with precipices of a bold feature, 
covered with woods and presenting passes which are defensible 
by a few men against a prodigious disproportion of numbers. 
It is plain, that, in such a state of country, the regular mecha* 
nical tactic, commonly called Prussian discipline, has no place* 
The scene is broken and irregular, and the mode of war must 
be adapted to the scene. The mode in this case is the parti- 
zan, — desidtory and irregular in manner, enterprising and bold 
in character. Activity, exertion, knowledge and intelligence 
are the requisite qualities of the soldier; for the objects are in- 
dividual objecte, and as such demand the exercise of the judg* 
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Mcut >f ise jxamoxzaL A kxuiwledge of ground, and an esti- 
3ats- ^r ^ne -ataie if Toatian oHBtztnte a fiindamental basis of 
-ne ^Tit'^inotr. lii inier to atlauii this preliminaiy knowledge, 
r rrd :e Tetir^asarr tj •snpioj the troops in traversing moun- 
Toms ina iwtn^. -anods and open grounds, ravines and difficult 
Tasssp? : :a ioing waick, thej mmt be led to remaric properties 
-TIL*:- J7.VT* ^eczaitj in detence; or weak parts which give open- 
j:i^ :or itGrace in attack, as applicable to positions of a similar 
n?anire ji other circumstances. The firelock is the principal 
veaDon employed in irregular war; and it is fit, that the sot* 
ixer le instructed to know its power at all distances, and in all 
itrections: 6>r the idea of distance is deceptive in broken 
grounds^ and the aim is more or less certain, according as the 
po:>iUuu ot the object is above or below the eye. It is evident 
thjit war in the West Indies can only be of the irregular and 
partisan character; and, on that account, all the forms of train- 
ing ;ire to be directed into that channel. The soldiers, destined 
tor :bi;^ ^sservice, ought to possess the character of the Buccaneers 
ot fvruicr tiiut^s: — the mind bold, adventurous, ready in danger; 
ihc bvKlv^ vigorv>us, healthy, — ^little susceptiWe of the impres- 
Mon* v*t' the ixmuuon causes of disease, — a quality acquired by 
^in^ tauiiliarisod with all the chances and changes of weather. 
,,a*^vw*»» h IS an object, not undeserving the attentions of the higher 
s' VC^ '^ ivwoi^i ot' ijovenuuent, to consider the subject of the defence 
'"*'" v^i' ivJwcssiou5i in the West Indies on a broad basis, estimated in 

all itH itlations — for economy, or for security. The expence 
y%( \\\ix\\m\ lite, ttceording to the existing plans of management 
iM ^^uovuuulH, ixwii the defence, without a decided superiority at 
«ivi. iJ* not Heiniix^: for the ravages of disease come so rapidly, 
Hud i«g<^ ^<> t^uonuously, that the island which seems in safety 
lii duv! uuiY» iu thix^e short months thereafter, be altogether un- 
lUVlvi^tiHl. Such contingency is in the fate of new troops, 

transported 
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transported io a new climate. It disappoints calculation, over- 
iurning all preconcerted schemes of defence. As tlie plan is 
ineffective in purpose, it is enormously expensive in all its 
iews ; for, it may be assumed as an indisputable truth, that a 
force consisting of one thousand men, inured to climate, sta- 
ioned in the interior or central parts of the country in the 
lanner suggested, and trained in the suitable mode of war, will 
produce more efi'ective men in the time of action, than four 
thousand, as rated by the muster-roll, newly transported from 
Europe, stationed near the sea coast, and disciplined in the 
highest perfection of the Prussian school. If this be well founded, 
and the experience of past times seems to have fully established 
its truth, it may be fairly inferred that it would prove a more 
eligible plan, as more economical of men and more eftective of 
purpose, to constitute a body of troops specifically, as a proper 
mihtary force for the defence of the islands. It would not be 
difficult to arrange the matter in such a manner, as to give an 
finterest to corps so ponstituted, above the intorest which can 
be expected to arise in the bosom of any man, or any set of 
men, transported from their native country for the defence of 
foreign possessions; particularly when transported to a climate, 
w here disease rages w ith violence, and where a prospect of pre- 
mature death is constantly before the eye. The act of garrison- 
ing the islands, in the West Indies, is the most irksome service 
which falls to the lot of the soldier. It implies a privation of 
country, and it holds out no prospect of military glory: on the 
contrary, it presents the gloomy prospect of an inglorious death 
from disease, — an event from which a soldier is naturally abhor- 
rent. But if a military force of the description alluded to be 
formed expressly for the defence of the islands, proportioned to 
the extent and importance of each, but disposable among the 
contiguous islsy^ds, in the event of dangers threatening any one 
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in particular, it is presumed the military purposes of defence, of 
one and of the whole, would be better secured than they are 
at present. This force being divided judiciously, stationed 
in such cantonments and positions as are favourable to health, 
and convenient for the purposes of defence in all its extent, the 
saving of life might be expected to be great, war would be cur- 
tailed of its miseries, and the safety of the possessions would 
be less precarious, for the means of defence might be ex- 
pected to be effective at all times. 

In order to give interest to colonial military force in defence 
of colonies, it seems proper, indeed necessar3% that the soldier 
have some other attachment to his duty besides that of a mere 
daily pay. A lot of ground, portioned out for raising provi- 
sions and for furnishing the means of rearing such property as 
may add to his domestic comforts, and permit him to consider 
himself as an inhabitant of the country and limited proprietor 
of the soil, promises to ensure the object, at least in a certain 
degree. The property in lands, alluded to, must be considered 
as a species of feudal property, — not conmmtable or transfer- 
able, but attached to actual military service. The proposition, 
suggested in this cursory manner, is not visionary ; it is neither 
impracticable, nor difficult in practice ; but, if adopted, it is 
liable like similar things in other countries to degenerate and 
become void in its effect, by the soldier being allowed to leave 
the military path for the sake of farming and becoming rich. 
To controul this depends on the judgment, energy and virtues 
of the colonial government, on the zeal and patriotism of the 
immediate officer of the corps, who, as well as the soldier, has 
his farm or peculium ; but, who, as well as the soldier must 
cultivate the use of arms, and the science of his profession for 
the sake of his duties, more than his fields and his farms for 
the sake of their profits. In short, the military iharacter of this 
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military force must be prominent; the farming character subor- 
dinate* With a force so constituted, and stationed in the man- 
ner stated, always ready and eflective, aided by the force of the 
planters by profession, who are secondarily instructed in the 
use of arms, the military ser^^ice would be animated, and the 
islands might be deemed secure against foreign attack, or do- 
mestic insurrection. 

The observance of a correct and rigid economy in armies is i^F^t 

. , I* economy, 

an object of the greatest importance m the success of war. 

Without correct economy, there is no security for the continu- I 

B ance of health ; and without the possession of vigorous health, M 

there is no dependance upon the results of military operation ; H 

for there can be no efficiency, or correspondence of exertion H 

among the parts* The medical history of armies holds out a H 

dismal picture of human misery. Armies were crippled or H 

I nearly destroyed by artificial diseases in the late war, — by dis- H 

eases of contagion, proceeding from corrupted sources of re- ^| 

- cruiting, and gaining strength from ignorance of the principles H 

of preserving health, or from the neglect of their application in H 

practice. Such losses are melancholy, because they proceed ^M 

iTom errors ;™not indeed always reprehensible in design, for ^M 

they proceed from misapplied cases, as well as irom neglects ; ^| 

but they are always melancholy, and they call for a remedy. H 

I A contagious disease is an accident of frequent occurrence in ^M 

armies in European or temperate climates ; but it does not ne- ^M 

cessarily belong to military service, even in these countries. H 

H Wherever it exists, it argues the existence of error in the system H 

" of economy, — If tlie principles, laid down in the preceding ^| 

pages of this work, be thoroughly understood and acted upon H 

with energy, it may be confidently asserted that no contagious ^M 

m fever will arise spontaneously in an army : if introduced surrep- H 

titiously it will not make progress ; for the routine of duties, H 

■ enjoined H 
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enjoined in this place, is calculated to dissipate and cut up its 
causes in their very roots. Soldiers, it may be observed, are 
selected from the healthy part of the comnmnity : reason says, 
that they ought to be more healthy than the mass of the peo- 
ple ; yet the matter is not so in fact. The cause of sickness, it 
may be added, does not consist in actual hardships ; for these 
are rarely of great extent; or, where they do exist, they rarely 
affect the health. It consists oftener in indulgence, in torpor, 
in accumulation in quarters, in excesses of living, in changes 
and novelties of impression from ffuctuating causes. Armies 
arc destroyed in European campaigns by contagious disease, 
the eftbct of accumulation and sloth, jather than of toils and 
fatigues : they suffer in tropical climates by exposure in a new 
atmosphere, which, acting by an effect of novelty, influences 
the routine of health. A mere change of climate afi^ects the 
health ; but the great prevalence of disease arises principally 
from ignorance of the causes of prevention, or it rather arises 
artificially, by adding materials in unusual abundance for the 
operation of unusual heat of climate. Instead of abstinence, 
which is found practically to be useful, full living is recom- 
mended, which experience proves to be destructive. — If the 
rules, suggested in this place, be duly understood and correctly 
executed in practice, it is believed, that the mortality among 
European soldiers, in the West Indies, will little exceed mor- 
tality among soldiers in temperate climates, in healthy posi- 
tions ; — according to the existing management it is prodigiously 
great. 

In viewing the subject of military economy, in its real and 
important connexion w ith the welfare of armies, it strikes the 
mind, as a measure of obvious utility, that a board, consisting 
of officers of a high rank, men distinguished in science and ex- 
perienced in military service, be constituted aiyl appointed to 
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superintend this interesting concern in all its relations. It is 
evident that tlie foundations of the economical anaugeaient 
must rest upon principles of science : these can only be sure, as 
drawn from a correct knowledge of the physical powers of the 
animal body. The rules, formed for the regulation of diet, 
clothing and exercise* must be simple, convenient and effective. 
While nothing useful is wanting, nothing superfluous must be | 
admitted into the arrangement. When the economical system 
of an army is founded upon this basis, the rules being uni- 
formly true, as relative to physical qualities of constitution 
common to all men, must be held effective in operation through 
the whole extent of an army, no deviation being, in any 
degree, admitted, — even in the latchet of a soldier's shoe.* 

A Board, 
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■* In a rcgimentj which is to be regarded as an army on a small scale, fonr points are prin- 
dpalty to be considered, viz. the preparation of the materials^ that h, professional instruction 
in military science and practice in military exercises ; the preservation of health, essential to 
the effective action of the elements in their individual and collective capacity j principle of 
consistent movement depending on a mind> formed by a religious education to pursue the 
path of virtue ; and finally, the binding the separate parts together in action by the authority 
of impressive command. For the accomplishment of the general purpose, an instructor in 
discipline and economy, (a man well acquainted with every part of military science,) occupies 
the first station in the military arrangement j next a medical person of years and experience 
(whether physician by diploma or without diploma) possessing a knowledge of diseases and 
an acquaintance with the manners of soldiers; thirdly, a clergyman, devout, zealous, con- 
stantly present at his dutyj and lastly, a commanding officer of original genius, at least of a 
strong inflexible mind. These persons arc the spiritual or moving parts of a regiment or 
army, the hinges upon which all the movements turn j it is therefore necessary, for the pur- 
pose of correct ctFect, that the seledion be well made, so that the disposition of things be 
well ordered and well executed. The commanding officer of a regiment and of an array re- 
quire the same fundamental chara/ier ; but the commander of an army, as his duty embraces 
a wider range, requires a more extensive and more varied knowledge. His mir*d, original in 
its conceptions, must depend upon its own sources and be capable of connecting, systema- 
tically, the action of all the various and even discording causes which fall within the circle 
of his operations. This is learned from science j but, besides the possession of science, his 
mind must be ^tm, itiperior to the impreHion of passions^ and unmoved by partial affections 
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A Board, constituted in the manner suggested, of mea of 
science and military experience, cannot fail of being useful in 

presenring 

in hU official coarse. A commander can have no power of dispensing favoms i fiar £ivoars ta 
one are injustices to another : he requires a discernment^ so as to be capable of distinguishing 
merits and self-denial, so as to be resolute to dispose the parts in their proper places^ con- 
traiy to the solicitations of private friendships. This is considered as the office of rcmatdm^ 
oaerit ; it is only making use of talent for the general purposes of the service of the public* 
Such a commander is master of himself; he commands by justice, gains confidence fr^m aa 
opinion of his fitness ; but, in order to be able to act with impression, his natural genius mnst 
stand above his acquired science. The regimental inductor must possess ^ery acqoiromeat 
of science, understand things in tbetr principles : his genius may be original; but it is noC 
necessary that it be genius of the first order. His labours are directed to instruct the rea- 
son, rather than to lead and command the passions. A regiment requires a person of this 
character for the superintendence of its economy ; an army requires a board of officers of a 
similar character, furnished with experience of general service for the arrangement of its 
economical concerns. The medical chief of a regiment is a character of importance 5 for^ if 
he be skilful and possess the power of employing his skill, his labours may be useful in pre- 
serving, as well as in restoring headth. He requires knowledge^ and he c»inet attain know- 
ledge without experience. Experience is thus necessary for the medical chief of a regiment > 
experience of the widest extent is indispensable for the medical chief of an army : his geaiiii 
ought to be of the first discernment ; for he has to do with things which present novelty and 
change. The chaplain or instructor in rel^on ooust be religious in reality,— a land-mark 
always in the eye of the soldier, as a demonstrative example of the value of a virtuous mind 
and regular conduct. The above are the fiour cardinal hinges in a regiment, or in an army,— 
similar in the one, as in the other, but reasonably supposed to be more extensive in the cobh 
pass of their action in one than in the other. The military and the medical chief require 
original genius ; the military chief an impenetrable fimmess of mind ', the medical chief 
knowledge and prompt discernment of the power of physical causes and their operations. 
The military instructor requires patience, diligence and correct method; the moral or rdi- 
giouB instructor, piety in his own character, and zeal in impressing it upon others. As these 
are the important parts of the military fabric, their condition^ught to be rendered indepen- 
dent, that they may be respectable in the eye of armies. 

If the parts of the military fabric, alluded to, be so important as they are stated to be, and 
original genius so rare as it is well known to be, it might perhaps be considered as a wise 
measure to throw troops together in larger bodies than is at present the custom, incorporating 
them under a regimental surname prominent in the annab of glory, and directing them to 
maintain the true military course by the presence of a military officer of an eminent cfaa<^ 
ractcr. For instance, if a regiment instead of five hundred men consisted of three thousand^ 
there would be a proportionably greater opportunity of sek^on from tlie msus of thie army, 
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preserving an army effective for the field; for, if it does its 
duty, it ensures the movement throughout, by maintaining a 
correct system of economy. But, though the organization be 



for the purposes of command. It is little coosistent with the true polic7 of states to be> 
stow regiraents upon favourites, because the emolument is a lucrative sinecure. It is com- 
mon sense, that those persons only, who possess genius and talent, should be selected for the 
command of regiments or of armies i because they are capable of rendering service to the 
public : for if command be bestowed by favour^ or sold for money, it must be good fortune 
if it be well placed. In the supposition that a regiment consists of three thousand men, and, 
that the colonel, commanding, has been selected for his genius and talent, as a man fit to 
rouse and maintain the military spirit in his corps, the command being important, the pay 
ought to be equal to that of a major-general upon service : and as his spirit is that which 
animates the troops, he must be constantly present at his post. A colonel may be allowed to 
retire with full pay after a service of forty years j even earlier, when disabled by wounds or ill 
health; but there ought to be no sinecure colonels. An army, well constituted, acknow- 
ledges none but officers and soldiers who are effective and fit for duty : a state rewards officers 
and soldiers by pension, assigned for a declared and ostensible cause. Such a suggestion may 
be supposed to diminish patronage^ but it will ensure effisctive service, and exalt the character 
of the army by communicating an animating spirit to all its parts. As every part, according 
to this supposition, performs actual duty, or is rewarded in gratitude for the duties which it 
has actually performed, there will be no abuse of public money. The accounts will stand 
dear — as debtor and creditor for servicea actually carrying on, or as rewards for past ser* 
vices faithfully executed. — A plan on this, or similar grounds may not be unworthy the atten* 
tioD of nations, which must owe their safety to the qualities of their military force. 

But, besides the greater facility of procuring officers of genius and talent to command re- 
giments when the force is concentrated in few bodies than when it is dispersed in a great 
number, it is also evident, that the multitude of regiments, the variety of uniform and the 
latitude of thlnking» which to a certain extent must always take place among diffi:rcnt officers, 
while they give a variegated appearance to an instrument constructed for the performance of 
one purpose, also occasion a jarring and disjointed movement in the separate parts j and 
thus frequently are causes of failure in action. Every separate regiment forms a division in an 
Army, and in some degree a point of distraction : the more numerous these are, the greater 
^nc difficulty must naturally be in uniting the whole in joint movement. Hence the utility of 
large regiments, or of troops of one character and description for the performance of one 
species of service. In armies acting on the grand scale of systematic war, it necessarily re- 
quires the exercise of genius, and knowledge of the human mind to arrange the parts properly: 
here there must necessarily be a mixture ; but in coloniefl, particularly in islands, the force, 
destined for the defence of the island, may be known by one name and arranged under one 
bead, only proportioned in number to the extent of the line of defence, or necessity of 
the case as connectc<^ith accidental circumstances, 
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correct and the economy faultless^ the military character, iit 
order to be eminent, must be animated by a miUtary spirit; 
and a military spirit can only be infused generally, by the pro* 
minence of the genius of a military chief. A genius paramount 
in force and originality, manifested in the character of a gene- 
ral, animates the operations of the army with one impulse* 
The movement is uniform and consistent in all the parts; for 
the prominence of the cliaracter acts as a mirror to the lowest 
order of the ranks. It impresses an opinion of superiority oa 
the mass : every one views himself in the splendor of his com- 
mander, assimilates^ in idea, with his excellence, and, being 
superior in opinion, soon becomes so in reality. Hence, it 
is not the dr}'^ mechanical w isdom of the plan of battle, so much 
as the animating spirit of the leader, which may be considered 
as the pledge of success in war. The illustrations are familiar. 
Soldiers, who are not only radically the same, but who stand 
precisely in the same degree of mechanical education, carried 
to the point of combat by leaders of different force of charac- 
ter, do not act with the same energy and effect in the different 
cases. The physical power is one ; the animating spirit is dif-* 
fcrent, and the issue is opposite as victory or defeat. 

It may be observed, in this place, that good officers abound 
among all nations who cultivate the art of war ; the genuine 
military genius is of rare occurrence r no power of industry can 
produce it ; and no one can define the path in which it moves. 
The genius w^hich leads to conquest, like the genius of a poet, 
is original : it is a first impression, improved by study in the 
book of nature only. It arises most commonly in the barba- 
rous periods of society ; and it does not appear that the edu- 
cation of schools, which bestows on man the ornaments of 
science and arts, is favourable to its production. The spirit, 
which knows nqt to submit, which retires froii^no danger be* 
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cause it is formidable, is the soul of a soldier. The soldier 
fixes victory in his eye, as a passion rather than a reason. 
This forms what may be considered as genius, — a paramount 
genius, which domineers and conquers and enslaves: it is 
primary and impressive; the secondary qualities, viz. skill, 
courage and mental pride resist and maintain : they are im- 
proveable, and they consequently are to be principally culti- 
vated, for they conduce to safety; which owes more to the 
invincible courage which does not yield in danger, than to the 
inspirations of genius which are transient and uncertain. 



THE END, 
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